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To My Parents, Margaret and John 


Preface 


This book is addressed to all faculty members of institutions of higher 
learning, with the belief that their basic concern and interest is the in- 
dividual student. The organized services discussed in the book take the 
time, the effort, and the ingenuity of specialized personnel workers, but 
all faculty members should have some understanding of these services. 
The basic purpose of the book is to help faculty members to understand 
the student-personnel services that are offered on their campus. Teach- 
ing is included in this list, since it is obviously a student-personnel serv- 
ice and has a greater effect on the entire student body than any other 
Service. 

The chapter headings refer to specific services, but it is hoped that the 
reader will find that the emphasis is on people. The student-personnel 
Services in any college or university are no stronger than the people who 
provide them. 

The writer has functioned as an editor as well as an author. My thanks 
50 to all the students and fellow faculty members who have worked with 
me on the problems of student-personnel services in higher education. 
Part of the book is made up of the contributions of these fine personnel 
workers, although the general point of view expressed is that of the 
author. My particular thanks to James Humphrey, Joseph Irwin, William 
Tracey, Robert Brown, Helen Moreland, Donald Oliver, Kenneth Chris- 
toph, Frieda Sapienza, and my wife, Margaret Arbuckle, who was pa- 
tient enough to put up with me while I wrote a book. 


Dugald S. Arbuckle 
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CHAPTER 1 Ап Evaluation of Student-personnel 
Services in Higher Education 


The traditional place for a chapter on evaluation is at the end of a book 
rather than at the beginning. It does appear more logical, however, for 
at least two reasons, to have such a chapter at the beginning of this book. 
Student-personnel services are those services which are concerned with 
the well-being of the whole student, and an evaluation of student needs 
should indicate the extent of the need for student-personnel services. 
Indirectly, it will also indicate the need for a book dealing with student- 
personnel services. In the second place, a study of the methods of evaluat- 
ing the existing services is necessary to give some indication of the status 
of evaluation in student-personnel work today. If student-personnel serv- 
ices are being evaluated in a scientific manner, then it is possible to de- 
termine the effect of a particular personnel service and to make decisions 
as to changes in, or even elimination of, the service. If valid evaluative 
techniques are not being used, the college personnel worker is placed 
in the embarrassing position of being unable to indicate the effect and 
the value of the work in which he is engaged. 

This chapter, then, will attempt to indicate that there is a real need for 
student-personnel services in institutions of higher education, and it will 
take a critical glance at the status of the evaluative methods and criteria 
that are used to determine the effectiveness of existing student-personnel 


services on college campuses. 


THE NEED FOR STUDENT-PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Most college students are adolescents, and, even in an environment 
where they are understood and accepted, for almost every student there 
will be occasions when he will be in need of assistance. Very often in the 
college environment, which for many students is strange and confusing, 
the student may feel that he is шшш that he is not accepted, 
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and that sometimes he is even being treated in a hostile manner. When 
every faculty member in every institution of higher learning has accepted 
the student-personnel point of view so that it has become a part of his 
philosophy of living, and when he has the understanding and the skills 
to work effectively with people, then the need for organized personnel 
services will be greatly decreased. The student coming to college, how- 
ever, will soon find that many of his professors are much more concerned 
with research than they are with him; he will find that some of them 
make quite clear their complete lack of concern over his well-being; and 
he will find in college the highest point of poor teaching, since the greater 
proportion of our college teachers, whose full-time job is teaching, have 
had absolutely no preparation for that task. 

Many studies have been made of the problems of youth, and many of 
these problems can be solved or surmounted if the disturbed individual 
is fortunate enough to be in close contact with an adult who has an under- 
standing of human behavior and professional training in the treatment 
of deviations from normal behavior. The teacher should be such an adult, 
and there is just as great a need for skilled and trained teachers in col- 
leges as in elementary and secondary schools. The fact remains, however, 
that it is only within the past few years that the importance of college 
teaching has been recognized to the point where several institutions are 
now concerned with the preparation and training of college teachers. 

In most colleges, then, the student will find that some of his professors 
are research specialists who have little or no interest in either the teaching 
process or the students who are being taught. He will find others who are 
genuinely interested in the welfare of students, but they lack the training 
necessary to be effective in dealing with problems of human behavior. 
Many youthful students, particularly those who have come from a school 
which has been staffed with skilled and understanding teachers, may find 
it extremely difficult to adjust to this situation. They will need help, and 
it is the task of all student-personnel workers to give them the assistance 
that they need. 

Every institution of higher learning needs a program of student serv- 
ices that is dedicated to the welfare of the individual student. There are 
numerous factors that particularly emphasize this need. Let us note a 
few of them. 

1. The high rate of withdrawal. ОЁ all factors that emphasize the need 
for student-personnel services this is probably the most dominant and 
the most dramatic. The appalling fact is that only one-half of the students 
who enter the college gates as freshmen will ever leave those gates as 
graduates. Studies show that in many institutions from one-third to one- 
half of the freshman class drops out in the first year. Not only does this 


represent a national loss, but it is also a serious drain on the finances of 
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the institutions. Scouring the country for new students while allowing 
half of the present class to withdraw is very much like padlocking the 
barn doors after the most valuable cows have departed. It also represents 
a serious loss in time and effort for the student and for the faculty, and 
it adds one more record of failure to the student’s history. 

While it may be considered the task of the admission services to see 
that those students who are almost certainly going to have a record of 
failure are not admitted to the institution, it is the responsibility of all 
personnel workers to see that those students who are admitted are started 
off on the right foot and given the help that is necessary, so that their 
chance of graduation will be as great as is humanly possible. A careless 
admissions office, or one dedicated to securing as students any young peo- 
ple capable of paying their tuition, puts an almost impossible burden on 
the shoulders of other personnel workers. Once the student has been 
admitted, however, the institution must accept the responsibility of doing 
the best that it can for him. 

At the Boston University School of Education the Director of Student 
Personnel forwards a memorandum regarding withdrawn students to 
every faculty member. This memorandum, a copy of which is shown in 
Appendix 1, indicates all the students who have withdrawn, the names 
of the faculty advisers of the withdrawing students, and the reasons for 
withdrawal, if known. The memorandum goes out at the end of each 
semester, and it helps to make each adviser more aware of the number 
of students who withdraw from the school. Where reason for withdrawal 
is marked “personal,” it indicates that the Director of Student Personnel 
has confidential information which is not to be divulged. Every reason 
for withdrawal marked “unknown” is a challenge to the entire school 
faculty, since a student who withdraws without any indication of his rea- 
son for withdrawal is obviously a student who does not feel an under- 
standing and close relationship with the faculty members of the school. 

At the end of the academic year the Dean of the School of Education 
sends a letter to some of the students who have withdrawn. In the letter 
he encourages the former student to continue his higher education if at 
all possible and generally tries to make him feel that the institution is 
still interested in him even though he is no longer a student. The letter 
does not go, for example, to those who have joined the armed services or 
to those who have been detached from the institution for academic rea- 
sons, Even in the latter case, however, another letter does indicate to the 
student that, if he can show that he can do the required work, his applica- 
tion for readmission will be given every consideration. 

Financial difficulties, academic difficulties, and other personal troubles 
are usually responsible for the majority of dropouts. One of the functions 
of an orientation program is to detect the students who fall into these 
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difficulties, so that counselors may assist them in coming to an awareness 
of what might lie ahead and help them as much as possible to overcome 
their difficulties. Some students who say they drop out for financial rea- 
sons are capable of remaining in college if they will accept a lower stand- 
ard of living and fewer hours of sleep and recreation, and some of them 
give every indication of being financially better off than many other stu- 
dents who would not even consider withdrawing. Many students are 
unaware of the financial assistance that is available for them not only in 
the college but from many other sources. Despite all the assistance that 
can be offered, however, there are many students who cannot actually 
afford to go to college. If the admissions office is willing to take the last 
few dollars from a student who has no other means of support, his drop- 
out is almost inevitable. In this case, the job of the personnel worker is 
to try to help him to adjust to his withdrawal so that it is not accom- 
panied by bitterness and cynicism. 

There is no exact predictor of college success. The mortality rate for 
academic reasons is affected by both the stiffness of the entrance require- 
ments and the austerity of the individual professor's grading. ТЕ the en- 
trance requirements are high, there will be fewer dropouts for academic 
reasons than if entrance is easy and the grading severe. The latter situa- 
tion probably occurs more frequently. Some professors even feel that it 
is their duty to help to get rid of some youths who are not of the cor- 
rect academic caliber. At any rate, all personnel workers know that а 
difficult time probably lies ahead for the student who has a mediocre 
high-school record and whose intellectual capacity is below that of the 
average college freshman. There is still some confusion over intelligence 
and its measurement, but a student who, according to several standardized 
tests of academic achievement, has an Т.О. less than 100 is almost certain 
to have a difficult time in attaining a liberal-arts or college-level education. 

Academic difficulties, however, are not always caused by lack of in- 
tellectual capacity. Many failing students have the capacity to do better- 
than-average work, and often their personal difficulties are such that the 
achievement of a respectable grade is impossible. Any college regulation 
which stipulates immediate detachment for poor academic achievement 
is obviously unjust. The author can think of a stude 
only a few months to live; of a student who was th 
murder trial; of a student whose wife had just had a miscarriage, endanger- 


ing her own life; of a student whose wife had just instituted divorce 
proceedings against him; of a student w 


the only girl in the world had spurned hi 
just lost all his money; 

traffic accident. None of 
an above-average mental 


nt whose wife had 
e chief witness at а 


ho could live no longer because 
m; of a student whose father had 
of a student who had been involved in a fatal 
these students were deviates, and all possessed 
ity, yet all of them failed in their course work 
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during one semester. А rigid ruling would have meant detachment and 
the loss of students who later showed that they had much to offer and 
graduated with a high academic standing. 

Academic difficulties may also be caused by more extreme kinds of 
emotional disturbances, and while the personnel program should be con- 
cerned with helping all who can be helped it should also be concerned 
with the detection of individuals whose personality disturbances are such 
that long-term deep therapy is required for any sort of permanent allevia- 
tion. Such individuals do come to college, sometimes while they are under 
the care of a clinician, and sometimes completely on their own. One as- 
pect of the personnel program must be diagnostic if the more dramatic 
and violent effects of a disturbed personality are not to be witnessed on 
the campus. 

There is probably a negative correlation between personal difficulties 
and high grades, but there are some students whose personal difficulties 
do not show up in the academic record. Some students who are doing 
well academically will withdraw because of increasing personal tensions 
which may have nothing to do with their college environment. An effective 
personnel program may detect some of these students, and steps may be 
taken to help them or to forestall further difficulties. In many cases, little 
can be done. The boy who has finally come to college to break away from 
his drunken parents may be overcome with guilt feelings at the thought 
of leaving them helpless and alone. He can be given help, but in the long 
run he must make the choice, and there is little possibility that the choice 
will be a happy one. The girl who wants to stay in college, but who also 
wants to marry an itinerant engineer, can also be given help, but she too 
must make her own choice. In many such cases, the best choice may be 
to leave college, and an effective personnel program may help students 
to get out of college as well as help them to remain in college. 

9. The increasing demands of the culture for an ever higher and higher 
education. American youth face a continual and persistent pressure to 
ducation. It is probably accurate to say that many fresh- 
men who enter college seek only a degree and have a rather hazy idea of 
the real meaning of an education. On some college campuses the academic 
education and the extracurricular activities are very much of the high- 
school type, and there is very little of the earnest pursuit of true learning. 
men are confused when faced with issues and prob- 
lems to be analyzed and discussed rather than answered. Many think of 
education as a routine procedure of indoctrination that provides them 
with the answers to their problems as well as the answers to any other 
issues, Some think of education as little more than the receiving of facts 


and the retaining of such facts long enough to put them down on an 
e students generally may criticize 


attain a higher e 


Many college fresh 


examination paper. Although colleg 
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the routine recitation type of education, many resist and are hostile to any 
change in that type of education. When administrators at one Eastern uni- 
versity changed the marking system so that the number of possible grades 
was cut from the ridiculous number of twelve to about half that number, 
the students raised such a protest that the original marking system was 
reinstated! 

The college population in the United States has jumped from less than 
250,000 in 1900 to a high of 2,295,000 in 1950. The college freshman is be- 
coming increasingly representative of the total population, but many 
institutions are still geared for the type of college student they admitted 
a century ago. The ivory-tower attitude of seclusion from reality took a 
heavy body blow from the millions of veterans who swarmed onto the 
campuses after the Second World War, but it was by no means a fatal 
blow. The young student may find that in entering college he is stepping 
into an almost entircly different culture, and he will be in need of assist- 
ance if he is going to adjust to it. This class conflict is very evident in the 
public schools, where many middle-class teachers may try unknowingly 
to force their culture and their pattern of values upon children who come 
from the lower and upper socioeconomic structures. As more and more 
students from the lower socioeconomic classes enter colleges, this con- 
flict will become more evident at the college level. 

Just as some students are in high school only because the law keeps 
them there, so some students are in college only because their culture says 
they must have a college degree in order to be respectable. In the minds 
of many students the pointlessness of some high-school courses is equaled 
by the pointlessness of many college courses. Even some of those students 
who take the traditional "general" education at a liberal-arts college will 
find that, for many of them, it is general in little more than name. It is 
nothing that they can tie in with their future living to their own satis- 
faction, although they may be told that it does have a bearing on their 
future; and, indeed, it may actually have a very important bearing on 
their future. The “general college” is a more recent attempt to fit a col- 
lege offering to the reality of the situation, but it is only a beginning of 
the curriculum revision that is needed if we are to accept the general con- 
cept that almost one-half of the population of the United States has the 
ability to complete fourteen years of schooling. 

Another factor that makes the 1953 college student not quite the same 
as his 1900 colleague is his age. As the pressure for education increases; 
more and more older people are becoming interested in an education. 
Mother as a freshman is by no means the rarity that she may have been 
a few decades ago, and the personnel program should take into account 
the fact that, while the vast majority of the students will cluster around 
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the average age, there will be at least a few students who are a good deal 
older than the average. We cannot assume that because the student is 
older he is automatically better adjusted. There is a good chance that 
the older student will be carrying more in the way of responsibility, and 
he may be in need of a particular kind of help. 

Increased enrollments usually mean bigger classes, and a student who 
has been used to being with a group of twenty students may be some- 
what overcome when he discovers that he is one of several hundred, none 
of whom are known personally to the instructor. The large-class problem 
is sometimes met by the adding of part-time instructors; but these in- 
structors too frequently prove to be ineffective teachers or, even if good 
teachers, lack the prestige the student may want to find in his professors. 
There are some students who feel that it is better to be one of several 
hundred listening to someone who knows what he is talking about, than 
to be one of twenty listening to someone who knows little. Either situa- 
tion, however, may cause trouble for the bewildered student. This cafe- 
teria style of education makes a close personal relationship between stu- 
dent and instructor almost impossible; while every instructor should be 
responsible for some students, an instructor who has large classes cannot 
possibly know all of the students in those classes. The personnel-services 
program should ease the student’s mind to some extent and help him to 
realize that, even though he may be completely ignored in some classes, 
there are people in the college who are very much concerned with him as 
an individual. Orientation week might be a time to point out to the fresh- 
man that with such large classes even the best of instructors will find 
it impossible to get to know their students. 

Increased enrollment has brought about a tremendous increase in the 
number of course offerings. It is a relatively simple matter to have a new 
course added to the total offering, but frequently the only way to have 
a course removed from the program is to await the death of the instructor! 
The number of courses offered in large institutions runs into the thou- 
sands, and many students find little satisfaction in being told to “take 
these two courses and pick the other three for yourself.” Too frequently 
students take courses where there is a great deal of overlapping and omit 
courses that they should have taken. = 

Students who go to a school or college in a university sometimes find 
that when they take courses in another school or college in the same 
university they are regarded as foreigners and might as well be in a differ- 
ent institution. This feeling of lack of acceptance by instructors is far 
more common among students than many instructors realize, and some 
freshmen, particularly, are overcome by the cold aloofness of the big 
university. It is difficult for the freshman to feel that he belongs, and a 
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prime task of the personnel program is to offset the possible coldness of 
the institution and to help the student to feel that he is an important part 
of even a 20,000-student university. 

8. The rapid advancement in the understanding of human growth and 
behavior. Research in the past few decades has not only given us a greater 
understanding of John Smith, college student, but it has also raised strong 
doubts as to the efficacy of many of the procedures followed by instructors 
and administrators in his college education. The rapid development of 
counseling and testing centers, speech clinics, and reading clinics, and the 
steady increase in the number of college workers engaged in personnel 
tasks indicate an increased awareness of the necds of the college student. 
In an increasing number of colleges the student will find skilled personnel 
ready to help him to understand himself so that he can work more ef- 
fectively. All students should have an understanding of the personnel serv- 
ices that are available. In most institutions these services would include 
admissions, vocational guidance, counseling, religious services, student 
activities, housing and dining services, health services, student aid, and 
teaching. The orientation program is the logical place for the introduction 
of the student to these services. 

The personnel program should also have as one of its functions the 
detection of those students in need of attention. The statistics showing 
the number of emotionally disturbed individuals in the country are most 
impressive, and obviously many of these disturbed individuals are being 
admitted to colleges. It would be most unjust if neurosis were to be con- 


sidered the basis for the refusal of admission to college, since the unhappy, 


but intelligent and skilled, neurotic is one who may contribute much to 
society. It is equally true, however, that while a certain kind of neurotic 


might contribute much and be most effective as a researcher in the field 
of chemistry, he might be a menace in the classroom or in a hospital ward. 
A program of study might be a means either of lessening or of increasing 
his disturbance. 

h ый : us 

No college administrator can ignore the statistics th 


proximately half of the patients occupying hospital beds axe mental cases 
e than physical cases, that over one-third of the men rejected for 
the armed forces in the Second World War were rejected for personality 
нүү е rs even larger proportion of those who were discharged 
vere discharged because of personality distur / 

disturbed individu be pen d. We umet quet 


als as students, and the personnel 

i , program should pro- 
vide, for many of them, the experiences that will make them better people, 
able to live more effectively in their society. 


All student-personnel services 
needs of the more normal stude 


desires that must be 


at show that ap- 


should, of course, be concerned with the 
nts, since all students have basic needs and 
satisfied if they are to progress in a satisfactory man- 
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ner. Although there is some differentiation between needs, and they can 
be broken down into different categories, such as physical, social, and ego, 
they are, nevertheless, interactive. The meeting of one need usually aids 
in the meeting of another, and, similarly, frustration with regard to the 
satisfaction of one need usually has a frustrating effect on the total per- 
sonality. The personnel program must attempt to meet the general needs 
of all students and the specific needs of some students. From the dis- 
gruntled and unhappy student there will be little in the way of achieve- 
ment either in college or in postcollege career. 


THE NEED FOR EVALUATION 


There are at least two basic reasons for the necessity of a continuing 
evaluation of the student-personnel services offered in every college and 
university. The first of these is a matter of professional pride. No profes- 
sional worker can accept as the truth anything that has not stood the test 
of scientific logic. He cannot be happy about using questionable tech- 
niques and methods because there is apparently nothing better and 
because thev seem to work out effectively. He may agree that he is using 
techniques that have little to show in the way of validation, but he is not 
satisfied with the use of such techniques and will continually try to devise 
ways and means of evaluating their effectiveness. The first basic reason, 
then, is self-evident. As a matter of professional ethics no personnel worker 
can be satisfied with what he does unless there is valid evidence to indi- 
cate the positive effect of his labors. In 1938 O'Shea ! expressed this need 


with regard to counseling: 


There is urgent need for reality in thinking in college counseling. There is, in 
other words, a necessity for finding criteria which will steady the counselor and 
serve notice upon him as to whether he is actually helping the student forward or 
whether he is pushing him back into less successful adjustments than he dis- 
played before. Criteria for the elaborate and subtle outcomes which are hoped for 
in college counseling ате... conspicuously and acutely lacking. . . . 


The tremendous expansion of college personnel services since the end 
of the Second World War has made the professional need for evaluation 
even greater, even though evaluation has made strides since the above 
words were written. One does not have to go back too many years to the 
day when “educational research” meant little more than unsubstantiated 
opinion or point of view. Evidence for the validity of a method often con- 
sisted of one individual giving his opinion that, for him, a method 
“worked.” Strides have been made in the last few decades, but even today 


1 O'Shea, Harriett Е. “Essentials of Counseling,” Report of the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American College Personnel Association, 1938, p. 43. 
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the major rescarch being carried on is in a few of the larger colleges and 
universities. There are scores of colleges throughout the country where 
there is little evidence of any definite plan at least to attempt to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the services being offered. 

The reasons that are offered for this lack of evaluation cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. Evaluating the effects of a personnel service such as 
counseling cannot be compared with the evaluation of the physical effects 
of a dosage of three different kinds of pills. The researcher in personnel 
work is dealing with more intangible variables than is his colleague in the 
area of the physical sciences. It is true that there has been some attempt 
to compartmentalize human behavior so that for every aspect of behavior 
that may arise there will be a specific reason and a specific action that 
should be taken. But human behavior cannot be compartmentalized, and 
the personnel worker must devise new techniques and methods of evalua- 
tion, rather than merely copy those which have been effective for physical 
scientists. Then, of course, there are many colleges—probably most col- 
leges—that have nothing in the way of a research budget, and little in 
the way of research personnel. Even in those institutions where there are 
funds for research and the services of skilled personnel many of the 
evaluative tools used are, at best, inadequate and questionable. 

These are logical and understandable reasons for the lack of research 
and evaluation in student-personnel work, but they must be thought of 
as nothing more than barriers to be overcome. If college personnel work 
is to be considered as a professional task, then every personnel worker 
must strive continually, using whatever tools he may have, to validate 
the work that he performs. The improvement of the means of evaluation, 
as well as the services offered, must be a continuing challenge. There is 
no other choice for the professional college personnel worker. 

А second reason for the need for evaluation of student-personnel services 
is more utilitarian, but no less basic. Those who buy a product want to 
know something about it, but at the present time the purchaser of per- 
sonnel services is asked to buy largely on faith. This is not enough. If per- 
sonnel workers cannot give some valid evidence to indicate the positive 
effects of their services, then those who pay for the services are naturally 
going to question their continuance. In cold dollars and cents a good 
professor can justify his existence by pointing to the number of students 
who think that his classes are worth while and are willing to pay money 
to be allowed to attend them. A personnel worker can very seldom justify 
the existence of his job on such a dollars-and-cents basis, and, when in- 
stitutions are looking for every possible means of paring the budget, those 
services which cannot justify their existence in the eyes of the adminis- 
tration will be the first to go. It is not enough to recite a code of ethics 
or to point to the moral necessity of services concerned with the welfare 
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of the students. The existence of college student-personnel services is at 
stake. If they cannot prove their worth, they should, and probably will, 
disappear from the American college scene. 


METHODS OF EVALUATION 


Personnel work in institutions of higher learning has now reached such 
a point of professional status that personnel workers can no longer be 
satisfied with vague statements as to the effectiveness of their work. There 
is general agreement as to the need for personnel services, but the meth- 
ods used to indicate the validity of the programs supposedly satisfying 
this need may be questioned. The methods used in institutions through- 
out the country are many and varied, ranging from the completely per- 
sonal and subjective to the highly scientific and objective, using the best 
available in the way of valid and reliable instruments for measurement. 
Even in the latter situation, however, the results are by no means con- 
clusive, nor are they likely ever to be conclusive as long as the service 
or program being evaluated is concerned with changes in human be- 
havior. 

Тће standard 
cles is to make a survey to indicat 


and traditional method of evaluation in educational cir- 
e the extent to which various personnel 
services are being offered. A good example of a carefully constructed sur- 
vey instrument is the "Recommended Standards for Student Personnel 
Services and Evaluative Criteria" issued by the Committee on Studies and 
Standards of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
In addition to indicating the existence of a service this instrument makes 
use of a rating scale, ranging from 0 to 5, to indicate how well the service 
has been developed and is functioning. А check mark in Column 0 means 
that the service is not provided. А check mark in Column 1 indicates the 
lowest state of development; and a check mark in Column 5, the highest. 
This instrument, one of the best of its kind, suffers from two serious 
defects. The first is the weakness of the rater, whether he is the personnel 
worker rating the effectiveness of his own services or an outside member 
of an evaluation team. The former is obviously subject to his own bias, 
and even the most experienced and professional member of an evaluation 
team will agree that the accuracy of his check mark, resulting from a few 
hours of questioning and observation, is to be challenged. A second weak- 
ness is that, from a functional point of view, the checking of a statement 
: a service is often meaningless. Thus most in- 


indicating the existence of « ; : i 
stitutions might check an item such as “A required orientation course is 


Provided for freshmen,” but even though there are numerous subitems 
it would still be extremely difficult to indicate the degree of develop- 
ment of the service, let alone to indicate its effect. The indication of the 
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existence of a service is really no evaluation at all, since the major evalu- 
ative question has to do with the effect of the service. If a real evaluation 
tends to point out that there are apparently no differences in change 
between those students who have experienced counseling and those who 
have not, then the checking of an item indicating that a counseling service 
is provided is obviously meaningless. It may be meaningful to indicate 
that a service is not provided; it is much less meaningful to indicate that 
a service is being provided without any indication of the effects of the 
provision of that service. In a survey of a number of colleges in the Mid- 
dle West, the author found a wide difference between what adminis- 
trators said were provided in the way of student-personnel services and 
what students said they had experienced in the way of services. It was not 
unusual to have an administrator refer to some service as being experi- 
enced by every freshman student, and then have a good proportion of 
the freshmen indicate that they had never even heard of the service. On 
some occasions colleges that on a check-list evaluation would appear in a 
very poor light were apparently achieving the basic objectives of per- 
sonnel work more effectively than other institutions that appeared on an 
evaluation form to have an effective program of student-personnel serv- 
ices. The survey method of evaluation does not answer the basic prag- 
matic question: Does it work? 

The limitation of the evaluation of student-personnel services to the 
survey method is probably the reason for the astonishing lack of accu- 
mulation of any real evidence to indicate the actual effects of different 
personnel services. Too frequently in the past college administrators have 
been satisfied to point out that their institution did have a student-per- 
sonnel program without paying much attention to the effect of the pro- 
gram on the recipients of the services. This is pointed out by the large 
number of theses of a survey nature in the field of educational research. 
Teachers will frequently be found writing a master's thesis consisting 
of a survey having no relationship whatever to the work that they are do- 
ing, without giving any thought to the possibility of doing some research 
on the effects of their work. Many college teachers have a difficult time 
finding а valid answer to the student question, "Why should I take this 
course? College personnel workers find it equally difficult to answer the 
why" of the service that they offer. 

ЊЕ um о of evaluation is the scientific method that 
Travers,? this consists of уо: T pe € дегн = 
achieved, specifying the grou af yes таа n vidi 
veloping instruments for a hae ni фри Nagi E 

uring the extent to which these objectives 
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are achieved, and finally carrying through the program and then measur- 
ing its actual outcomes." Basic for any evaluation is the formulation of 
objectives, the development of processes by means of which these ob- 
jectives may be achieved, the development of criteria which will indicate 
the accomplishment of these objectives, and the development of tools and 
instruments capable of measuring the extent to which the criteria are being 
met. 

The basic objectives of student-personnel work are known to all col- 
lege personnel workers. They have been set forth by the American Council 
on Education in its revised edition of The Student Personnel Point of 
View? as follows: 


The student achieves orientation to his college environment. . . . 

Тће student succeeds in his studies. . . . 

He finds satisfactory living facilities. . . . 

The student achieves a sense of belonging to the college. . . . 

The student learns balanced use of his physical capacities. . . . 

The student progressively understands himself. . . . 

The student understands and uses his emotions. . . . 

The student develops lively and significant interests. . . . 

The student achieves understanding and control of his financial re- 
Sources. . . . 

The student progresses toward appropriate vocational goals. . .. 

The student develops individuality and responsibility. . . . 

The student discovers ethical and spiritual meaning in life; «4. 

The student learns to live with others. . . - 

The student progresses toward satisfying and socially acceptable sexual ad- 
justments. . . . 


The student prepares for satisfying, constructive post college activity. . . . 


Like most objectives these goals are broad and vague. What, for ex- 
ample, are the usual means by which the student supposedly "achieves 
orientation to his college environment"? He listens to talks from faculty 
members and students, he attends various rallies and social activities, 
he is taken on a tour of the campus, and he has his first experience in an 
orientation course that will run throughout the year. But such experiences 
cannot be considered as criteria. What might be considered as criteria 
indicating that the students as a group are being successfully oriented to 
their college life would be such evidences as a low dropout rate during 
the freshman year, a happy group situation existing among dormitory 
freshmen, and constructive participation by freshmen in the improvement 
of student life in the university. However, even if the above items are ac- 


ceptable as criteria that indicate that the students are being successfully 
American Council on Education Studies, 


? The Student Personnel Point of View, na 
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adjusted to college life, two further questions must be kept in mind. Is 
there any way that the existence of the situations mentioned above can 
be measured, and what evidence is there that these situations were 
brought about by the orientation services? The latter question can be 
answered only by a controlled experiment where the only variable will be 
the experiencing of the orientation services. The answer to the former 
question is dependent upon the existence of valid and reliable means of 
measurement. When the personnel worker in a controlled experiment can 
use valid and reliable measures to determine the extent of achievement of 
measurable criteria, which have been accepted as indicators of the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of personnel work, then he can answer the ques- 
tion, "Why do you have this service?" 

А study of the literature on evaluation indicates general agreement as 
to methods of evaluation. Froehlich,‘ in an extensive review of the litera- 
ture on the evaluation of guidance services, suggests the following cate- 
gories into which evaluative methods might be placed: 


External criteria, the do-you-know-this? method 
Follow-up, the what-happened-then? method 

Client opinion, the what-do-you-think? method 

. Expert opinion, the "Information Please" method 

Specific techniques, the little-by-little method 

Within-group changes, the before-and-after method 
Between-group changes, the what’s-the-difference? method 


A19 gu юн 


These categories have been somewhat enlarged and modified by Hahn 
and MacLean,’ who submit the following as methods of evaluation: 
(1) generalized program evaluations, (2) evaluation of specific counsel- 
ing tools and techniques, (3) evaluation by counselees, (4) evaluation 
by problem type, (5) evaluation by faculty, (6) evaluation by measure- 


ment of group changes, (7) evaluation through long-range and follow-up 
studies, (8) counselor self-evaluation. 


Dressel * sees no need for a lengthy list of categories of evaluation and 
assifies all evaluation studies into three major types: *(1) Appraisal of 
Group Development. (2) Appraisal of Individual Development. (3) Ap- 
praisal by External Opinion." 

АП of these are completely logical and acceptable as methods of evalua- 


tion, but it is unlikely that there will ever be constructed a set of measure- 
ments which will indicate the effect of any one pe 


cl 


rsonnel service on any 
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one individual student. А human being cannot be guaranteed to react in 
a certain way to a certain set of stimuli, and what is a "good" reaction for 
one student may be a “bad” reaction for another. Every personnel worker, 
nevertheless, can at least attempt to determine the effect of a service on 
an individual student without attempting to be critical about the effect. 
In the determination of the effect, however, the personnel worker may 
run into more than semantic difficulties. One of the objectives of student 
group activities, for example, might be the development of the capacity 
to make worthy use of leisure time. It should not be too difficult to de- 
termine how an individual is making use of his leisure time, but it is quite 
another matter to determine a “worthy” use of leisure time. What is а 
worthy use of leisure time to a New Englander who lives in a house that 
has been in his family for generations, may not be a worthy use of leisure 
time to one who lives in a new housing development in Chicago's South 
Side. What the New Englander himself considers to be a worthy use of 
leisure time might not be so regarded by his neighbors or even by his wife. 
No researcher can ignore the fact that we live in a society of relative 
values, and, in evaluating student-personnel services, he has the difficult 
task of attempting to objectify data that are anything but objective. 
Most personnel workers have little in the way of funds or time for 
research purposes, but this does not lessen the need for the evaluation of 
the services offered. What can actually be done by Counselor Smith, who 
works in a small college and is interested in the evaluation of the coun- 


seling service that is his contribution to the total college student-personnel- 


services program? 
Counselor Smith will fin 
seling is to aid the student to ga 
stand and accept himself, and 
greater self-determination and 


d that a generally accepted objective of coun- 
in insight so that he can come to under- 
consequently move in the direction of 
increased capacity for the acceptance of 
responsibility and freedom. Before considering criteria that will indicate 
the achievement of this objective he will note that the degree of change is, 
after all, the basic measure. There is obviously no such thing as the blanket 
Zaining of insight per se. The gaining of insight is a relative matter that 
will vary with each individual. There is no person whose living could not 
be improved by a further understanding of himself, but neither is there 
any end point where total understanding is achieved. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to state flatly that counseling has been either successful or "unsuc- 
cessful." In the long run the student who experiences the counseling is the 
one who must come to evaluate what that counseling has meant for him- 
self. His evaluation may not always agree with that of the counselor; 
and there may be some question as to which is more valid: the expressed 
: at he is better, that he is happier, that he can see 


feeling of the client th Е rie Я 
things more clearly, or the counselor's use of external criteria which seem 
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to indicate that there is no positive change. The two do not always agree. 

The counselor may use three methods to determine change that has 
occurred as a result of counseling, and his criteria will be built around 
these methods. He will be careful to make use of matched and controlled 
groups, so that if changes are detected by the use of these methods he 
can be sure that the changes are a result of the counseling process and 
not of some unknown factor. 

1. Self-evaluation. The student himself may indicate the sort of changes 
that he feels or thinks have occurred. He may do this in a variety of ways. 
Changes may be indicated by comparing his answers on personality in- 
ventories with answers he had given prior to counseling. Recordings of 
counseling sessions may indicate his feelings regarding the sort of changes 
that may be occurring. In talking with faculty members and other stu- 
dents he may frequently discuss changes in such things as the ease with 
which he can participate in group discussions, his feclings about the rights 
of others, his capacity to accept criticism with less personal disturbance, 
and so on. Such statements may or may not be accurate, but they do in- 
dicate the student's own feeling about his progress. 

2. Group evaluation. 'The extent to which a student has become more 
mature and more capable of positive action may be measured by his 
fellows. They may indicate in their conversation that he is much easier to 
get along with and that he does not seem to want to argue as much as 
before. They may generally speak positively about the student, whereas 
they formerly complained about him. They may indicate their positive 
evaluation by asking him to participate in more activities. They may ask 
him to take over as a leader in certain student activities. They may elect 
him to positions of honor. Тћеу may begin to emulate his actions. Group 
evaluation is as opinionated as self-evaluation, but it is the opinion of 
many about someone else rather than the opinion of one about himself. 
It, too, could be inaccurate, but the evaluation of each individual by his 
peers is of vital importance to the future welfare of that individual. 

3. The actions of the individual. The student may begin to participate 
in student activities and in class discussions. He may be observed spending 
more time in helping other students and working for people rather than 
for himself. There may be a decrease in such actions as cutting classes OT 
being continually late for them. The student may show more concern 
with personal appearance. He may laugh more and play more instead of 
being a grim, silent worker. 

None of these methods, of course, will give absolute answers. But 
if they are taken together, and if other factors remain constant, they can 
be used by Counselor Smith to evaluate the effectiveness of his counseling: 
If student Brown indicates that he can see things much more clearly and 
that he is a happier and more contented person, if his peers indicate by 
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their actions that they think that he has changed for the better, and if a 
professional personnel worker finds that his actions are indicative of a 
better adjustment, then the counselor is justified in saying that for student 
Brown the counseling process has been effective and worth while. It is 
true, of course, that at least part of mankind's progress must be attributed 
to unhappy and neurotic individuals. But if a slower rate of evolution is 
the price of greater happiness for all men, then surely it would be worth 


paying. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF METHODS OF EVALUATION 


The improvement of student-personnel services in each institution must 
be a personal challenge to every personnel worker in every institution of 
higher learning. Improvement will not come if the greater majority of 
college personnel workers are content to sit and wait until better methods 
and techniques of evaluation are devised by someone else. Personnel 
workers may follow broad general principles of evaluation, and they may 
use acceptable methods, but for each institution special techniques must 
be devised that will be effective only for that particular institution. This 
can only be done if every college personnel worker, including the teacher, 
feels that evaluation is his business. 

Dressel? has offered some suggestions for the improvement of evalu- 
ation: 

1. Start with an all-institutional statement of objectives. 

2. Assign responsibility for the various objectives to the appropriate 
parts of the educational program. 

8. Keep a wide range of objectives in mind. o 

4. Do not lose sight of knowledge and of critical thinking as outcomes 
of the activities of personnel services. MM 

5. Look for possible inadequacies in tests and devices in common use. 

6. Be slow to replace long-term goals by immediate criteria without 
critical examination of the matter. | | 

7. Lay out a master plan for evaluation so that, in the enthusiasm for 
one type of evaluation or one objective, its relative importance in a total 


evaluation program is not overlooked. | u 
8. Seek MA on experimental design and associated statistical treat- 


ment. 
n m as many personnel workers as possible inan evaluation study. 
These are sound considerations to keep in mind in the improvement of 
any evaluation program, as are those mentioned by Rackham when he dis- 
cussed the evaluation of college student-personnel programs at the annual 
convention of the American College Personnel Association in Chicago in 


1 Ibid., рр. 385-337. 
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the spring of 1951. He suggested the following as gencral considerations: * 


1. The student personnel services program should be an integral part of the 
total educational program of the institution which it serves. . . 

9. A student personnel services program should be judged as a whole and not 
simply as the sum of its separate parts. . . . 

8. Since change is a universal law, any adequate program will possess a flexi- 
bility which permits it to adapt itself to varying problems and objectives. 

4. Personnel programs may differ from each other noticeably. . . . 

5. The effectiveness of any student personnel services program must in the 
last analysis rest upon scientific evidence and concrete facts rather than upon 
untried assumptions and unsupported personal opinions. . . . 


For every personnel worker, the following principles would appear 
worthy of consideration in any attempt to evaluate the institutional program 
of student-personnel services: 

1. The objectives of the student-personnel services must be clearly 
stated and understood by all university personnel. These objectives must 
be in keeping with the objectives of the total educational program if there 
is to be any hope of their achievement. The student is bound to be the 
loser in an institution where the teachers are dedicated to the improvement 
of the mind while the other personnel workers are dedicated to the im- 
provement of the whole student. The student will be even worse off if this 
difference in objectives results in an open hostility between teachers and 
other personnel workers. The first task of a personnel administrator in апу 
institution is to work with all faculty members so that the basic objectives 
of the entire staff are the same. Such harmony will not be achieved by any 
attempt to impose the ideas of personnel administrators upon the rest of 
the faculty. It is better that a faculty member openly state his objection 
to a certain point of view rather than having him outwardly acquiesce but 
inwardly resist bitterly. The administration must accept opposing points 
of view from different faculty members if it is to expect them to come 10 
accept in time some of the beliefs of the administration. If an evaluation 
is to determine the degree to which the objectives of the student-personnel 
services are being met, however, it is assumed that these are objectives 
accepted by all faculty members as worthy of achievement. 

2. Criteria must be established. Many of the objectives of personnel 
work are vague, often to the point of being meaningless, and it is eX 
tremely difficult to measure directly the extent to which they have bee? 
achieved. The criteria used must be valid in that there is general agree 
ment that their achievement is acceptable as an indication of the achieve 
ment of the objective. In addition to being valid in this respect they must 
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also be valid as criteria. For example, the recently acquired ability of the 
student to be accepted as a member of the group might be proposed as 
one criterion that would indicate partial achievement of the objective 
of counseling, namely, the development of greater insight so that there 
can be an understanding and an acceptance of the self. There must first be 
agreement that this ability would be acceptable as an indication of the 
development of greater insight, but there must also be agreement that it 
is a valid criterion. The acceptance by the group might be taken as an 
indication of successful counseling, but if there were no way to measure 
whether there has been any more or less acceptance by the group, then this 
would not be valid as a criterion, even though it was accepted as an indica- 
tion of the achievement of the objective of counseling. Similarly, more 
positive reports by teachers who are trained personnel workers might be 
acceptable as a measure of the success of counseling, but they might be 
thrown out as criteria in some colleges because the reports of the faculty 
were frequently subjective and biased. There may thus be an element of 
human judgment in the acceptance of an item suitable as a criterion, and 
in its acceptance as a valid criterion. 
8. Once the criteria have been established, the research methods must 
be selected or set up. The method used will depend upon the service be- 
ing evaluated, and it will also depend upon the institution in which the 
service is being evaluated. Three broad classifications of methods, each 
of which would encompass numerous techniques, are: self-evaluation, 
evaluation by the group, and evaluation by a study of the actions of the 
indivi 
pa and acceptable research procedure will be considered as 
essential, Thus a survey of the existence of a student-personnel service can- 
not be considered as a form of evaluation, since the existence of the service 


gives no indication whatever of the effect of the service. Any evaluation is 
concerned with effect rather than with existence. It is true, of course, that 
ld be an important factor to be con- 


the lack of numerous services Wou 
sidered in the evaluation of a program of student-personnel services, but a 
service can hardly be evaluated if it does not exist. If the behavior of in- 


dividuals or groups is being used to indicate the cients of a service, the 
individuals and the groups will be matched and controlled, so that those 
being observed are in every Way comparable with the exception of the one 
variable which is being evaluated. In a follow-up study every attempt 
will be made to see that observed changes are caused only by the factor 
being evaluated, and not by numerous other Зи ађан ва На items or 
experiences. Samplings will be valid, and broad generalizations will never 
be made on the basis of a minute and invalid sampling. Wen the sampling 
is stratified, any generalizations will refer only to the group represented 


by the stratified sampling. Every precaution will be taken so that a ran- 
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dom sampling will be truly random. Actually, it is extremely difficult to 
get a sampling that is randomly representative of the entire student pop- 
ulation of even a small institution. 

5. It will be continually kept in mind that there is no one standard of 
evaluation for services, for programs, or for institutions. Any predictions 
or recommendations based on the results of an evaluation will be tempered 
with the thought that even the best of the methods and techniques of 
evaluation available to personnel workers are subject to many limitations. 

6. The improvement of the means of evaluation will be accepted as 
a challenge by all personnel workers. It will be hoped that one of the out- 
comes in any program of evaluation will be the provision of still better 
means of evaluation. 


CHAPTER 2 The Organization and. Administration 
of Student-personnel Services 


It is interesting to note that in the early literature on college student- 
personnel services the two problems that received probably the least 
attention were the two most essential to the successful operation of a 
college personnel program. These were the evaluation of personnel serv- 
ices and the organization and administration of the student-personnel 
Program. It is obvious that without an efficient, skilled, and dedicated 
group of personnel administrators there is little likelihood that personnel 
services will be provided effectively, or even provided at all. Even in 
some institutions where there has been a thorough study to determine 
what services must be provided to satisfy particular student needs, there 
is a haphazardness about the organization and administration of those 
Services. In the past decade, however, there has been a marked change 
in the entire concept of the administration of student-personnel services. 


Before noting this changing concept, 
general development of student-personne 
learning throughout the United States. 


it might be well to look at the 
] services in institutions of higher 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT-PERSONNEL SERVICES 


tudent-personnel point of view in 
ut, talked about, and argued about 
ker surely must at least have heard 


W ithin the past few decades the s 
higher education has been written abo 


to such an extent that every college wor | : 
about it. The general philosophy of the student-personnel point of view 


Was concisely stated in 1937 by the American Council on Education in its 
brochure The Student Personnel Point of View. A revised edition of this 
brochure, published in 1949, presented the student-personnel point of view 
as follows: 1 


1The Student Personnel Point of View, American Council on Education Studies, 
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The student personnel point of view encompasses the student as a whole. The 
concept of education is broadened to include attention to the student's well- 
rounded development—physically, socially, emotionally and spiritually, as well 
as intellectually. The student is thought of as a responsible participant in his 
own development and not as a passive recipient of an imprinted economic, po- 
litical, or religious doctrine, or vocational skill. As a responsible participant in 
the societal processes of our American democracy, his full and balanced maturity 
is viewed as a major end-goal of education, and, as well, a necessary means to 
the fullest development of his fellow-citizens. 


This is the personnel philosophy, and any service which aids in the 
implementation of that philosophy might logically be called a personnel 
service. The personnel services to be discussed in this book are those 
concerned with admissions, orientation, counseling, occupations, health, 
student aid, religion, housing and dining, student activities, and teach- 
ing. Teaching has usually been omitted in any discussion of student- 
personnel services, but it is included here since it is obviously a personnel 
service and probably has a greater impact on a greater number of stu- 
dents than any other service. 

The changing emphasis on the purpose of higher education should not 
be taken to mean that there is something new about a philosophy of 
higher education that stresses the growth of the much-maligned “whole” 
student rather than intellectual growth alone. When higher education 
was first introduced into the American colonies it followed a European 
pattern of centuries, where the concern was with the development of 
the total student, and equal attention was paid to his social, religious, 
moral, and intellectual growth. The rise of German education in the 
nineteenth century, however, brought an increasing emphasis on intel- 
lectual growth alone, and American universities were quick to follow 
the German pattern. By the beginning of the twentieth century the pendu- 
lum was beginning to swing back, and half a century later at least an 
important segment of the college faculty was again concerned with the 
total development of the student. 

А few centuries ago, however, there was very little other than a "liberal" 
education available for college students. Their teachers were usually 
philosophers or theologians. Today a large proportion of our college 
teachers have been trained for scientific research rather than college teach- 
ing, and these are the individuals who teach an increasing number of 
American college youth. It is interesting to note that, in this time of na- 
tional stress, while educators may be increasingly interested in a “whole,” 
“liberal,” or “general” education, the students who are to experience this 
education are much less enthusiastic about it. In comparing total enroll- 
ments it may be noted that the proportion of students in liberal-arts col- 
leges has decreased, while that in institutions concerned with technological 
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training has increased. This may be only a temporary change, but for 
the present, at least, the American college student apparently sees more 
need of a scientific than of a liberal education. This complicates the task 
of the personnel worker, who is concerned with the development of a 
whole” student, who, in turn, may be concerned only with his own in- 


tellectual and occupational security. 

By the 1920's and 1930's personnel work, or guidance, as it was first called, 
was receiving increasing attention in colleges and universities throughout 
the land. In women’s colleges the first mention of organized guidance as a 
function of such institutions seems to have been a part of an expressed pro- 
gram of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, which was founded in 1882. 
At that time there were seventeen members from eight colleges in the asso- 
ciation, Over twenty years ago Woody,” in referring to this association, men- 
tioned that the guidance of college women was one of the problems in 
which they were interested. The early interest in guidance in women’s 
colleges was greatly motivated by the fact that women were beginning 
to take their place in the working world, and the need for occupational 
Preparation was becoming more apparent. The place of personnel pro- 
grams in junior colleges was described by such individuals as Proctor, 
Whitney, Eels, and Stanton.? Much of this earlier guidance in senior col- 
leges as well as junior colleges was highly vocational in nature, but there 
is evident in the literature of twenty and thirty years ago a gradually 
broadening concept of a total student-personnel-services program. In 
1926 Hopkins * described the functions of personnel work as being the 
Selection and matriculation of students, personnel service, curriculum and 
teaching research, and the coordination of various agencies concerned 
With work with individuals. These services have been enlarged and 
altered somewhat over the years, as indicated in the writings of such 
Personnel workers as Townsend, Strang, Lloyd-Jones and Smith, Reed, 
and Erickson and Smith.’ In a more recent contribution Brouwer gives 
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a broad general classification of personnel ѕегуісеѕ.? He refers to the extra- 
class life, the classroom experience, and specialized services. In the most 
recent book on this subject Wrenn? emphasizes counseling services and 
group experiences. Part II of his book is devoted to counseling services, 
while under "Group Experiences," in Part III, there are chapters dealing 
with student activities, orientation of new students, and housing and din- 
ing services. In Part IV, under "Further Student Personnel Services,” 
he has grouped health services, financial aid, and job placement. 

This increasing consciousness of the development of the whole student 
is noticeable in all types of institutions. Many liberal-arts colleges are 
becoming increasingly concerned with the development of social respon- 
sibility and the establishment of the foundations for a successful career. 
No longer is there emphasis on knowledge for the sake of knowledge. 
Vocational colleges are recognizing their responsibility in broad educa- 
tional objectives rather than in narrow vocational concepts. For ex- 
ample, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has recently established 
a School of Humanities and Social Studies, which will have the respon- 
sibility for providing the strongest possible program in general education 
for students studying in the fields of science, engineering, and architec- 
ture. Schools of education are now interested in developing as teachers 
well-rounded adults who are keen students of human behavior and are 
equipped with the skills and the techniques, as well as the knowledge, 
to aid those children who are deviates and to help to prevent others from 
becoming deviates. Schools of nursing are no longer satisfied to turn out 
as nurses individuals who are little more than technicians, and schools of 
medicine are emphasizing the whole man, rather than one particular physi- 
cal aspect of him. 

There is a recognition in colleges throughout the land that the Ameri- 
can college student of today is not the same as the college youth of a cen 
tury ago. He is a different type of student living in a different world, 
and the old concept of higher education is no longer suitable. The newe” 
concept of education is dedicated to the whole individual, and the specific 
services concerned with the welfare of that individual are no longer соп" 
sidered as extras to be tacked on the academic program. Student-personne 
services are becoming more and more a part of the student's total educa- 
tion, and it is becoming increasingly difficult to differentiate between per 
sonnel and "other" services. It may even be that nonpersonnel services 
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will soon be limited to such activities as the care of buildings and grounds 
and the solution of the financial intricacies of university operation! 

In many institutions student-personnel services have the status of 
orphans. They have no history and no tradition, and often they have 
been put into operation because of public pressure rather than because 
the administration of the college really believed that there was a need for 
them. Some personnel services in a college may be of long standing, while 
others have been recent additions. Most colleges, for example, have an 
admissions office, but many, until recently, have had little in the way 
of clinical counseling services. Many of the personnel services that have 
been а part of the college for a long time have only recently begun to 
be considered from the personnel point of view. Thus housing services 
can play a very important role in the total educational experience of the 
student, but in some colleges a dormitory is little more than a place where 
Students eat and slecp. Sometimes it is even policed rigidly to see that 
regulations are carried out. 

As colleges have expanded, student-personnel services have become 
more and more complicated. The health service in a small college may con- 
sist of a nurse and a part-time doctor working in a small room equipped 
With one cot, The health service of an institution of 20,000 students is often 
the equivalent of that of a well-staffed and well-equipped hospital. 

Many institutions throughout the country still lack what would be con- 
sidered the bare minimum of personnel services. Older institutions may 
find it difficult to change a pattern of education that has been in effect 
for one or two сеп бише. А younger institution has less to change, and 
it is easier to adopt the personnel point of view than to change to the 
Personnel point of view. The concept of the performance of person- 
пе] services by professionally trained personnel workers would ap- 
Pear to have more meaning for administrators and faculty members in 
the Middle Western state universities than it has in the older private col- 
eges in the East. It is interesting to note that in 1951 the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association had only approximately 7 per cent of its total 
membership in colleges and universities in New England, where the old- 


est and many of the largest institutions in the country are to be found. On 
the other hand. the state of Indiana alone supplied approximately 7 per 
Cent of the total membership, while Illinois contributed about 10 per cent. 

Services have often been added in а disjointed sort of manner without 
any great concern for the needs of the students and the feelings of the 
faculty members. Sometimes faculty members have been hostile and 
indifferent, while the students may have felt that the services were being 
Imposed upon them. In some cases the organization and one 
Of these services became the job of fficer who was already loaded 

own with other tasks and who quite had little understanding 


an о 
frequently 
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of, or sympathy with, the student-personnel point of view; or it became 
the added responsibility of one who was imbued with the academic 
tradition, and who naturally enough would think of such services as sec- 
ondary; or it became the responsibility of an autocratic administrator 
who would daily send forth his orders of the day; or, finally, it became 
the task of someone who was a fine person, but who lacked the knowledge, 
understanding, and skill that were essential if the task was to be well done. 
There is no doubt that in the past twenty years the administrators of per- 
sonnel programs in some colleges have been individuals of such caliber. 
Under such circumstances it would be unlikely that the personnel pro- 
gram would function effectively. 

The history of personnel administration in colleges and universities 
shows that it has often been a chaotic and poorly integrated procedure. It 
has ranged from complete decentralization, with no coordination or un- 
derstanding among various personnel workers, to complete centralization 
with all the administrative aspects completely dominated and controlled 
by one figure. It has often been carried out by individuals who have had 
no training in the field, by those who are overloaded with other tasks, 
or by those who were chosen for the position solely because of the people 
they knew. 

Thus the job of the personnel administrator is not necessarily to develop 
a program of personnel services. It may be to pull together a series of dis- 
jointed and disorganized services into a coordinated program. It is also 
quite frequently a task of drawing together for a common purpose a group 
of workers who have been concerned only with their specific activity and 
who have had little feeling of belonging to the larger all-university pro- 
gram. 


A CHANGING CONCEPT OF ADMINISTRATION 


As the lack of organization became more apparent, the literature on the 


subject began to emphasize the need for some individual to head up ап 

direct the program of personnel services. The earlier writings general y 
supported a centralized form of administrative organization. In 1932, for 
example, after a study of teachers' colleges and normal schools, ТОР“ 
send ? recommended that a director of student personnel directly respon- 
sible to the president should be placed in charge of all those specialize 

functions which required the attention of a trained personnel executive 
Townsend listed the following offices directly under the authority of the 
director of student personnel: the office of personnel research, the place 
ment office, the follow-up office, the part-time employment office, and the 
offices of advisers to the student body. The dean of men and the dean ? 
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women were to be available for consultation, but they were not to be 
under the direct control of the director of student personnel. Не also in- 
dicated that a trained personnel director was to be found in only 3 per 
cent of the institutions participating in the study. 

In a survey of thirty-five colleges related to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, carried out by Floyd Reeves ? and others in 1929, 1930, and 1931, 
it was shown that there were at that time no such personnel officials as 
dean of students, director of student personnel, or director of guidance 
in the institutions studied. 

On the other hand, a survey made by Walters?? in 1932 showed that 
in seventy-one institutions of higher learning approximately one-third of 
the colleges with an enrollment up to 8,000 students, and more than three- 
fourths of the larger institutions, had personnel departments. Walters 
also indicated that in fifty-three out of sixty-six of the colleges there were 


full-time directors of personnel services. 


In a study of fifteen colleges in Illinois c 
them had a dean of the college with direct control over all academic and 


Personnel activities. In three institutions the president had direct con- 
trol over both academic and personnel activities; in six colleges there 
was a director of student personnel, who was responsible to the presi- 
dent; and in three other colleges the director of student personnel was 
responsible to the academic dean. In four of the seven institutions that 
had no director of student personnel the only official whom the researcher 
interviewed was the dean or the president. The fact that these officials 


d 
made no move to refer him to other subordinate officers might be taken 
to indicate that neither organic decentr 


alization (where subordinate of- 
ficers make important final decisions) nor functional centralization (where 
опе function is under the control of one, and only one, officer) was being 
effectively practiced. This attitude was in sharp contrast to that in certain 
Other colleges where the dean or the president, while quite willing to dis- 
cuss the situation in his college, felt that the researcher should be referred 
to the director of student personnel, who, in turn, arranged interviews 
With other officials concerned with various student-personnel services. 
his, in turn, would appear to indicate a more effective practicing of or- 
Sanic decentralization and functional centralization. NS 
The establishment, or lack of establishment, of an administrative or- 
ganization such as that recommended by Townsend is no doubt affected 
Y the type of institution concerned. In Roman Catholic women's col- 
eges, for example, the administrative heads of the majority of the faculty 
? Reeves, Floyd W., et al., The Liberal Arts College, Chicago: University of Chicago 
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are nuns, and there is more of a common denominator in the basic phi- 
losophy of both themselves and their superiors than is the case in a large 
public university. This feeling of oneness of purpose of all faculty mem- 
bers from teacher to president is bound to affect the administrative or- 
ganization, as does the fact that one of the vows which a nun must take 
is that of obedience. 

Again, in institutions in cities where a large proportion of the students 
live at home, it may be, as Walters ? has stated, that the colleges feel that 
a personnel department is not necessary because of personnel facilities 
offered by the urban community and the home environment. 

A summation of the Illinois study made by the author showed that only 
five of the fifteen institutions had a director of student personnel directly 
responsible to the president. In one of the institutions the present organiza- 
tion was set up in 1930, in another in 1939, in another in 1941, and in two 
others in 1946. In all the institutions except one, this director of student 
personnel carried a teaching load which varied from three to twelve hours 
a week. In three other colleges there was a director of student personnel, 
but he was responsible to the dean of the college. In seven institutions N° 
such official as a director of student personnel was to be found. 

The general feeling of need for a centralized form of control, with 
some dominant administrative head, was emphatically expressed in 1938 
by Lloyd-Jones and Smith: 12 


No matter how many services the institution wishes to provide for its ре 


sonnel program, no matter how these services are combined into constellations 
no matter which ones are emphasized, no matter how adequately or inade- 
quately it is possible to staff the various services, no matter the extent to which 
it is possible for the instructional staff to participate in the personnel program, 
the program must be headed up by some one person. This person should not 
only be an educator, broadly and thoroughly trained in the philosophy anc 
method of personnel work, but he should also be an administrator with Фе 
ability to organize and operate a program. 


A decade later Lloyd-Jones was not so certain that this complete form 
of centralization was the answer. She was aware of the growing criticism 


of the type of personnel organization that had been developing in colleges 
and universities, and in 1950 she was moved to write: 1? 


It is time now, it seems to me, to develop new and more democratic patterns 
of personnel work. This pattern would be characterized by cooperative planm? 
rather than by superimposed directions. It would be characterized by intcr?" 
tive rather than dominative relationships. It might well be that the chairman 


11 Walters, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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ship of the personnel council that would be set up would rotate among several 
persons or alternate between two individuals on the council. It would involve 
participation of students to a greater degree in the consideration of planning 


for and direction of the personnel program. 


Williams has indicated the advantages of a centralized form of organi- 
zation in state-supported institutions of higher education, but he feels that 


these advantages are seldom realized: ™ 
1. It is claimed that institutional funds will be expended with more wisdom if 


one board has charge of all expenditures. . . . 
2. It is argued that undue competition for students will be reduced. . . . 
8. It is assumed that the expanding needs of society for higher education can 


best be met by a central board. . . . | MP" 
4. It is thought that the structure of state government will be simplified by 


the establishment of one central board to govern all state-supported higher 


education. . . . 
5. It is claimed that political interference with educational affairs has been 


reduced in some states by the establishment of a central board. 


McAllister,!* however, points out that members of a central board would 
have to spend a great deal of time and energy and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of several institutions in order to be effective directors. He implies 
that this would be a very large task and argues that the present tendency 
15 toward separate boards working in harmony and cooperation. "vi 

Hilton 1% presents the following arguments against the centralization 
of the organization of student-personnel services: | = 

1. A single administrator must stand alone in his decisions оп con- 
troversial issues, It would be better public relations and easier on the 
administrators to use a committee or commission. 

2. If the dean of students takes the job, as is so often the case, his ad- 
ministrative work will keep him too busy to keep in touch with the students 
and obtain first-hand information on campus affairs. MW 

3. The dean of students may be raised in position over other adminis- 
trative officers, causing hard feelings. 

4, Centralization frequently eliminate: 
View of the total campus. 

5. It is good for the morale of women s 
Working on a par with a man. 

6. Centralized organization i 
than the top administrator. 
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Becker," іп an answer to Hilton, points out some of the problems aris- 
ing from decentralization. He refers to the friction that may arise be- 
tween officers: counselors, for example, may blame the admission officers 
for admitting unqualified students. With reference to Hilton's suggestion 
that an assistant to the president could be available for advice if the 
president were busy, Becker proposes, with some logic, that this "assistant" 
be the personnel director. 

Many of these arguments for and against the centralization of control 
seem to be somewhat superficial. Few of them take into account the еје- 
ment of human relations. Having a centralized form of control is no more 
a guarantee of dictatorship than a decentralized form of cortrol is а 
guarantee of democracy in action. Centralization can be democratic and 
liberal and permissive, and decentralization can be chaotic and narrow. 
The structure of the organization should be decided strictly on the basis 
of what is best for the students. What form of administrative organization 
will ensure that the personnel services will be of the greatest benefit to 
the greatest number? This is the essential question. 

If a centralized form of control is to be used, there is no reason why the 
administrative head should not count heavily on the assistance and counse 
of faculty and student committees and of individual faculty members 
and students. Nor is there any reason why he should not seek the counse 
and advice of his colleague, the academic dean. If he is a democratic 
and a secure administrator, he will be concerned with the ideas and the 
feelings of John Smith, college freshman, just as he is with the ideas an' 
feelings of Dr. Smith, president of the university. 

If personnel services are for students, then it is only logical that stu- 
dents should have some voice in the determination of the services to b€ 
provided and in the administration of the services after they are set up. 
Some services lend themselves more to student administration than do 
others. Thus an orientation program can be organized and administere 
almost entirely by students, whereas the administration of a health-servic? 
program would require more faculty attention. Even in health services 
however, students should be members of decision-making committe 
since they, more than anyone else, are aware of the long-run effectiveness 
of the health services being offered. Their understanding of student nee > 
should be utilized. The objective of the administration, after all, is f? 
develop a personnel program that will be a vital and essential part of 6 
total education experienced by the students in the institution. The admi?" 
istration of personnel services should surely be influenced by the ideas 8 
those individuals who experience them. 

In a large institution the coordinator of personnel services will be 4 
р ап 


an 
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administrator, not a counselor or a teacher. He will not be expected to 
perform three functions, but if he is to be an effective administrator he 
will always keep in mind the basic fact that he works with and for people. 
He will keep his hand in the affairs of the university so that he will under- 
stand the feelings of the students and of his fellow faculty members. There 
is no reason why even a top administrator should not reserve part of his 
time for the performance of service tasks. А dean of students may be helped 
to keep in touch with the day-to-day problems of students and faculty by 
the performance of such tasks as attending student council meetings, teach- 
ing a class, acting as an information clerk during registration, and by hav- 
ing his door always open to students and faculty. 

Ап administrator always faces the temptation to withdraw into the 
confines of his office, from where he may send out numerous notices with 
regard to policy and reappear periodically to preside at faculty meetings, 
Which are sometimes inaccurately described as group discussions. Such 
Administrators sometimes make themselves so inaccessible that neither 
Students nor faculty bother to seek them out. Although this is sometimes 
the picture of the academic dean, it may also be the picture of the dean of 
Students, A change of title does not result in a change of personality. 

There should be no question as to whether the administrative head is a 
шап or a woman. It is true, of course, that there are some male faculty 
members who would be disturbed if a woman was appointed to an admin- 
istrative post above them; and there are some female faculty members who 
feel that girls are so distinctly different that even at the administrative 
leve] only a woman can effectively serve other women. At the service level, 
in some situations, a man may be more effective with men, and a woman 
may be more effective with women, but there is no valid reason why, at the 


administrative level, the sex of the faculty member should even be a con- 


Sideration, 
A centralized form of organization does not mean that all oka 
authority are taken away from the various heads of different personne de- 
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group of cooperative workers who are concerned with services that di- 
rectly relate to the well-being of the whole student. 

Much of the criticism of centralization may be criticism of the personnel 
involved rather than of the method of organization. It is difficult to main- 
tain the morale of a group of workers when there is no coordinating head, 
and it is equally difficult when the coordinator does not understand the 
problems and the difficulties of the workers. Even in small colleges, per- 
sonnel services are big enough and important enough to warrant the full- 
time attention of an understanding student of human relations who is 
skilled in the service aspects of personnel work. 

This primary emphasis on human relations and the relegating of the 
means of implementation to a secondary role is well stated by Brouwer '* 
when he writes: 


Democratic administration . . . is the use of power to attain the ends of the 
group when these ends are determined freely by members of the group. . . - 

The primary problem of administration, therefore, regardless of who is the 
administrator, involves the integration of human effort toward the achievement 
of common ends. The secondary problem involves the devices by which this de- 
sirable integration may be achieved. 


In a talk delivered to the American College Personnel Association in 
Chicago in 1948 Hopkins '* recommended that in larger institutions the 
appointment of a new administrative figure be considered. This man would 
be an educational vice-president, whose first and most important job would 
be the bringing together, almost into one, of the instructional program and 
the personnel program. 

If there were no personnel dean on the campus this would mean that 
the new officer would work with the academic dean to achieve the desired 
ends. If there were a personnel dean it might be presupposed that the 
academic dean and the personnel dean could not possibly comprehend and 
appreciate the special contributions and understanding that each has to 
offer. It would seem to be much more desirable that we recognize the 
fact that at the present time in higher education the tasks of the academic 
dean and the personnel dean are different, and while two people are 
needed to administer these two areas there is no reason why these indi- 
viduals cannot work together. It may be that eventually all college faculty 
will be concerned with the total education of the students, and the point 
of view and the training and background of administrators will be very 
much the same. There is no particular reason why we cannot look forwar! 
to the day when one vice-president would be the administrator in charge 
of all student services, which would include such matters as teaching, the 

18 Brouwer, ор. cit., pp. 156-157. 
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curriculum offering, the financing of the institution, and so on. Obviously, 
the larger the size of the institution, the more difficult the task would be- 
come. Regardless of the size of the institution, however, the task of this 
administrator would basically be one of human relations. He would not 
have to be an expert in finance, in curriculum construction, in teaching, in 
counseling, or in housing. He would have, working with him, not under 
him, a dedicated group of people who were experts in their own field. They 
would all be working toward one end, and they would all be offering their 
Particular talents and skills and understanding, for the achievement of 
that end. In such an institution the student-personnel point of view would 
have been completely accepted, and administration would become the 
task of helping individuals who work well together to work even more 
effectively to achieve their objective to the greatest possible extent. 

Such an administrator will be less concerned with a schematic represen- 
tation of the organization of the personnel services than with the attitudes 
and feelings of faculty members toward each other and toward the student 

оду, He will be more concerned with a philosophy of education than with 
а mechanical set of principles. He may even know more about people and 
"man behavior than he does about administration. His principles of opera- 
tion wil] be strongly weighted in the direction of human understanding, 
and they might be found in the sort of questions that he will ask himself: 

* How does mental hygiene apply to me? Can I respect my own ead 
Senality? Do I feel that I am worthy and that I have something to o xi 
ог do І fee] incapable of trusting my colleagues and accepting what 
they have to offer? Do I have any sort of insight into my own conduct, 
30 that Т am aware cf why I say what I say, and why I do what he Do 

Ve an objective attitude so that I can look at people and at re 

JY axe) oris my thinking highly colored with my own an oc 
trination? Do: L have emie sort of stable faith, a faith which inclu ке 
en though they often do evil? Do I live complete A АН 
am afraid of iis future, or completely in the future, — ! ere 
Сер the Present, or do I profit from the past, and prepare for з u ^ 
Ut live today? Do I have the sense of humor which makes it ө” or me А 
“ugh with others, sometimes at myself, but never at Eon ~ ч 1 "d 
= in other people altruistic, or do I work kn p ан alone? 
Do ett them to my way of thinking, or begause ле merely another 
really enjoy the work that I am doing, or ^ y 
that must Бе performed so that I can exist the recognition of the 
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8. How about my own knowledge and my own skills? Do I know enough 
about the various aspects of personnel work, and is my experience broad 
enough so that I can understand and appreciate the tasks being performed 
by the many individuals engaged in the total education of the student? 

4. How about my relations with my fellow workers, including teachers, 
administrators, and office personnel? Do we have a philosophy of educa- 
tion that stresses the worth of the individual? Do we feel that we are 
working toward the attainment of a noble objective, rather than working 
for forty hours a week for someone else? Does each worker have enough 
in the way of skill and knowledge so that he can perform his particular 
task effectively, and are his working conditions such that there is some 
possibility of the job being well done? Do we have a continual in-service 
training program so that all of us are kept up to date in our particular area 
of work? 

5. Has our personnel program some impact on all students and all 
faculty members in our college? Does it mean something to all of us bc- 
— we all, in some way, contribute to it and all receive something from 
it 

6. How about the relations of myself and my fellow personnel workers 
to the students? What is our attitude toward the students? Do we show 
them respect and confidence? Do we continually strive to bring them into 
the total educational experience so that in many tasks they are participants 
and coworkers rather than passive recipients of a college education? Do 
we strive for a greater realization of their capacities, whether we are re- 
ception clerk, therapist, or dean of students? Do we think of these young 
people not so much as youthful and immature students, but rather as com- 
panions in the search for learning and truth so that we help each other a5 
we move along? 

7. Do the services that we provide grow out of the needs of the 
students, or are they imposed by us on the students on the assumption 
that we know what they need more than they do? 

8. Are the services that we provide oriented around the particular needs 
of the students in our college, rather than being carbon copies of services 
that have proved to be successful in some other institutions? 

9. Do the various directors of the different personnel services feel that 
they are completely responsible for the services that their department 
offers? Do they feel that the dean of all services is one who works with 
them in helping them to achieve their ends, rather than one who supe!” 
vises their efforts? 

10. Do the college teachers feel that they too are personnel workers? 


Are their aims and objectives the same as those of the director of health 
services and the dean of students? 
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ll. Do my coworkers think of me as a person they work with to achieve 
а common goal, or do they think of me as a person they work for? Do they 
think of me as the boss, or do they think of me as the person who works 
With them on common problems? 
Research in the past decade has made it increasingly obvious that the 
task of the administrator is a human-relations task. Those who cannot ac- 
cept themselves and, therefore, those who work with them will probably 
have a difficult time in the field of administration. The human-relations 
aspect of administrative work has been made clear by the work of such men 
as Roethlisberger at the Western Electric plants, Lewin and Lippett at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Lippett and his colleagues at the 
niversity of Michigan, and Carl Rogers and his associates at the Uni- 
Versity of Chicago. 
All college workers, from the janitor to the president, want to feel that 
they work for something rather than for somebody; that they are a member 
of a group and belong; that they and their ideas are worth while. The 
administrator shows in his individual relations with his fellow workers, 
and in the group relationship at faculty meetings and committee meetings, 
that he is or is not aware of these principles. A faculty meeting is sometimes 
а Place where one can actually feel the spirit of easy acceptance and respect 
that members of the group have for each other; it is a situation where the 
Cader coordinates and ties together the ideas of others; itis a meeting where 
lere is easy informality, good humor, and action. The faculty meeting may 
also be a silent place where the members of the group await the pro- 
Nouncements of the top man, but pay little or no attention to them; it may 
За place where the hostility and resistance is sometimes withheld, some- 
a expressed, but always felt; each member may feel that he must watch 
ids € says, for he trusts neither the leader, nor his neighbor, nor him- 
5 there may be little in the way of respect and permissiveness, much in 
1e Way of hostility and authoritarianism. | 

Urrent research in group dynamics and group leadership tends to 
Question the efficacy of some hitherto standard group procedures, and it 
385 forth а new concept of leadership in administration. The new leader, 
“stead of trying to inveigle or pressure others into accepting his ideas, will 
ne to create a situation such that all members of the group will feel free 
4 contribute their ideas and come to some harmonious group decision as 
at Procedures should be followed or what action should + ет : 
аза 20 Doses these as the questions that the administrator should as 
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1. Do I trust the capacities of the group, and of the individuals in the group, 
to meet the problems with which we are faced, or do I basically trust only 
myself. ... 

2. Do I free the group for creative discussion by being willing to understand, 
accept, and respect all attitudes, or do I find myself subtly trying to manipulate 
group discussion so that it comes out my way. . . . 

8. Do I, as leader, participate by honest expression of my own attitudes but 
without trying to control the attitudes of others. . . . 

4. Do I rely upon basic attitudes for motivation, or do I think surface proce- 
dures motivate behavior. . . . 


5. Am I willing to be responsible for those aspects of action which the group 
has delegated to me. . . . 

6. Do I trust the individual to do his job. . . . 

7. When tensions occur, do I try to make it possible for them to be brought 
out into the open... . 


This client-centered point of view is as difficult to put into operation in 
the group situation as it is in the individual counseling situation, because 
it depends on attitudes even more than it does on mechanical and verbal 
skill. The fearful individual with no respect for himself can hardly be an 
effective client-centered therapist. As an administrator he will have а 
difficult time in accepting conflicting points of view until he himself has 
achieved greater security. Many administrators can improve their admin- 
istrations starting tomorrow or even tonight. They have the required at- 
titudes and the basic security. Their errors are errors of technique and 
method that can be corrected without too much difficulty. For others 
however, this change must be much deeper. The reading of a book can 
have little effect other than encouraging the individual to take action with 
regard to the changing of attitudes that may be an integral part of him. 

The aims and objectives of the personnel program should be in accor 
with the aims and objectives of the whole college. The program cannot 
be completely effective in an institution where the personnel point of view 
is not generally accepted by all faculty members. In some colleges there 
may be a sharp cleavage between the teaching staff and other personne 
workers, which may result in ineffective service even though the services 
themselves are excellent. Nor can the teaching staff be forced to accept 
a point of view. They must come in their own time to adopt it as a part 0 
their basic philosophy. 

There 15 certainly no one best program, and there is no one best ad- 
ministrative Structure. Each institution must build its own program an 
its administrative procedures around the particular needs of its students: 

In a large coeducational institution such as New York University, Wit? 
an enrollment of over 50,000 students, the personnel services are extreme y 
varied in nature and extensive in scope. The Student Health Service, 107 
example, comes under the central university administration, as does ad 
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dent employment and general student counseling. On the other hand, 
some of the special counseling services, such as the Testing and Advise- 
ment Center and the Reading Center, are administrative units under the 
Division of General Education, and each school maintains its own coun- 
seling staff. Similarly, a Student Activities Office is directly responsible to 
the central administration, but the individual schools and centers in most 
instances supplement their facilities to meet purely local needs. Although 
the administration has from time to time considered the feasibility of a 
greater centralization in its student-personnel services, the complex na- 
ture of the university has made such centralization less desirable than it 
Would be on a smaller, more homogeneous campus. 

On the other hand, in a small women's college such as the Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Ga., with an enrollment of about 700 students, the 
Personnel work is not organized in a formal program. The attendance is 
limited, so that there is a relatively light teaching schedule and a great 
deal of individual contact between students and teachers, and teachers 
and officers. Тће Dean of Students and the Dean of the Faculty are respon- 
Sible to the President. In general, problems dealing with personal or social 
matters are handled through the office of the Dean of the Faculty. The 
Work of juniors and seniors in academic matters is handled very largely by 
the major professors. Problems that deal with financial matters, as well as 
Problems of many other kinds, come directly to the office of the President. 

The three major institutions of higher learning in the Greater Boston 
area, all bordering the Charles River, present an interesting, a complex, 
ап unusual, and a somewhat confused picture of the organization and 
administration of student-personnel services. 

In the first institution, the oldest, there is no university dean of students. 

he heads of university personnel services, such as the university hygiene 

partment, are responsible to the provost, who is the dean of the faculty 
ОЁ arts and sciences. The undergraduate college of the university has no 
academic dean, only a dean of students. While this dean of students has 
the authority to enforce the health needs of the college, he is subordinate 
to the provost in any matters concerning the hygiene department. The 

irector of financial aid at the college is also responsible to the provost, 
tather than to the college dean of students. | | 

In the second institution, as in the first, there is this noticeable lack of 
the separation of the functions of academic and personnel officers. This 


Бепега] subordination of the personnel officers to the academic officers 
15 quite typical of many of the private Eastern institutions of higher learn- 


ing. This is a questionable practice, particularly when the academic of- 

Cers have little understanding of the modern concept of the role of per- 
Sonnel services in the total educational experience of the student. There 
15 also evident at the second institution, as at the first, an attempt to have 
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the teaching faculty assume the responsibility for the development of the 
whole student. Thus the function of the dean of students of the second 
institution is to coordinate the counseling services of the university, and to 
help the faculty to carry out their tasks. The director of the university 
medical department has an equal status with the dean of students in mat- 
ters concerning the health of the students. He is not subordinate to the 
dean of students and is directly responsible to the president. A freshman 
advisory council is made up of members of the teaching faculty, and, while 
the dean of students may influence the decisions of this council, it is the 
decision of the council which will prevail in case of any conflict. 

The third institution has the most unusual organization of all three. All 
the university personnel services that are connected with the public, for 
example, admissions, student aid, and placement, are under the direction 
of the assistant to the president. Other university services, such as the 
counseling service and the health service, are under the direction of the 
dean of men; the director of student activities has a most unusual dual re- 
sponsibility to both the dean of men and the dean of women. At the in- 
dividual school and college level, all of the chief personnel officers are 
responsible to the school or college dean. The budgets of all of the per- 
sonnel services, however, must be cleared through the office of the uni- 
versity dean, who is actually the provost. Thus the real control of the 
personnel services is in the hands of the provost, rather than the dean of 
men, the dean of women, or the assistant to the president. 

Thus in all three institutions there is evident the subordination of the 
personnel to the academic, and the attempt to put the responsibility for 
personnel work back on the shoulders of the teaching faculty. There is по 
doubt that this responsibility should be shared by the teaching faculty, 
but it is essential that the university administration that attempts to put 
this policy into practice has a very clear understanding of just what per 
sonnel work entails. It is even more essential that the faculty who are 10 
carry this personal responsibility are not only personnel-minded, but 
personnel-trained. A chemistry professor who lives and breathes chemis- 
try may be a splendid person, but it will be tragic if any university 
administration assumes that all that is needed to make such a person 4 
counselor is an administrative edict indicating that the professor is now 
responsible for the personal well-being of thirty students. 

Whatever else the personnel program may be, it must be realistic. Little 
will be gained with grandiose plans that cannot possibly be put int? 
operation. There is a financial limit on the services that can be offered i? 
most institutions, and, while services should be based on student need, it 5 
likely that in many institutions not all of these needs can be met. А majo" 
problem may be the selection of the most urgent needs. а 

Another essential aspect of any student-personnel services program 15 
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the continual in-service training for all personnel workers including teach- 
ers. Not only will this result in a gain in the way of knowledge and skills, 
but it may also be the cause of a gradual change of attitudes. There is prob- 
ably no better way to develop mutual respect and understanding among 
faculty members than through small in-service group discussions, which 
may sometimes develop into even more beneficial group-therapy sessions. 
А final requisite must be a continual recognition of the fact that per- 
sonnel services are for the students, and that student representatives should 
be "in" on any program right from the planning stage. Our pattern of 
American education has too frequently ignored the students and granted 
them little in the way of assets. Frequently it has apparently taken for 
ranted that they are irresponsible individuals, who have nothing to offer, 
and must be watched constantly. It is remarkable that some individuals 
who grow up in such an atmosphere contribute as much as they do. The 
College personnel program must be based on the assumption that the 
Students are responsible individuals, who can offer a great deal if the cli- 
mate is conducive to growth. The major function of the administrator is to 
Create that climate for both students and faculty so that continuing growth 


may take place. 


CHAPTER 8 The Selection and Admission of 
Students to Colleges and Universities 


There may be some question as to whether admissions officers should be 
classified as personnel workers. There is no doubt that the admissions 
officer of old could hardly qualify as a personnel worker, and it is equally 
true that there are many institutions today where admissions officers have 
no personnel function. There is a very definite trend, however, to extend 
the personnel services, not only to those students who have graduated 
from an institution, but also to those young people who plan to attend the 
institution. If a college feels that it has a responsibility to help young 
people to plan their futures, even though they may not eventually end 
up as students at that institution, then it is obvious that all college per- 
sonnel who are concerned with admissions are key personnel workers. 
They are the first college personnel met by the would-be student, and they 
frequently help him to make decisions vital to his future welfare. 

The first contact made by university representatives is often long be- 
fore the student graduates from secondary school. College admissions 
representatives visit schools and talk with students and parents. More 
and more these representatives are guidance trained, and many have had 
guidance experience in secondary schools. Many universities and colleges: 
for example, Boston University, Michigan State College, and Stephens 
College, offer professional vocational-guidance services to secondary 
schools. The admissions representatives who are in this work must be 
skilled counselors, since so many young high-school students have little 
idea of what they want to do or what they are capable of doing. 

An interview card used by the guidance counselors in Boston Uni- 
versity's Office of School and College Relations is shown in Appendix 2. 
This card is used by the counselors when they talk with students in the 
high schools. It is in two parts so that the counselor may keep a сору 
for his file and follow the progress of the student's interest and application. 

Admissions services are generally accepted today as one of the student- 
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given more attention than data concerning special interests, moral and social 
promise, health, and financial status. 


In the last two decades the methods of selection of students advocated 
by authorities on the matter of admissions indicate not only an increasing 
feeling of responsibility toward youth, but a general trend toward a 
greater cooperation between colleges and secondary schools, and away 
from the still widely practiced system of basing entrance requirements on 
a number of earned credits in specific subject-matter fields. 


Douglass, reporting in 1931 on the results of a number of studies, stated 
that: ? 


. entrance requirements based on minima of earned credits in specified sub- 
ject matter fields [are] practically useless in differentiating between good and 
poor college risks. 

Compared on the basis of predictive usefulness to psychological test scores, 
high school marks, and principals’ ratings on college promise, the pattern of high 
school credits is obviously and definitely inferior. . . . 


Ferguson, in 1938, reported on such general trends in the matter of 
admissions as an increased emphasis upon the general school record, a 
greater inclination on the part of the college to judge each applicant on 
his merits, the reduction in the emphasis upon foreign languages as an 
admission requirement, a marked growth in the use of aptitude tests, 
increased attention given to personal qualities, and a growing tendency 
to encourage personal interviews. 

In a report on an admissions plan at Hamilton College, Cowley,* in 
1940, discussed three studies, all of which, he believed, demonstrated that 
intellectual ability was superior to specifically required units in predict- 
ing college success. Admissions officers at the college were more inter- 
ested in the applicant's mind and in his personal characteristics than in 
the pattern of high-school courses that he had taken. They determined 
whether or not they would admit him chiefly in terms of his score on 2 
scholastic-aptitude test, his class rank, and his high-school teachers’ ap- 
praisal of him. 

One suggestion resulting from the follow-up study * of the Eight Year 
Study was that admissions be based on a thorough endorsement from 2 
responsible principal, a full description of the program of study followed 
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by the student, his score on a test of scholastic aptitude, and his score 
on some type of English comprehensive examination. 

In this same follow-up study ° it was stated that the answer to the ques- 
tion "Are students with high scholastic aptitude scores more successful in 
college than undergraduates who have lower ratings?" seemed to be 
"yes" in most areas. This was particularly true in classifications that de- 
manded intellectual ability, and only slightly less so in the equally im- 
portant area of personal emotional adjustment. Interest in organized sport 
and in informal physical activities was shown by more students with 
lower scholastic-aptitude scores than with high scores. 

АП the methods indicated by these studies—the use of the principal's 
rating, the student's grades in high school, his rank in the high-school 
graduating class, and his scholastic aptitude as determined by standardized 
tests—all these methods reveal a greater cooperation between the second- 
ату school and the college. 

Character and personality rating scales are used by most colleges, 
with the opportunity for the principal to express himself in his own words 
concerning the student. Rating scales are often little more than biased 
impressions, but they do help the principal who finds it difficult to write 
recommendations. Many secondary schools today rate their seniors on а 
Scale suggested by the National Association of Secondary School ara 
pals. This scale requires the ratings of several teachers, and is used и 
generally in college admissions. A сору of this scale is shown in Ap- 
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a certain number of credits in required subjects. ТЕ is reasonable, for ex- 
ample, to say that the college should expect, and demand, a certain mini- 
mum knowledge and ability in mathematics before admitting a student. 
It is ridiculous, on the other hand, to demand that the student have two 
"credits" in mathematics without regard to his actual mathematical abil- 
ity and knowledge. 

When a student's scholastic aptitude is at great variance with his ac- 
complishment in high school, the admissions officer should discover the 
reasons. This is not likely to be too difficult if there is a close liaison be- 
tween the college admissions office and the high-school guidance depart- 
ment. 

Russell? believes that this trend toward cooperation with secondary 
schools is highly desirable. He writes: 


Traditionally the colleges have assumed the right to sclect their own entering 
students. At every other stage in the educational system, however, teachers Іп 
the unit the pupil is completing customarily determine whether he is ready for 
the next rung of the educational ladder. 

Chief exception to the rule that the college selects its own students is found 
in the publicly controlled institutions of higher education, which now in many 
states admit any graduate of an accredited high school. 

Most institutions also have a policy of admitting mature persons, often de- 
fined as those over 21 years of age, as special students without regard to the 
specified entrance requirements. 

These policies seem to be based on two ideas: (1) The high school staff that 
has taught the student for four years knows more about his ability than the col- 
lege can discover through entrance requirements and tests. (2) Motivation 15 
so important a factor in academic success that every person who really wants to 
go to college should have the opportunity to try it. These assumptions seem 
sound provided effective counsel and guidance are provided. 


It is true that in our pattern of American public-school education the 
child who is capable of graduating from one grade is considered accept 
able for the next grade. Graduation from high school, however, does not 
necessarily qualify a student for college entrance. The student who is ad- 
mitted for professional training should have the capacity to complete 
the work required for his degree. The public institutions mentioned by 
Russell may sometimes be placed in the difficult position of being force 
to admit students who are able to complete only one year of higher edu- 
cation. Intelligence is still a prime factor in the successful completion 0 
a college course, and while all individuals may benefit from further edu- 
cation, all individuals cannot master the programs that are offered in 
many colleges today. It may be that sometimes our democratic zeal out- 
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runs our logic. We cannot truthfully say that all Americans should have 
a higher education until the content of our higher education undergoes 
a drastic change. If higher education does require an increasing capacity 
to master abstract concepts and to produce creative ideas, then higher edu- 
cation is not for all. One of the tasks of the admissions officer is to help 
some young people to see that they become happier citizens by staying 
away from a college. 

At the same time, however, the guidance counselor who represents the 
admissions office knows that he has no absolute criteria which he can use 
to indicate whether or not a student should come to college. The best that 
he can do is to help the student to gain a true understanding of all his 
capacities and liabilities, so that he will be able to make a more valid 
judgment as to whether or not he should go on to college. The admissions 
officer must strive continually to devise better means of helping the stu- 
dent into the program where he will have the greatest chance of success. 


THE PLACE OF ADMISSIONS SERVICES 


If a college education is to be worth the time and money spent on it, 
it should have a deep and lasting effect on the total development of the 
individual. Intellectual, physical, economic, and social skills, attitudes, 
ideals, and appreciations should be developed by the student during his 
years on the campus. This learning may determine the future course 
of his life. 

Brouwer develops this point as follows: * 
plex of ideas, habits, feelings, and 
and the oneness, of his personality. 
ard one aspect of the person- 


To each experience the student brings a com 
the like, which are an expression of the unity, 
Inevitably, therefore, any experience directed tow е 
ality will produce concomitant learnings through the reactions the students 
make to their physical environment, to persons around them, or to the relevance 
ОЁ the experience to their needs. Thus, all experiences on the campus will affect 
the total development of the student. " 

To affect total development most effectively, therefore, the college must know 
Ше past experience of the individual—at least those aspects of it which are 
Significant for the new experience. The personal resources of the student—his 
Skills, abilities, interests, beliefs, and information—which are to be changed 

rough the educational experience in college will change only when his per- 
Sonal resources upon admission are taken into account. In order to take them 
Into account, the college must know whence they came. 

There is no doubt that, if selection and admissions procedures are to be 
effective learning experiences for each student, then as much thought and 
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planning must go into them as goes into any other aspect of college per- 
sonnel services. If we do accept this proposition that admissions pro- 
cedures are educational experiences, then we might be able to expect 
some correlation between admissions policies and the general excellence 
of institutions of higher learning. Gardner,” in a study on this question, did 
report a significant correlation between the two factors. 

А further indication of the need for an effective admissions service lies 
in the increasing number of persons desiring higher education. The GI 
Bill not only provided the necessary financial aid for hundreds of thou- 
sands of college students, but it also provided definite proof that without 
some form of financial aid a large proportion of the youth who would 
most benefit from a higher education would never be able to experience 
one. There are also, of course, a large number of college students who 
would be far better off if they were elsewhere than in college. It is the 
dual responsibility of the high-school guidance department and the col- 
lege admissions office to see that those who would most benefit from a 
college education go to college. 

The admissions counselor, because of his familiarity with the secondary 
schools, is the college personnel worker who is best equipped to make 
decisions on the matter of college admissions. For this same reason he 
should be a key figure in any student-aid committee since he will have the 
most accurate estimate of the possibility of success of those students who 
are being considered for financial assistance. A copy of a confidential re- 
port form used by admissions counselors at Stephens College is shown in 
Appendix 4. 

The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education 2° reported that of 
15,000 white seniors in high school in 1949, 35 per cent were college ap- 
plicants. An additional 23 per cent of this group indicated an interest in 
going to college sometime. In other words, over half of the students 
studied indicated an interest in higher education. 

College attendance had grown from less than 950,000 in 1900 to 
1,500,000 in 1940. Although by 1949 the veteran enrollment had dropped 
from over 1,000,000 to 856,000, the total enrollment in institutions of 
higher learning had risen to almost 2,500,000. By the beginning of the 
1950-1951 academic year the total enrollment had dropped to 2,295,000 
while the veteran enrollment had decreased to 575,000. International 
complications will continue to have a marked effect on college enroll- 
ments throughout the country, but there will be a continuing and critica 
need for higher education. 

Some of the developments which have made this need acute wet? 
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pointed out by the President's Commission on Higher Education as 
being: (1) the demands of technological progress in terms of skills and 
greater maturity; (2) the diversity of our population in occupations, 
faiths, cultural backgrounds, and interests, and its demand for democratic 
reconciliation of these differences; (3) the change from a policy of isola- 
tionism to one of responsibility in world affairs with its requirement of a 
knowledge of other pcoples; and (4) the atomic age and its requirement 
of social and economic changes to make ready for industrial use of this 
type of energy. 

More and more colleges and universities are attempting to meet the 
needs of students by helping them to select a suitable and effective aca- 
demic program of studies, by guiding them into an extracurricular pro- 
gram suited to their personal interests and needs, by assisting them to 
make decisions in line with their optimum development, and, in general, 
by assisting them to envisage their whole life plan. This guidance program 
cannot be too effective if admissions officers have been concerned only 
With increasing the student enrollment. It may be equally difficult if the 
Sole criterion for admission is intellectual status such that the student 
is intellectually in the upper 5 per cent of the population. In order to be 
able to individualize the educative experience of each student, it is neces- 
5агу to collect extensive information concerning such factors as academic 
experiences, purposes, vocational goals, interests, extracurricular experi- 
€nces, personal characteristics, home background, social experiences, 
Physical development—in fact, the whole continuum of life experience, 
One of the tasks of student-personnel services is to collect, to organize, 
and to make use of this information, since the effectiveness of a college 
Curriculum is in a large measure dependent upon the degree of its in- 
tegration with the past experiences and the needs of the student. It is 
highly desirable that the data concerning individuals entering an institu- 
tion, and the understanding derived from the admissions program, reach 
those with whom the students will do their work in the classroom. 

As has already been indicated, guidance counselors from the college 
admissions office should be in secondary schools, working in conjunction 
With the high-school guidance office long before the students are ready 
to Sraduate. Thus the college guidance counselor may help the student 
to see things more clearly so that he will not attempt to go to college, 

ut move toward some other occupation. He may also help others, who 
1ай never considered going to college, to see that a higher education 
Would be most beneficial for them. : | 
he admissions office usually makes a record of every inquiry by any 
Potential student, Appendix 5 is a copy of a card used at Boston Uni- 


ucation, Higher Education 
Washington: Government 
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versity to keep a record of any inquiry or application. The cards are kept 
up-to-date in an accurate manner, so that no student's application or in- 
terest will be overlooked or fail to be properly followed up. The second 
copy of this card is filed geographically in the office of School and Col- 
lege Relations, so that the guidance counselors may talk with the stu- 
dents in the schools when they call. 

When a student drops in to the admissions office at Boston University 
he fills out an interview card, a copy of which is shown in Appendix 6. 
This is very similar to the interview card shown in Appendix 2. The stu- 
dent fills out the front side before mecting the Secretary of Admissions; 
the Secretary of Admissions uses the reverse side for his notes. A rating 
scale of 1 to 5 is used in the lower left-hand column. 

When the student applies for admission he will, almost incvitably, fill 
out application forms. Copies of two such forms used at Boston Uni- 
versity are shown in Appendixes 7 and 8. 

The clear admittance of many students will be quite obvious, but many 
others will be borderline cases who need the attention of a skilled coun- 
selor. Wherever there is any question or doubt the student should be 
given every opportunity to work out the best solution himsclf. Often, of 
course, this is impossible, and the job of the counselor may be to help the 
student to adjust to the fact that he will not be admitted. Frequently the 
counselor may feel that the scholastically acceptable student should not 
come to college because of his lack of financial resources, and he will try 
to help the student to see what will be likely to happen if he does enter 
college. Another counseling problem arises when a scholastically accept- 
able student shows neurotic tendencies that make his success in college 
highly questionable. Thus counseling is standard procedure rather than an 
exception to the rule in the admissions office, and it is essential that coun- 
selors be a part of that office. In some colleges the registrar is the admis- 
sions officer. For obvious reasons he should be personnel-minded and 
personnel-trained. 

One of the measures of the effectiveness of the admissions service 15 
the mortality rate, and in higher education generally the mortality rate 
is such that it can give little satisfaction to admissions officers. In many 
institutions less than one-half of the students who enter the institution 
ever complete their college course. Fernandez,? in a study of withdraw- 
als from Boston University General College, found that 26.5 per cent 9 
the total freshmen class had withdrawn from the college, despite the pres- 
ence of an excellent guidance office. 

In the study, already mentioned, by Gardner, 181 college adminis- 


12 Fernandez, Joseph, A Survey of Reasons Given by Freshmen for Withdrawal fro™ 
Boston University General College—1948—49, unpublished Master of Education thesis; 
Boston University, 1950. 

13 Gardner, op. cit., p. 20. 
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trators and faculty members were asked to give their opinions as to the 
cause of student failure. Inadequate secondary-school preparation was 
given as the main reason by forty individuals, thirty-five referred to lack 
of interest as the main cause, and twenty-six pointed to the lack of ability 
аз the basic reason for failure. College administrators and students quite 
frequently do not see eye to eye, and it is interesting to compare the 
above with the answers given in Fernandez's '* study of reasons given 
by students for withdrawal. Finances were given as the main reason by 
approximately 96 per cent of the group, personal reasons by about 18 
Per cent, and academic reasons by 9 per cent. Almost half of the group 
had transferred to other schools and colleges in the university or to other 
institutions. The prevention of dropouts is a personnel job, and no per- 
sonnel worker has a more important role to play in this task than the 


admissions officer. 


THE DETERMINATION OF POLICIES OF ADMISSION 


Policy-determining agencies for admission to institutions of higher 
learning are quite varied, although a large proportion of American col- 
leges and universities use similar plans. Power to set up policies may be 
Vested in the registrar, in an all-university faculty committee, in a special 
Committee, in the trustees, in the state board of education, or in the 
President. 

Prator made a study to show the authority for establishing entrance 
Tequirements in thirty large and thirty small colleges and universities in 
the United States, to compare the organizational plans for determining 
admissions standards in both large and small institutions, and to deter- 
Mine the best practices with reference to this problem. The author con- 
cludes: 15 

A proper organizational plan for determining the standards and requirements 
9r admission would be to vest the responsibility for determining the basic re- 
Quirements in the body which has the best interests of the whole institution in 
mind. This would normally be the faculty. However, it may be desirable in 
Many institutions to have committees charged with this responsibility. The basic 
Tequirements for entrance should be satisfactory to all the colleges of the uni- 
Versity, The important consideration is to have some agency which is familiar 
With the general objectives of the institution determine the admissions require- 
Tents, It is also desirable in most institutions to maintain some degree of uni- 
‘ormity in standards throughout the several divisions or departments of the 
institution, 


If a college faculty cannot hav 
9t the institution, it should at least be aware o 


e some voice in the admissions policies 
f them. It is highly desirable 


11 Fernande: i 
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that admissions policies be under continual careful scrutiny, and they 
should be flexible enough so that changes can be made easily and quickly. 
Some college faculty members know nothing about admissions policies, 
while others know about them but by their actions apparently do not 
agree with them. The first group should be given some understanding of 
the type of student they have in their classes; and it should be made 
clear to the second group that in fairness to the students they must accept 
the admissions policies even though they may take steps to try to change 
them. It is quite unjust to have one university service say that a group of 
students satisfy university requirements with regard to admissions, and 
then to have a professor regularly fail one-half of his class because they 
do not measure up to his standards. Grading can hardly be just if the 
graders do not operate in accordance with the admissions policy of the 
institution. The author knows of one professor in a large university who 
is in the habit of telling his students that in his course the average grade 
is D. Such a clash in policies should not be allowed to exist, and either 
the admissions office should change its admissions procedures, or the 
professor should change his methods of grading. Any such professor is 
either ignoring admissions policies or is ignorant of them. 

Admissions policies should be determined by a committee made up 
of faculty members and students representing different schools, col- 
leges, and departments. The chief admissions officer should, of course; 
be a key member of the committee. The student members should be more 
than mere figureheads, and they should have a definite voice in policy 
decision. If close cooperation is to be maintained between the secondary 
school and the college, it is essential that the committee be familiar not 
only with the objectives of the institution, but with the objectives of the 
total secondary-school program as well. In fact, it would be well to have 
secondary-school representatives on the admissions policies committee. 

Another difficulty that frequently arises in a large institution is that, 
while colleges and schools may have different entrance requirements, the 
student in any one school frequently takes courses in a number of other 
schools. This places the conscientious professor in a difficult position, since 
he is grading individuals who have been admitted under different stand- 
ards. A grade of D in one college may be considered quite respectable, 
while in another it is the equivalent of a failure. 


THE RECRUITMENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


The recruitment of students is as necessary for some colleges as the 
recruitment of customers is for stores, and it is sometimes conducte 
with as much finesse and delicacy. Many colleges, particularly in the 
lean years, cannot afford to be too demanding with their prospective 
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students, and it is sometimes a case of getting recruits with no questions 
asked. Recruitment officers whose salary depends on the number of stu- 
dents they recruit may tend to become somewhat careless about the type 
of student that they are bringing into their respective colleges. 

Probably the commonest advertising instrument is the college catalogue, 
and it is indeed rare to find one which presents a completely accurate 
Picture of the college as it actually exists. It is interesting to note that the 
Purposes, aims, and ideals of different institutions, as stated in the cata- 
logues, do not differ a great deal. They are remarkably similar in 
that they refer to practically every desirable characteristic that an in- 
dividual might wish to possess. Junior college catalogues usually indicate 
that the student may be given training preparatory to entering a senior col- 
lege, or semiprofessional training if he expects to enter the business or 
commercial world. The objectives are generally couched in such lan- 
Euage that it is doubtful whether they mean much to the prospective 
student. 

Opportunities in colleges are often misrepresented in catalogues. One 
college catalogue, for example, has several paragraphs that refer to the 
educational and vocational counseling services available for students. 
Actually, all the counseling is done by the teachers; there is no assign- 
ment of students to a particular adviser; and there are no individuals who 
are specialists in vocational counseling. Another catalogue states flatly that 
an employment bureau secures and distributes jobs to students who apply. 
Actually, no up-to-date contacts are maintained with employers, and the 
number of jobs available depends on the number of employers who tele- 
Phone in and ask for students for part-time work. 

_ Another catalogue feature that is most inaccurate is the pictures found 
In some of these publications. It is natural that the illustrations chosen 
Should be the best, but it is sometimes difficult to realize that one is on the 
Same campus illustrated in the college catalogue. One catalogue refers 
to the many acres on the campus, but does not mention that there is only 
Опе building on the many acres. Another one presents a number of at- 
чаш pictures, neglecting to mention that they are all of the same build- 

The loyal alumni frequently act as recruitment officers, and are some- 
imes considered the main means by which students are attracted to the 
College, This is one reason why so many institutions make so many des- 
Perate efforts to maintain the loyalty of their graduates, and continually 
emphasize that the graduate owes something to his alma mater. The 
Sraduates of several institutions are continually bombarded with vast 
Quantities of literature, and the call for assistance in the way of money 


a 
nd students is continuous. . icitV vi 
any college wdmintstrators apparently believe that publicity via the 
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sports page will increase enrollment, and they sometimes go to question- 
able means to build a winning team. Bargaining with high-school athletes 
has now become a fairly common practice, and some administrators are 
not too disturbed by the hypocrisy of their athletic program. Many col- 
leges and universities treat the athlete in the same way that they treat 
any other student, but many others have two admissions policies, one for 
athletes and one for other students. It is extremely doubtful that this 
malpractice increases the enrollment at an institution, and, even if it does, 
many administrators would feel that the student who comes to a university 
because it has a good football team might better have stayed at home. 
An athletic scholarship may be a fine and a good thing, but it may also be 
little more than a cash inducement to get an athlete to ply his wares at 
the college that can offer him the most. Such practices as these are highly 
questionable, and they indicate a lack of a personnel point of view as well 
as a curiously uncthical attitude. The admissions officer must be concerned 
with the ways and means that are used by his institution, if not by his 
office, to induce students to attend. If he is truly concerned with the wel- 
fare of the student, and puts the welfare of the student above the financial 
welfare of his institution, then he cannot sit back and allow highly un- 
ethical practices to be used in the recruitment of students. 

As long as colleges must recruit students in order to exist, there is bound 
to be some malpractice in the process of recruitment. The greatest hope 
probably lies in the increasing cooperation between high schools and col- 
leges; and it may be that eventually a negative form of recruitment wil 
be completely replaced by a positive form of guidance with schools an 
colleges working closely together, aiming at a common objective. Boston 
University, for example, attempts in many ways to maintain a close work- 
ing relationship with the secondary schools. It sends out guidance bulletins 
several times a year to principals and guidance directors, special letters 
on any new programs, R.O.T.C. information, and the like, and career 
information in the form of charts and monographs is available to the 
schools. Discussion leaders are in constant demand for short faculty meet- 
ings, student-parent group discussions, and so on, and a regular testing 
program is available for the students. 


FACTORS AFFECTING ADMISSION TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


There is general agreement today that anyone who has the desire to 
continue with his higher education should be given the opportunity to 
do so if he has sufficient ability. Many people feel that if we are to keep 
pace with the rapid advance of science and technology, as well as with 
political and social changes, there must be more and better educatio? 
than has heretofore been offered to the average person. Americans agre? 
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that lack of money should not prevent the most capable students from 
experiencing a higher education. 
Bunker underscored the obligation of higher education when he wrote: ** 


А particular obligation seems clear upon the American colleges and universities; 
they must make available every possible facility for the training and education, 
both professional and general, of every possible young man and woman who is 
prepared by previous educational experience to undertake college work at the 


undergraduate or graduate level. 


Johnson expressed a similar viewpoint: ** 


The question then, of who should go to college seems not so pertinent as that 
of who are coming to college and what are we going to do with them. This is a 
tide that no one can stem. I think that no one should want to stem it. 

. education's answer to the question of who should go to college should 
be: Let them come—let all those come who need training beyond the high 
School years, We shall try to find for each, within the limits of sound educa- 
tional practice, the answer that will be adequate for his needs... 


On the basis of the Army General Classification Test given to almost 
10 million men entering the armed services through induction centers 
during the Second World War, the Presidents Commission ** estimated 
that at least 49 per cent of our population had the mental ability to com- 
plete fourteen years of schooling with a curriculum of general and voca- 
tional studies that should lead either to gainful employment or to further 
study at a more advanced level, and that at least 32 per cent of our popu- 
lation had the mental ability to complete an advanced liberal or special- 
ized professional education. 

The Commission was even bold enough to set a figure for future en- 
rollment in institutions of higher learning. The predictions were made, of 
Course, on the assumption that an era of peace was at hand: > 


The Commission believes that in 1960 a minimum of 4,600,000 young people 
Should be enrolled in non-profit institutions for education beyond the traditional 
twelfth grade, Of this total number 2,500,000 should be in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades (junior college level); 1,500,000 in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
Brades (senior college level); and 600,000 in graduate and professional schools 


уоп the degree. 


Harris 2 is not quite so optimistic, but even though he believes that 
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there is no market for the number of college-trained citizens as proposed 
by the Commission, he does say: 


A survey of American educational philosophy and educational economics leads 
to the following judgments: Since our democratic ideal is that higher education 
be open to as many as possible, no one from this point of view should oppose 
the democratization proposed by the President's Commission. Since the country 
can afford the costs of a wide dissemination of higher education, the use of part 
of our society's advancing gains in increased leisure merits a high priority. In 
the recent past we have taken too large a part of our increased gain in improved 
plumbing, in more alcohol, in perpetual motion, and in mass entertainment. 


There would seem to be little doubt that this national craving for the 
marks of a higher education may react negatively upon society as a whole. 
The large majority of our working population performs relatively simple 
tasks that require little training, and although all such people would 
probably benefit by more education, it is questionable whether they will 
all benefit by today's form of higher education. A liberal-arts degree may 
or may not make a streetcar conductor a more effective worker and а 
better citizen. It is the respectable thing today to have a college degree, 
and a degree and an education are by no means synonymous. Too many 
college students are after credit hours and degrees rather than an edu- 
cation, and it may be somewhat frustrating to add to four years of а 
nonfunctional high-school program four years of an equally nonfunc- 
tional college program. A statement heard quite frequently in college 
halls today is “ГЇЇ start getting my education after I get my degree, but I 
need my degree to get started. ...” 

Every added year of education postpones the age of independence and 
the day when one is a man in his own right. Even today the average col- 
lege student is dependent upon his parents for some years after he has 
physiologically and socially achieved the status of a man. The lengthen- 
ing postponement of marriage and homemaking will have, and is now 
having, a marked effect on our social structure. Added to this is the like- 
lihood of military service, which will further postpone the time when 4 
young man can embark on his career, 

Although most colleges and universities are sincere in stating that the 
reason for selecting students for admission is to choose those who will gai? 
most by study in their institutions, the size of enrollment often exerts 2 
considerable influence on policies of admission. When enrollment threat- 
ens to swamp facilities or when there is a shortage of staff or equipment 
requirements for admission become more rigid. On the other hand, when 
enrollment lags, economic considerations demand that a sufficient num- 
ber of students be admitted to prevent financial loss. The latter situatioP 
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obviously results in a lowering of standards. This lack of students again 
became a financial headache for many institutions of higher learning five 
years after the close of the Second World War, and admissions officers 
once again were scouring the country searching for students. А clouded 
international situation makes admissions predictions impossible, but one 
thing that is fairly certain is that the government will play an increasingly 
important role in determining the size of college classes. 

In reviewing the findings of several major studies, including the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, the New York State Commis- 
Sion on the Need for a State University, the Report of the Connecticut 
State Inter-racial Commission, and the American Council on Education 
report of its Committee on Discriminations in College Admission, Reeves ** 
found evidence that restricted curriculums and inadequate educational 
facilities constitute a serious barrier to youth desiring to secure a higher 
education. He reported that in New York the greatest shortage of facili- 
ties was found in both general education and in technical training for 
Youths who could profit from one or two years of further education but 
did not desire the full four years of college. There was also found to be 
а lack of facilities for training doctors, dentists, nurses, and public-health 
officials, 

The Presidents Commission >= noted the traditional tendency of col- 
leges to select students who possess verbal aptitudes and the ability to 
grasp abstractions while they neglect students possessing other aptitudes 
Such as socia] sensitivity and versatility, artistic ability, motor skill and 
dexterity, and mechanical aptitude and ingenuity. А 

Very often financial difficulties make it impossible for deserving youth 
to pursue further education. Economic conditions in the home often 
Preclude higher education for many persons because parents either be- 
little the value of a college education or discourage adequate preparation 

Nowing that they will be incapable of financing such education. 
It has been pointed out ?? that in 1945 nearly three-quarters of all chil- 
Теп under eighteen years of age were members of families whose total 
Cash incomes were less than $3,500 per year, 50 per cent were living in 
Ouscholds where the income was $2,580 a year or less, and 36 per cent 
Were growing up in households where the income was less than $2,000 a 
Year. These figures become doubly important when it is noted that the 
"Best number of children are born to the lower-income families. While 
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it is true that the national income has risen impressively since 1945, the 
rise in the purchasing power of the average worker is by no means so 
impressive. 

On this question of economic opportunity, Harris ** writes: 


It has been said that for every good student matriculated, another, equally 
good, does not enter. For example, among male native whites aged 25 to 64 
earning $5,000 or over, the proportion with four years of college or more was 
85.5 per cent; for all native whites aged 25 to 64, the proportion was but 5.8, 
or less than one-sixth. Equality of economic opportunity, on present standards, 
might raise enrollment in institutions of higher learning to five millions. 


Geography may also be a restrictive factor. Very frequently admissions 
policies restrict admission to students living near the college, or make it 
difficult for nonlocal students to attend. On the other hand, a common joke 
among Massachusetts high-school seniors is that the best way to be ad- 
mitted to Harvard is to take up residence in New Mexico. This situation 
is rather unusual, however, and the simple fact that a student lives 
within easy commuting distance of a college or university makes it 
economically much easier for him to receive a higher education. 

Various types of discriminatory practices operate to prevent many de- 
serving youth from obtaining a higher education. Admissions policies in 
many institutions are determined by such factors as sex, race, religion, 
color, and national origin. 

The President's Commission ?* has the following to say regarding dis- 
crimination in higher education: 


Discriminatory practices deprive the Nation of a great variety of talent, create 
and perpetuate serious inequalities, and generate serious tensions. The impact 
of these social attitudes and behavior patterns adversely affects our entire 
society-group relationships, the individuals who discriminate, and the individ- 
uals who are discriminated against. This spiritual damage is not measurable; 
indeed it has never been recognized with complete honesty. To the extent that 
intolerant attitudes against minority groups are given support by our educa- 
tional institutions, the fabric of our democratic life is endangered. 

A qualitative measure of discrimination at the undergraduate level is impos 
sible to obtain. Educational institutions are reluctant to be explicit about their 
selection criteria as these apply to minority groups. Discriminatory practices are 
denied, ignored, or rationalized. But it requires no parade of statistics to know 
that the situation for young people of minority groups today is unsatisfactory» 
both in their opportunity to enter college and in the happiness of their college 
life. Enrollment data unmistakably indicate the prevalence of quota systems an 
policies of exclusion. The nature of minority discrimination varies with respect 
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to different minority groups and in different sections of the country. But dis- 
crimination on grounds of an individual's race, creed, color, sex, national origin, 
or ancestry is undoubtedly a fact in many institutions of higher education. 


Admission forms are often attacked because they give information which 
may be used for discriminatory purposes. The appearance of such items 
as religious affiliation, birthplace of parents, alumni affiliations, and so on, 
Sometimes causes grave concern in the minds of those who believe that 
one should not be barred from college because of his religion or color or 
nationality. This suspicion, however, has sometimes gone on to such length 
that admissions officers feel that almost any question will bring forth the 
сту of "discrimination." They anticipate complaints whenever a member 
of a minority group is refused admission, however valid the reasons. Often 
the answers to so-called "discrimination" questions are vital to understand- 
ing the individual. More consideration might be given to a student who 
did very poorly on an English examination if it was understood that he 
came from a home where English was not spoken, or if it was known 
that he was a Negro who had very poor elementary schooling in some 
Negro school in the South. 

There is no doubt, of course, that information on admissions forms has 
been used and is being used for viciously discriminatory purposes. There 
is probably less chance of discrimination when such questions are elim- 
inated, but if a college policy is discriminatory it will not likely be changed 
by the omission of a few questions from an admissions form. А long-term 
Change of attitude must ultimately be achieved if we are ever to have real 
tolerance, but the emphasis on such details as admissions blanks may be 
ОЁ some value in that it does put the spotlight on discriminatory practices. 
Here again is a place where the admissions officer must take a stand. Can 
he actually be described as a personnel worker if he is satisfied to put 
Into operation admissions practices that are definitely discriminatory? It 
is rather difficult to see how one could say that an admissions officer was 
Concerned with the welfare of all those students who apply if he refuses 
Admission to a student because of his color or his religion. A counselor 
Would face a major problem in trying to counsel an admissions officer in 
an admission office of this sort. . 

Reeves 2° found that in recent years men students have had more diffi- 
culty in gaining admission to colleges and universities due to the superior 
academic record of women, and the desire of colleges to increase the 
Percentage of women when the enrollment was largely composed of vet- 
erans. This trend, however, is now being reversed, and there may once 


again be a dearth of men on the campus. снаа 
Although Reeves? states that the problem of discrimination in the 
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admission of Negroes at the undergraduate level is largely regional, the 
Presidents Commission > found that discrimination against the Negro 
was virtually as true in other sections of the country as in the South. The 
Commission pointed out that in higher education, according to the 1940 
census data, there were only 1.3 per cent of the Negroes, аз compared 
with 5.4 per cent of the native whites and 2.4 per cent of the foreign- 
born whites, in college. Furthermore, although Negroes represent about 
10 per cent of the total population of the United States, the Negro en- 
rollment in 1947 accounted for only 3.1 per cent of the total college en- 
rollment in the country. Approximately 85 per cent of this group was 
enrolled in 105 segregated institutions. The lower proportion of Negroes, 
however, is not entirely due to discrimination at the admissions level. 
Because of previous poor education (which may have resulted from dis- 
crimination), many Negroes find it difficult to meet admission standards. 

Religious discrimination is greatest against Jewish applicants. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Jewish applicants who have the greatest difficulty in gaining 
admittance to colleges and universities are those in the group of highest 
acceptability. These are the students who are the most intelligent and are 
the children of college-educated professional men and women. 

On the basis of a study of 15,000 white seniors in high school, the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Education states: 19 


... figures suggest possible discriminatory practices on the part of American 
colleges. Jewish applicants were nearly as successful as Protestants—and more 
so than Catholics—in gaining admission to some college. This is despite the 
fact that 68 per cent of all Jewish high-school seniors made application, as Com 
pared with a national average of 35 per cent, and that they predominately lived 
in the Northeast where getting into college was hardest for everybody. Their 
success is to be explained by their high average number of applications, 9.2 рег 
individual. But only 63 per cent were accepted by the college of their first 
choice, as compared with 71 per cent of Catholic applicants and 82 per cent 0 


2 Protestants—their relative position with respect to further choices was little 
etter. 


At the legislative level, at least, some attempt has been made to improve 
this condition. The Fair Employment Practices Act is a move in the right 
direction, but governments cannot legislate attitudes. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION AND ADMISSION 


A survey of criteria commonly used to select and admit students to 
colleges and universities indicates a wide variety of items. The most fre- 

28 Higher Education for American Democ; Vol. izi Expanding 
Individual Opportunity, pp. 29-31. анн НИЕ 

2» Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, ор. cit., рр. 27-28. 
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quently used are application forms, College Entrance Examination Board 
examinations, achievement test scores, intelligence test scores, transcripts 
of secondary-school marks and credits, rank in high-school class, ratings 
by high-school teachers and principals, recommendations by clergy, em- 
Ployers, faculty and alumni, measures of personality, interests, and apti- 
tudes, interviews, a diploma from an approved high school, and a physi- 
cal examination. 

| Graves 9° examined seventy-one studies made since 1929 on the re- 
liability of a pattern of subjects as a measure of ability to do college work. 


From this investigation he concluded: 


" There is a great deal of evidence to indicate: (1) That success in the uni- 
mici or college is not dependent upon what pupils take in high school, but 
ow well they do in what they take. (2) That success in the university or col- 


1 : 
ege can be predicted with considerable success by the use of aptitude tests, 
Personal interviews, records of grade point averages in high school, and partici- 

from high school with curricula 


ies in school activities. (3) That students 
to their life and problems of today make just as good records as pupils 
uating from traditional curricula. (4) That the effect of college entrance 


теси a : A 
ш rement upon high school curricula cannot be minimized. This effect in- 
nces the subjects taken by the 85 per cent who do not go to college, as well 


as 
the 15 per cent who do. 


C P »s 
ollege personnel workers do not measure success in college by col- 


ps Eee alone, but in the minds of many of the college faculty the 
ће т college student is the А student. While it is generally true that 
it is dent is the one who is the most successful as well as the happiest, 
Everythi true that there are A students who are unsuccessful in Led 
uM other than the achieving of high grades. In many ra к 
ing p the capacity of the student to achieve satisfactory Bre es dur- 
an m academic years, or in 120 semester hours of study, is the major, 
est мед the only, measure of his success or failure. Grading, even e its 
Perse $ a relatively subjective procedure, and a student with a nega ive 
onality will probably find it more difficult to become an А student 


an wi 3 
will one with a more positive personality. 


u . 
ckton and Doppelt * discuss tests as a basis 


den 
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objec _n this case means that the students are selecte 
* lar college. The tests аг 
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nesses and strengths, and to provide a basis for the selection of courses 
to strengthen weaknesses and exploit strengths. The authors conclude that 
the admissions tests place in the hands of the counselors tools that give 
them a clearer estimate of future subject-matter competence than does a 
high-school record. 

Carrothers 3? proposes the following criteria as a supplement to, or a 
substitute for, high-school records: 


1. Interest in the type of educational experience which the particular college 
seems to be able to offer 

2. Maturity: a certain degree of mental, social, physical maturity 

8. Health: this is of great importance to every college student 

4. Knowledge in certain important major fields 

5. Skills, without which no student can hope for success 

6. Competence, of special kinds to be demanded by certain specialized types 
of colleges or professional schools 

7. Ability, chiefly intellectual, which may be definitely indicated by a suc- 
cessful meeting of the first six items, or by additional tests and measurements 


These are but a few of the numerous studies that have been made to 
determine the predictive value of different criteria for success in col- 
lege, but the major conclusion would appear to be that it is unwise to 
depend on any one index. The best predictors of academic success in col- 
lege seem to be a combination of the student's high-school record, his 
rank in the graduating class, his mental capacity as measured by 500 
intelligence tests, and the impression he has left with teachers as indicate 
in letters and recommendations. Reading ability is also an important 
factor, and should be determined in the entrance testing, so that students 
who have reading deficiencies can be helped. 

The ideal predictive instrument will be concerned with the total per 
sonality of the individual rather than his intellectual capacity alone. Such 
an instrument does not yet exist, but every personnel officer should be 
concerned with research which will attempt to develop instruments 50 
that he will be more capable of helping young people to make а vali 
decision, rather than a guess, as to their college future. A student should be 
guided away from college if there is valid evidence to indicate that it wi 
result in heartbreak and frustration and little else. If, on the other hand, 
there is evidence to indicate that a student will gain much and will be able 
to contribute more to society if he has experienced a college education, 


then the admissions officer should do everything he can to see that the 
student does experience such an education. 


Ка Carrothers, George E., "Criteria for Selecting College Students," Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 30:86–87, April, 1946. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME ADMISSIONS POLICIES 


During the past decade several events have caused changes in college 
entrance requirements, and have also raised questions about these re- 
quirements. One event has been the admittance to college of a large num- 
ber of veterans who could not meet the usual requirements because of poor 
grades in secondary school, inadequate preparation, and even failure to 
complete secondary school. These veterans have been admitted on the 
basis of tests and other criteria, and, on the whole, they have done well 
in their academic work. Another event has been the appearance of vari- 
ous plans for close cooperation between a number of secondary schools 
and colleges in an attempt to make admissions plans more satisfactory 
for both levels of education. A few of these plans are noted below. 

The College Entrance Examination Board. In discussing college en- 
trance requirements Mumma * referred to changes among the members 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. One of these was the in- 
creasing number of colleges (twenty-four out of ninety-three) that по 
longer prescribed a set pattern of secondary-school subjects for entrance. 
In addition, thirty-eight other institutions were willing to permit excep- 
tions in courses required or recommended. The other colleges and uni- 
Versities prescribe approximately half of the secondary-school program 
апа permit a great deal of freedom in the remainder. 

Another change was the decreasing number of units of foreign lan- 
guages required by members of the board. Thirty per cent of the members 
Tequire fewer units in foreign languages than they did ten years ago, and 
31 per cent will admit students who have studied no foreign languages in 
high School, but whose records would otherwise make them eligible for 
admission, 

The Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Association.** This 
Was a plan of cooperation between a number of secondary schools and 
Colleges, The participating colleges waived their usual subject and unit 
Tequirements, and many even went so far as to waive College Entrance 

oard and other examinations. The cooperating schools, on the other 
hand, were free to experiment with their curricula. Their one obligation 
Was to supply sufficient evidence of the student's readiness for college 
Work. The 1,475 students from the thirty experimental schools had a some- 
What greater degree of college success than did the control group of 
l475 students who had taken the traditional college preparatory courses 


i Mumma, Richard A., “Further Modifications in College Entrance Requirements,” 


The School Review, 58:24-28, January, 1950. 
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in secondary schools, whether success is judged by college standards, by 
the students' contemporaries, or by the individual students. 

High-school-college cooperation in Ohio. Morton * reported in 1947 
that a plan of close cooperation has been in operation between forty-five 
colleges and the secondary schools in the state of Ohio for over ten 
years. А committee made up of members of the Ohio College Association 
and the Ohio High School Principals Association is concerned with im- 
proving relations between the colleges and the secondary schools. To 
do this, the committee regularly publishes a compendium of information 
about Ohio colleges which is intended as an aid to high-school principals 
and guidance officers. The committee also publishes a booklet addressed 
to high-school pupils. This booklet is distributed to all first-grade high 
schools in the state, and it helps the student in his planning about his 
college future. In addition to these services, the committee collects in- 
formation concerning specific questions from the forty-five member col- 
leges on such subjects as admissions and housing and makes it available 
to all high schools. 

The Michigan college agreement. Faunce * has described a plan of 
cooperation between fifty-five schools and the colleges and universities of 
Michigan. This original agreement, made in 1938, stated that participat- 
ing institutions were to admit graduates without reference to patterns of 
subjects studied during the decade 1940-1950. 

In 1945 a joint committee composed of members of the Michigan Col- 


lege Association and the Michigan Secondary School Association propose 
the following basis for admission: 27 


The college agrees to disregard the pattern of subjects pursued in considering 
for admission the graduates of selected accredited high schools provided they 219 
recommended by the school from among the more able students in the graduat 
ing class. This agreement does not imply that students must be admitted to сет 
tain college courses or curricula for which they cannot give evidence of adequate 
preparation, 

vee Secondary schools are urged to make available such basic courses 25 
provide à necessary preparation for entering technical, industrial, or profession? 
curricula. It is recommended further that colleges provide accelerated programs 


of preparation for specialized college curricula for those students who are unable 
to secure such preparatory training in high schools. 


The plan described above was adopted and put into effect in 1946, 
and the number of participating schools continued to grow. Over ninety- 


35 — р 
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two secondary schools are now on the program. Some of the results of 
the program included the development and launching of new courses, 
guidance programs, counseling programs, and follow-up studies; the be- 
ginning of regional curriculum studies; joint meetings of college and 
secondary-school committees cooperating on common problems; and the 
publication and circulation of reports of research studies conducted on 
campuses of colleges and universities, and in the schools. 

The Illinois secondary-school curriculum program. Hartung 38 has re- 
ported on the recommendations of the Illinois Committee on College 
Admissions that were turned over to the institutions of higher education 
for their study and consideration: 


The committee recommends that the colleges adopt admission policies which 
do not specify the kinds of courses the students are to take in high school, but 
Specify the kinds of competence to be required of entering students. There has 
been extensive research on the kinds of competence which are good predictors of 
college success. The following five criteria can be used by a college or university 
to provide the best prediction of the probable success of the student in college 
work: 

1. Score on a scholastic aptitude test, such as the American Council Psycho- 


logical Examination Nd. | 
2. Score on a test of critical reading, such as the Illinois High School Reading 


Test 
8. Score on a test of writing skill, such as the General Educational Develop- 


ment Test of Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression ‘ag 
4. Score оп a simple mathematical test, such as the Quantitative Section of 


the American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
5. Evidence that the student has an intellectual interest and some effective 
Study habits, as shown by his having taken at least two years of work in one 
eld in high school in which his grades were better than average 


As the number of years of schooling of the average American youth 
Steadily increases, and as the college degree comes more and more to re- 
Place the high-school certificate as the badge of respectability, the gap 

tween high school and college will become less and less tolerable. In 
Some states the public high school is even now reaching up to take in the 

rst two years of college, and college education is being adjusted to meet 
the needs of youth. College and high school are both engaged in the same 
task, and if they worked together in harmony to satisfy the needs of youth 
then the transition from high school to college would be a relatively sim- 
Ple matter, When that day comes many of the problems of the college 
admissions officer will disappear. 

One thing is certain—the nation cannot afford to let tens of thousands 
57, Hartung, Maurice L., "On College Entrance Requirements," The School Review, 

1924, December, 1949. 
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of its best and its brightest young people, who would most benefit from 
a college education, go without one. Nor can it afford to let tens of thou- 
sands of others drop out of college long before they finish their higher 
education. For the sake of the youth of the country, colleges and uni- 
versities and the public schools must work together to see that these 
young people get the education that they need. This is one of the prime 
responsibilities of the admissions officer. 


CHAPTER 4 Student Orientation 


Orientation is generally considered necessary whenever an individual 
finds himself in an unfamiliar situation, and college provides, for many 
freshmen, an unfamiliar situation that leaves them confused and frustrated. 
It would seem reasonable that the college, having admitted the student 
and accepted his money, should assume some responsibility for orienting 
the student to his new surroundings, but this responsibility is not always 
accepted, 

Orientation has probably been carried on in colleges in an organized 
fashion for centuries, but the extent to which the student was oriented 
usually depended on the type of faculty members with whom he had 
Contact. Organized orientation programs are relatively new to college 
campuses, and although Brown University inaugurated an orientation 
Course in 1888, it is only within the last few decades that there has been 
а serious attempt to tackle the problem of student orientation to college 
life, In 1932 Reeves ! expressed the present-day attitude when he stated 
that institutions having no provision for freshman orientation should give 
Serious consideration to the advisability of organizing some means of 
orienting their freshmen. Gardner ? reported in 1936 that eighty-six out of 
ninety-six institutions studied had some form of orientation program. In 
1948 Bookman ° made а study of 188 institutions with a normal enroll- 
ment of 1,000 to 3,000 students. Of these institutions 143 indicated that 
Some of the techniques of orientation were in use, while 45 stated that no 
orientation had ever been done or, if it had been done in the past, it was 
now discontinued. 

Any picture that is presented by questionnaire studies can usually be 
considered as being optimistic, since there is a wide gap between what 

1 Reeves, Floyd W., et al., The Liberal Arts College, Chicago: University of Chicago 
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administrators think they offer in the way of personnel services and what 
students feel that they receive. When an institution reports nothing in 
the way of orientation services, it is likely that the student body will feel 
that they receive very little in the way of any sort of service. 


THE ORIENTATION SERVICES 


Orientation programs in colleges throughout the country include a 
multiplicity of services. No one orientation program can be described as 
the “best,” and any institution whose program is merely a copy of a pro- 
gram that has worked effectively in another institution will probably find 
that much revision is necessary. In some institutions there is constant 
revision and experimentation. In others the same program is followed year 
after year until it comes to have little meaning other than being a tradi- 
tion. Some colleges have a program that exists in name only, while in 
others the program does not even exist on paper. 

There is no other personnel service, with the exception of student 
activities, that can be so effectively organized and administered by stu- 
dents as the orientation program. An orientation committee should be 
made up of responsible students together with the chief personnel officer 
and other faculty members directly concerned with orientation, The stu- 
dent representatives should be elected by the students, and they will 
probably outnumber the faculty members. Sophomores should be well 
represented on the committee, since they have the most recent impres- 
sions of their orientation experiences. An anonymous evaluation by the 
freshmen of the orientation program will help the orientation committee 
to detect its strengths and weaknesses and to build for the next year 4 
program that will be more effective in meeting student needs. An example 
of a form used to evaluate the camp phase of the Boston University School 
of Education orientation program is shown in Appendix 9. 

There are at least three distinct parts to the total orientation program: 

1. Precollege orientation. Many colleges are located near the schools 
that supply the great majority of their students, and it is possible for the 
college to begin orientation with prospective students before they finish 
high school. The success of this task depends to a great extent on the de- 
gree of cooperation between the high schools and the college, and on the 
effectiveness of the college admissions office. The college that remains 
aloof from the community will likely have a difficult time with any sort 
of precollege orientation. 

"College days" or "career days" are frequently used to orient the high- 
school students to some of the offerings in some of the local colleges ап 
universities. These are usually brief, they give the student a picture of a 
narrow aspect of college life, and they may sometimes give him a some- 
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what biased viewpoint. Nevertheless, they acquaint the students with 
some university personnel and give them some ideas about the aims, ob- 
jectives, and requirements of the institution. Too frequently, however, the 
college speakers try to sell their institution and their profession, instead 
of giving an objective picture and acting as a source of information. 

The chief difficulty with the one-day type of career day was that stu- 
dents were usually restricted to hearing from only one or two speakers. 
For one day the high-school campus would be flooded with college per- 
sonnel; for the rest of the year there would be no one. Most schools now 
have a series of discussions scheduled throughout the whole year, so that 
the students have a chance to listen to numerous speakers and thereby 
get some information on a variety of occupations and institutions. 

In Watertown, Mass., for example, the guidance department of the 
high school sponsors a series of career conferences open to all students. In 
1950-1951 there were twenty-one conferences, seven of them dealing with 
occupations requiring college training. : 

Some colleges invite high-school students to their campuses. This gives 
the prospective student a chance to see the college in operation, and he 
gets a sampling of life on the campus. 

Students, usually sophomores, may appoint themselves as big sisters 
or big brothers of high-school seniors who have indicated their desire to 
attend the college. By means of letters and visits these students may aid 


in the orientation of the future freshman before he arrives at the campus. 
This is beneficial only for those high-school seniors who have already regis- 
help to keep in college some students 


tered at an institution, but it may 

who would drop out even before they arrive on the campus. This idea 
Probably works most effectively in the “big-city” sort of institution, 
where many of the college students will live a few blocks from several 
high-school seniors who plan to atten 
Mores are well aware of the difficult 
will probably appreciate more fully the 
incoming freshmen. The incoming student 
feel free to express their problems to pe 
themselves, In the presence of some facul 
Polite silence and express none of their true feelings. 

Literature and movies are sometimes used to disseminate information 
about the college and its activities. A great deal of this literature, however, 
Presents a highly one-sided picture, and it may even disorient the stu- 
dent in his new surroundings. Any material that gives the future student 
ап incorrect opinion about the college he is planning to attend will ob- 
Viously aid little in his adjustment to that college. 

Boston University sends out four Newsletters during the summer months 
to the incoming freshmen. One of these is completely prepared by the 


d the college the next year. The sopho- 
ies they met the preceding year and 
problems that lie ahead for the 
s, on the other hand, will often 
ople who are very much like 
ty members they may retain a 
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Scarlet Key, the student honorary activities society. It is the student point 
of view of the university, prepared by students for students. А copy of 
this Newsletter is shown in Appendix 10. 

Ап active alumni association may sometimes be used to orient future 
students to college life. The major difficulty here, however, is that the 
alumni association is usually more interested in drumming up trade for 
the institution than in helping the youth in his planning. Alumni fre- 
quently present an inaccurate and sentimentally colored picture of the 
college of their youth. 

2. Orientation week. Orientation week, or freshman week, is an increas- 
ingly common practice, although the length of the orientation “week” may 
vary from one to seven days. Wellesley College is given credit for having 
the first program of this type (in 1916), but the Freshmen Week activities 
of the University of Maine were, in 1923, the first to receive national at- 
tention. 

Orientation is a “must” for every college, and it should utilize the services 
of the entire faculty and of some of the student body. It should not be 
either student-dominated or faculty-dominated, but both faculty and 
students should work together to assist the incoming students as much as 
possible. In many orientation programs the sophomores who made con- 
tact with the incoming students prior to their coming to the campus are 
the students who will welcome them and introduce them to college life: 
Even if there is no form of precollege orientation, the college student 
council should play a dominant role in the freshman week. An incoming 
freshman gets a "good" feeling when he sees that students who are very 
much like himself have a good deal to do with the program he is experi- 
encing. He may frequently go to a fellow student with a difficulty when 
he would not go to a faculty member. It is also true, however, that the 
students who are active in the program should be mature individuals who 
are able to carry some degree of responsibility. The reactions of freshmen 
to student counselors are not always favorable, and some freshmen wil 
feel that the student assistants are in the way rather than helpful. Never" 
theless, any orientation program that ignores the valuable aid that сап 
be given by mature students cannot be completely effective. 

There is always the danger that the confused freshman may be oriented 
to death. He can receive so much attention so much of the time that he 
will feel that he is being smothered. One of the complaints of some fresh- 
men is that they never had enough time during orientation week to do 
some of the things they wanted to do. They were too busy following the 
program, hustling from here to there, doing the things that they were 
told to do. During the orientation week there should be plenty of free 
time for the freshman, so that he can regain his breath and take stock. 
is a good idea to have some optional activities. They provide an oppor 
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tunity for freshmen who would like to be in on something all the time 
and for those who feel the need of more attention. On the other hand, the 
more mature student will have the choice of taking in some activities, if 
he wants to, or of letting them go, if he feels that they would be of no 
particular benefit to him. 

If the program during orientation week is to accomplish its purpose of 
helping the student to feel that he belongs, that he is part of an institu- 
tion interested in him as an individual, then there must be some oppor- 
tunity for him to get together with his fellow freshmen, with other stu- 
dents, and with faculty members in small groups. This is particularly 
important in large institutions, where he may wander around with the 
feeling of being No. 23,183 rather than John Smith. Small group discus- 
sions and informal sessions where the freshmen can at least get in a few 
words will help to alleviate this feeling. 

Large urban institutions often find it extremely difficult to develop a 
"group feeling" in the freshmen during the orientation week. Several of 
the schools and colleges of Boston University have attempted to overcome 
this difficulty by having the freshman class spend a few days at the uni- 
Versity's camp near Peterboro, N.H. Faculty and students live and play 
together in an informal and friendly setting for a few days, and the evi- 
dence to date indicates that this experience has had a remarkably positive 
effect on freshman morale. 

There are numerous services that usu 
tion week. The services referred to below 
tions, but they are the ones which are most oft 
Чоп period. 

а. REGISTRATION. 
Services by many personnel 
most confusing experience that 


ally go to make up the orienta- 
are not common to all institu- 
en used during the orienta- 


Registration is frowned upon as part of the orientation 
administrators. However, it is probably the 
the freshman meets, and it is seldom a 
happy introduction to college life. When registration is a part of the 
Orientation week, it is possible to prepare the freshmen for registration 
апа to alleviate the confusion at least to some degree. Prior to registration 
there can be a discussion and explanation of the registration procedure, 
and during registration students, particularly the sophomores, can lend 
invaluable help by acting as guides and information centers. There are 
few students who do not remember at least their first registration as a 
Tustrating experience. If it is part of the total orientation week it may be 


ess nerve-wracking. 
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while in other colleges the tests are administered some time during the 
first semester after the freshman has had a chance to settle down. There 
is no doubt that the opening weeks are periods of unusual stress, but the 
longer the testing is delayed, the longer it is until counselors can have 
information that may be essential if the student is to be helped in over- 
coming some of his difficulties. For some other students there may be a 
delay in the taking of remedial action that would prevent further malad- 
justment. 

It should be emphasized to the student that the testing program after he 
has been admitted to the institution is not for the same purposes as the 
testing program before admission. The sole purpose of the orientation 
test battery is to help the student to understand himself and to work out 
his problems more effectively. It may to some extent determine the course 
of study that he will pursue, or it may indicate deficiencies where remedial 
action should be taken. It should have nothing whatever to do with the 
question of who should be admitted to college and who should be de- 
tached from college. 

The type of institution will determine to a great extent the type of 
orientation testing program. А general college or a liberal-arts college, 
where students have as yet made no particular vocational choice, will 
probably emphasize vocational testing. On the other hand a professional 
school, such as a school of education, will be less concerned with tests 
indicating vocational interests and aptitudes, since the students have 
already made their vocational choice. It is true, of course, that many 
may have made their vocational choice on very superficial evidence, an 
the testing program should make some attempt to determine if they have 
chosen the right vocation. 

In most institutions the tests that are used during orientation week are 
concerned with such factors as general ability, aptitudes, interests, ап 
personality traits. Bookman,‘ referring to the kinds of tests most frequently 
administered to freshmen, mentions that every institution used an intelli- 
gence test. The one most frequently used was the American Council ОП 
Education Psychological Examination. An English test was also admin- 
istered by every school. Those used most often were the Cooperative 
English Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and the Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test. Personality tests are being used with increasing frequency as 
institutions become more imbued with the personnel point of view ап 
as the instruments for measuring personality traits become more varie 
and more valid. At Boston University School of Education, for example, & 
t I1 test oed included the Heston Personality Inventor?» 

e Gordon Personal Profile jon 
test, and the C-L Humor um ^ а 
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It is important that the tests administered are scored and made avail- 
able for the students as quickly as possible. If the philosophy of the test- 
ing program during the orientation week is student-centered and is not 
diagnostic and critical, then there will be no point in administering tests 
if the students are not going to be made aware of the test results. There 
is little chance of any personal growth resulting from the administration 
of the tests, but there is some chance of personal growth occurring as a re- 
sult of the interpretation of the tests. Many of the freshmen who volun- 
tarily come to the counselor's office for test interpretation will be in need 
of counseling, but, of course, many who do not come will have an equal 
need for counseling. 

Counselors do not agree unanimously about the place of tests and in- 
ventories in counseling, but there is close to unanimous skepticism about 
the value of administering inventories to hostile and indifferent students 
and trying to give "counsel" to those students who insist that they do not 
have a problem. A recent study at Boston University School of Educa- 
tion was an attempt to investigate any differences between those fresh- 
men who were interested enough in the results of a battery of tests and 
inventories to come voluntarily to the Personnel Office for test interpreta- 
tion and those who showed no interest in the test results. 

А battery of tests was administered to the freshman class during orien- 
tation week. It was indicated at that time that the Personnel Office would 
be happy to interpret the test results to the students as soon as the scores 
Were available. When the scores were available this invitation was posted 
on the bulletin board and the students were invited to drop into the Per- 
sonnel Office if they were interested in the test results. The same notice 
Was read to all the freshmen in one of their classes. The students who 
responded to this invitation were referred to as the "volunteers." 

Several weeks after the volunteer river had dried up, another notice 
Was read to the freshman class by their instructor. This notice stated that 
а number of freshmen had not yet made appointments for test interpre- 
tation and that it was expected that all freshmen who had not yet ap- 
Peared would make appointments immediately. The students who ter 
SPonded to this double-edged invitation were considered to be “semi- 


Volunteers,” а i m 

Sever :volunteers had appeared, steps were taken 
al " mivolunteer: ec, 

venter tie 56 of the missing students were 


9 herd į « » Тће names 
à in ers. 
isted а ated, and instructors were asked to get 


» appointment times indica À : , 
each Hie uai ipd his name down at a time suitable to him. This pro- 
cedure was repeated three times before all stragglers had made appoint- 
ments, The students who responded unhappily to this directive call were 
wn as nonvolunteers. Toran ЛЕ лате ниш) 
"t of а total of 168 freshmen, 105 were volunteers, = 
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volunteers, and 34 were nonvolunteers. Thirteen students dropped out 
before the study was finished. 

Information about the volunteers and nonvolunteers was compiled from 
the battery of tests administered during orientation week and from an in- 
terview form that was filled out by the counselors at the close of each test- 
interpretation session. 

From the interview form and the comments of the counselors the fol- 
lowing general differences were noted: 

1. The freshmen enrolled in the School of Education were fairly evenly 
divided into secondary-school majors, physical-education majors, and 
elementary-school majors. Of the secondary-school group 88.9 per cent 
were volunteers, while 2.2 per cent were nonvoluntcers. Of the elementary- 
school group 71.4 per cent were volunteers, while 26.2 per cent were 
nonvolunteers. Of the physical-education group 51.5 per cent were vol- 
unteers, while 32.3 per cent were nonvolunteers. 

2. The mean time taken for a test interpretation session with the vol- 
unteers was 21.3 minutes, while with the nonvolunteers it was 16.3 minutes: 

8. The grade point score of the volunteers at the end of the first semes- 
ter was 2.71, compared with 2.38 for the nonvolunteers. 

4. Four of the volunteers missed their first appointment, whereas six of 
the nonvolunteers missed their first appointment, four missed their 5ес- 
ond appointment, and five missed their third appointment. 

5. Ten of the volunteers indicated a desire to return for further discus" 
sion of the test results or for counseling. None of the nonvolunteers 117 
dicated any desire to return. | 

6. The volunteers tended to exhibit a good deal of questioning curiosity 
compared to the general apathy of the nonvolunteers. The general no?” 
volunteer attitude might best be described as “I don’t give a damn.” . 

7. 'The reasons given by the nonvolunteers for not making an appoint- 
ment were varied. A few are indicated below: 

“I tried, but there was no time.” 

"I had to play ball.” 

"I forgot about it." 

“No reason—I just put it off.” 

"Oh, I guess I didn't think much about it." 

"I never got round to it." 

"I came down, but the office was closed." e 

“Why should I, if I have to come down here to find out about mysel 


I might just as well go to a psychiatrist." 
“I was told it was up 


"Oh! Lazy, I guess." 


» 


е. 
to me. Now I am compelled to come down her 


oe А | {5 
f Well, усш think Tam queer, but I never like to know the resul 
of tests,” 
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Significant differences were noted in the scores on four tests that were 
a part of the battery administered during the orientation week. The Co- 
operative English Test showed a significant difference in vocabulary, 
speed of reading, and the level of comprehension, in favor of the volun- 
teer group. The Kuder Preference Record indicated that the major in- 
terest differences were in the computational and the literary areas, with 
the volunteers showing a greater interest in the literary area but less in- 
terest in the computational area. The Bell Adjustment Inventory indicated 
the major adjustment differences to be in the home and social areas, with 
the volunteers showing a more positive score in the social area but a less 
positive score in the home area. The Heston Personal Adjustment Inven- 
tory showed the major differences to be in the areas of analytical thinking, 
sociability, and home satisfaction. The volunteer group showed a more 
Positive score in the areas of analytical thinking and sociability but a less 
Positive score in the area of home satisfaction. The latter two items were 
in agreement with the Bell. 

The general picture, then, showed the volunteers to be more interested 
and curious about test results and to be more conscientious about ap- 
pointments than the nonvolunteers. They were superior in vocabulary, 
Speed of reading, and level of reading comprehension. They were more 
interested in the literary area but less interested in the computational area. 
They showed a greater capacity in the area of analytical thinking. They 
indicated a better adjustment in the social and sociability areas but less 
adjustment in the home area. The results of this study would appear to 
indicate that many freshmen who will not come to the counselor’s office 
for test interpretation are in need of counseling. 


In some instances test results may indicate that a 
Welfare, and also for the welfare of the institution, must have immediate 


treatment, There are some cases where it is quite evident that action must 
e taken immediately. There are more cases, however, where this ques- 
tion cannot be answered so easily. Should the student whose test results 
indicate the possibility of severe maladjustment be brought in for coun- 
seling, or should the door be left open so that he knows that counseling 
15 available at any time, but that the responsibility for making the con- 
tact is his? There is no quick or easy answer to this question. 

С. MEETING FACULTY MEMBERS AND ADVISERS. Orientation week should 
€ a period when the freshman gets a chance to have personal contact with 
aculty members and, particularly, with the individual who is to func- 
Most institutions have a form of faculty ad- 
e faculty adviser signs his name 
else. A faculty adviser should be 
s, and orientation week is the logi- 


student, for his own 


ton as his faculty adviser. 
Viser system, but in some colleges th 
Оп a registration card and does little 
Personally acquainted with his advisee 
“al time for the original meeting. 
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A system of faculty interviews where a few faculty members and a few 
students get together for an easy informal chat has been found to be an 
effective personnel instrument.’ The first of these interviews can take 
place during orientation week, and it helps to give the freshman, right 
at the beginning of his college career, a feeling of belonging. It also gives 
a few faculty members a chance to get better acquainted with at least 
some of their students. The key personnel man in the college life of the 
student will probably be his teacher, and orientation week is not only a 
good time for freshmen to meet with some faculty members, but it is a 
good time for some faculty members to become more aware of certain 
students. Ап easy and informal type of get-together between a few faculty 
members and a few students is an excellent means of breaking the ice. ЈЕ 
does much to establish the all-important rapport between the new students 
and the faculty. 

Although the basic purpose of the interview is to welcome the student, 
to make him feel at home, and to attempt to solve any of his immediate 
problems, it is also wise to provide some form of information sheet or 
check list for faculty committees to forward to the personnel office. This 
may prove to be a valuable addition to the counselor's records, although 
it should, of course, be viewed as nothing more than the subjective impres- 
sion of a few faculty members about a student. Nevertheless, impressions 
are important, and experience tends to indicate that those students who 
are checked by committees as in need of remedial attention really need 
remedial action. On the other hand, many students who have more seri- 
ous psychological difficulties are frequently overlooked in interviews О 
this nature. At Boston University School of Education the freshman inter- 
view form is little more than a blank sheet on which the faculty committee 
may quote anything that they feel should be brought to the attention 9 
the student personnel director. The sophomore interview form is a check 
list with items on participation, poise, general appearance, and speech. 
The junior interview form is a check list with items on professional atti- 
tude, leadership qualities, insight into current educational problems, an 
speech. Copies of these interview forms, together with the faculty in- 
сов sheet that is used in interviewing new students, are shown m 

‘ppendix 11, Appendix 12, and Appendix 13. The reasons for the inter- 
views are also explained to the students, 

" uude As а The capacity to shoulder responsibility 
iiM tae: гн ation, and it is well that as soon as students pe 
mnis бо: m that their fellow students. carry Е it 
should assist the student un A that the college believes t e. 
s in the continual development of self-reliance 


5 Arbuckle, Dugald 5. 3i 


= oT ion, 2 
212-215, April, 1952. The Faculty Interview," Journal of Higher Education, 
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Freshmen can become acquainted with some of the student leaders in 
the college at large meetings and at smaller get-togethers. At such meet- 
ings the freshmen can also receive information with regard to the various 
student activities in which they can participate. Such activities are stu- 
dent activities, and it would seem reasonable that other students should 
acquaint the freshmen with these activities. Some freshmen have a tend- 
епсу to try to "get into everything," while others will hang back and 
participate not at all. The more mature students will be able to give them 
assistance in the matter of what to choose and how much to choose. 

An idea that has proved effective is to have the first student council 
meeting scheduled as part of the orientation week. This gives the incoming 
freshmen an early chance to see their student government and faculty 
Working cooperatively together. 

€. SOCIAL EVENTS. Social events, such as teas, picnics, hikes, tours, and 
dances, are almost inevitably a part of the orientation week. There is no 
doubt that they have a place, but care must be taken that they do not 
make the freshman feel even more left out of things. Many freshmen who 
attend an orientation dance do not attend any more dances simply be- 
cause they spent the whole night standing around watching other people 

ave a good time. Social events should be carefully organized so that 
each freshman, particularly those who tend to be somewhat withdrawn, 
Will receive some individual attention. This, of course, can be overdone. 

о freshman wants to be dragged onto a dance floor by a vigorous hostess 

Who insists that he must dance and that he must have a good time. 
f FACULTY LECTURES AND TALKS. Some time is usually given to talks by 
ifferent faculty members. In the confusion of freshman week there would 
Seem to be little point in trying to introduce all the faculty of a college to 
а new student, They will be completely forgotten the moment after they 


ате introduced, It would seem more reasonable to have a student leader 
faculty members who will be 


few days. The registrar would 
lay some of the fears of the group 
cacies of registration. The chief 
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few minutes dealing only with the issues that the freshmen will confront 
i xt few days. . | 
Ы Е GIVING нм OF INFORMATION AND be NER iege 
week is a period when the freshman in some institutions is de M. kcu 
booklets and pamphlets that leave him more confused than ever. n Fi 
institutions he receives nothing in the way of printed material. = Py- ы 
site would appear to be some form of student handbook which wou e Г 
tain pertinent information. Some of the material to be found in a E 
such as the names of student officers, is valid for only one year, н Е 
the major part of the handbook contains material that could be use pe 
and over again. Putting out a good handbook is an expensive business, d 
some colleges reduce expenses by using the same handbook for d 
years but having the changeable material on removable sheets. "These 8 on 
taken out at the end of the first ycar, and the new information is given 
the student in the form of mimeographed sheets. This is not so good as | 
new handbook, but it is much better than giving the student an old boo 
that contains information no longer valid. . - 

Here too there is always the danger that the student will receive a s 
of material that means little to him. It would probably be safe to say thatt Е 
freshman will read very little of the printed material given to him. A 
thing given to him during orientation week should be concise and pe 
to the immediate situation. Otherwise there is a good chance that it wi 
end up in a wastepaper basket without ever having been read. . 

h. FREE TIME. Free time, during which the student can be on his S 
is important enough to be noted as an item. Free time should not be merely 
that time when the orientation planners run out of ways and means 9 
keeping the freshmen busy. It should be carefully interspersed benee 
the various activities, so that there is a good balance between having noth 
ing to do and having too much to do. | е 

8. Orientation courses? No orientation program is complete if it = > 
for only a few days and then is forgotten. The orientation services that ке 
freshman experiences in his first few days on the campus should be m 
the beginning of an orientation program that will carry on throughout be 
college career. One of the most effective means of bridging the Бар а 
tween the specific orientation services of the first week and the broader 
personnel services of the university is an orientation course that will ™ 
through the first year, Bookman,’ in the study already mentioned, € 
that, in 143 colleges, 61 required an orientation course, and 12 gave a seri : 
of required lectures; 49 colleges gave courses carrying credit from опе A 
three hours, while 22 colleges gave no credit for the course; 12 golpe 
offered a substitute course, which was not required; 61 colleges used 2 


° See Arbuckle, Dugald S., “А СоПег Брен " entation? Occupati 
28:112-117, November, 1949. ege Experiment in Orientati 


* Bookman, op. cit., p. 165. 
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"adjustment to college" type of course, and 12 used an "adjustment to the 
social and intellectual world of today" type of course. 
у The value of the adjustment-to-college type of course may be questioned, 
in that it is based on the assumption that whatever difficulties the freshmen 
may have can be remedied by the intellectual process of the presentation 
of information. Thus the pattern is sometimes а lecture-dominated type of 
Course where such problems as how to study, how to use the library, how 
to adjust to college life, and how to prepare for a vocation are discussed. 
For many freshmen these talks are quite impersonal and have no particular 
Meaning, A discussion of how to use a library, for example, becomes much 
more meaningful when the students are taking a course in English, where 
it is necessary to use the library, than when it is merely presented as one 
of the topics in a course. Another difficulty with such a survey type of 
Course is that it is frequently taught by a number of different faculty mem- 
ers and lacks any sort of continuity. While it may be of some benefit to the 
freshmen to get acquainted with different faculty members, the ensuing 
Confusion probably offsets any benefits that might accrue. It is better to 
ave the freshmen become acquainted with the ideas of different faculty 


members by taking their courses. | 
faculty planned and faculty dominated, 


any orientation courses are 
Оп the assu mption that the faculty knows better than the student what 


& student's problems may be, and in what direction student orientation 
Should proceed. The validity of this assumption may be questioned. All 
Problems are personal problems, and they cannot be fitted into convenient 
niches labeled educational, emotional, legal, marital, and so on. It may be 
О Value to some individuals to be given а voluminous mass of intellectual 
Cata, but students with emotional conflict will find little value in such 


Informati 
mation, facts, and figures. 
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sonal adjustment. Its purpose is to help students become capable of solving 
their own problems, problems which are often directly related to their 
change to a college environment. All freshmen meet for one and a half 
hours a week in groups of about thirty students. Part of the time may be 
taken up by a general discussion, and then the groups split up into two 
smaller groups for continued discussion, which may be more therapeutic in 
nature. The leader attempts to discuss issues which might have personal 
implications for the students. Every attempt is made to help the student 
to feel that this is his hour and that he can talk about anything he wants. 
Sometimes a mimeographed sheet is handed out at the beginning of the 
smaller group meeting. This sheet might present a hypothetical situation 
or a case which would be related to the general discussion and which 
would also have some personal bearing on some or all of the students. 
Often these situations are suggested by students themselves. Examples 
of some of the situations raised are given below: 

“I find myself unable to become accustomed to this college life. Every- 
one is so forward and frank—I'm not used to that. There's too much going 
on. It’s a noisy place and I don't like the meals. My roommates are shallow 
individuals and won't listen to me." 

“I know my problem, and I can put it very plainly. Moreover, I'm glad 
to be able to spill it to someone who, I think, will understand. I’m an 
individual who has a very normal instinctive sexual drive. So far I have 
been able to curb my desires and passions and have been brought up to 
watch my step until marriage. But you know the conflict I’m going through. 
It adds up to this—life is short, social outlooks change, everybody’s do- 
ing it, it seems very natural. Seriously, my thinking says ‘let yourself 50, 
but Pm afraid, truly afraid.” 

“I can’t seem to please my professors, I study long hours and what do 
I Eet—D's and F's. I write what seems to me to be superior themes for 
English, and I get lousy marks with comments like: "This is not the idea 
or ‘You missed the point? I grind away on history and when an exam 
comes, my thoughts go out the window. Biology is right down my alley: 
but I can't seem to satisfy the instructor. They seem to want you to be ? 


perfectionist. I can't understand it—and I've got to do better in order 
to stay here." 
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1. The leader directs questions to individual students, naming the stu- 
dent. Reticent students are questioned frequently, in an attempt to bring 
them into the discussion. Students who question too frequently are ignored 
by the leader or silenced in a more directive fashion. Students wave their 
hands to ask permission before questioning the leader. Generally, the ma- 
jority of the questioning is done by the leader rather than by the students. 

2. When the leader answers questions, he frequently answers them in 
much detail, going far beyond the question that was originally asked. Such 
answers usually cut off any further immediate questioning. 

8. The leader frequently brings in personal experiences and personal 
feelings on certain issues. 

4. The leader may criticize certain expressed attitudes contrary to his 
own. This is usually quite delicate, but there is, nevertheless, a definite 
indication of leader disapproval of certain student attitudes. 

5. The leader may sometimes become involved in personal arguments 
with individual students who are bold enough to take issue with him on 
some subject. 

6. A sociometric pattern shows little indication of any group interac- 
Чоп, There is seldom any response if it is not leader initiated. Comments 
and questions generally flow from the leader to individual students and 
Stop at that point. 

-$* On the other hand, under a student-centere 
lowing procedures may be noted: 

1. The leader's comments are basically reflections of the expressed feel- 
ings of the speaker, comments that indicate an understanding of the situa- 
tion, comments that answer a specific question, or comments that throw 
the basic issue for discussion back onto the shoulders of the students. 

2. There is no attempt made to pressure more reticent students into 
joining the discussion. The emphasis is on helping the student to feel com- 
fortable and at ease, and, if and when he does speak, the leader's com- 
ments will encourage him to participate further. 

8. The leader does not feel under any pressure to keep the discussion 
going at a continuous pace. It will proceed at a rate decided by the students 


rather than by the leader. 
| 4. The leader at no time criticizes, moralizes, 
judge. 

5. The leader is more concerned with reflecting and showing an under- 
Standing of the confusion that may have prompted a question, rather than 
With giving a specific answer to an unanswerable question. 

6. A sociometric pattern shows much group interaction. Questions are 
directed at the leader only as one member of the group, and it is impos- 
Sible to distinguish the leader by studying the pattern of questions and 
responses, 

An orientation course is an integral part of thi 


d type of leadership the fol- 


or acts in the role of the 


e total orientation pro- 
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gram, and it should be a must in every institution of higher learning. 
Worthy of the consideration of every orientation director is the sort of 
course where the major emphasis will, at the beginning at least, be on the 
personal orientation of each individual student; where the lectures and the 
group discussions will be based primarily on the problems of the students 
as they see them; where the group discussions will be student centered 
rather than leader centered, so that the student will feel as free to talk as 
he would in a therapist’s office. 

In the Illinois study of fifteen colleges, conducted by the author, some 
1,800 students were questioned about orientation services. Some of the 
conclusions were as follows: 

l. The various orientation services were experienced by from one- 
fourth to three-fourths of the freshmen who were questioned in those 
institutions where administrative officers had indicated such services were 
part of the orientation program. The proportion of freshmen experienc- 
ing various orientation services was less than would be expected from the 
extent of the orientation program that was apparently being provided. 

2. The formality of the administrative organization with regard to the 
orientation program did not necessarily indicate the extent to which that 
program was being experienced by the freshmen, nor did it indicate the 
effectiveness of the program from the viewpoint of the freshmen. In several 
cases the proportion of freshmen who experienced certain orientation 
services in two small colleges, where there was no organized orientation 
Program, was larger than in other types of institutions, where, according 
to administrative officers, these orientation Services were being provided. 

3. The orientation services that, according to student opinion, seeme 
to be most effective were individual faculty advising, faculty lectures an 
talks, and the dissemination of pertinent information about such things 


as college requirements for graduation, campus activities, and the phi- 
losophy of the college. 


4. The orientation services 
ing by senior students and p 
field days, picnics, faculty te 


~ 
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articipation in various social events, such 
аз, and tours of the campus or city. 
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ап enrollment of about 1,000 students. The orientation program at Grin- 
nell represents two units of work, one in each semester. It consists basically 
of lectures by faculty members and guest speakers, round-table discus- 
sions, tours, group and individual meetings with faculty counselors, and 
remedial work in reading and study problems. 

The program is directed by a committee on orientation, which is made 
up of the Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, the Director of Counseling, 
and the Director of Testing. A Personnel Board is responsible for the gen- 
eral program of orientation for new students, not only during New Stu- 
dent Days in September, but throughout the whole year. Ап active share 
in the program is taken by the thirty faculty counselors of freshmen and 
Sophomores. The Director of Counseling represents these faculty advisers 
in the central committee. 

The original program in the 1930's met twice a week, was worth one 
hour of college credit each semester, and included a study of elementary 
hygiene in addition to problems of general college adjustment and a pro- 
Bram of vocational orientation. The program of health education was later 
assigned to the Departments of Physical Education for Men and for 
Women. Academic credit is no longer given for the orientation work. 

Illinois College at Jacksonville, Ill., is а coeducational institution with an 
enrollment under 1,000 students. The program at Illinois College lasts for 
five days, It consists of faculty talks, registration, group meetings, several 
assemblies, chapel, and a number of social events, including a reception 
for parents, movies, a campus supper, a party, a reception at the Presi- 
dent’s house, and an all-college mixer. 

Emmanuel College of Boston, Mass., is a women’s college with an en- 
rollment under 1,000 students. The Freshman Week at Emmanuel College 
lasts for four days, All freshmen are required to attend all events. The pro- 
Eram consists of registration, general assemblies, several guidance lec- 
tures, several orientation lectures, a meeting of the moderators of college 
clubs and the freshmen, several addresses by student leaders, a “baby 
Party,” a meeting of teachers and freshmen, the administration of a psy- 
chological examination, and a concert, reception, and tea for the freshmen 
and their parents. : 

Orientation lectures are given to the freshmen throughout the year in 


а one-hour course. The text used for the first semester is Newman’s Idea of 
a niversity. During the second semester the lectures are more practical. 

€ various fields open to women after graduation are described and dis- 
Cussed by guest speakers who have been successful in the respective 


у ] Б 
Ocations under consideration. 
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The University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, is a coeducational institution 
with an enrollment between 3,000 and 4,000 students. The orientation 
program consists largely of a series of meetings held early in the fall 
semester, at which time students are given instructions on university 
problems. These meetings are largely conducted by senior students. 

At Agnes Scott College in Decatur, Ga., there is a series of opening-day 
events that run through the months of September and October. Some of 
these events are the administration of placement tests, numerous social 
events such as picnics, parties, entertainment by the alumnae, and sings, 
library classes, student meetings, handbook classes, Bible classes, chapel 
exercises, vespers, discussion of the Honor System, and the Student Gov- 
ernment Pledge Ceremony. 

In addition to this series of events specific orientation programs for 
freshmen are conducted every Monday morning. These programs include 
such events as class meetings, discussions of campus organizations, the 
election of class chairmen and cheerleaders, talks, and the showing of 
movies on mental health, religion, study habits, and vocational guidance. 
These Monday morning programs are later evaluated by the freshmen. 

In huge New York University, with five separate undergraduate schools, 
the task of freshmen orientation is of necessity handled on an individual 
School basis, the programs varying according to the specific needs of the 
School. In general these orientation programs are comprised of talks by 
representatives of the administration, faculty, and student organizations 
in which are emphasized such subjects as the history and purpose of the 
institution, the regulations governing student, social, and academic life; 
and, in some instances, the formation of proper study and health habits. 
Each of the schools provides a guidebook for the new students, prepare 
usually under the aegis of the student council, and in each an effort is 
made to acquaint the newcomer with the physical details of the campus: 

Wellesley College in Wellesley, Mass., is а women’s college with an 
enrollment between 1,000 and 2,000 students. Freshmen come to the 
It P E ча before the date set for the return of upperclass students: 
е чана riis und of each "Village Junior" to give the freshmen 1?" 

‚Стоп Concerning college government regulations and to assist them ЇЇ 
their adjustments to college life. These Village Juniors are a group 0 
juniors selected by the college government. 

At the beginning of the freshman year each student has a conference 
with a member of the faculty who serves as adviser to a group of freshme? 
Шаша | the same house. This adviser maintains contact with the groUP 
Bret te feda yoat and por lr Sings o te Dom ° 

à 15 are selected by the administration. 
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tunities for obtaining odd jobs during the year, summer positions, and of 
Ways for planning various vocations. Speakers from different fields come to 
the college from time to time to tell of their work and the qualifications 
necessary for success. 

The college orientation program includes a physical examination, a 
Speech test, а tour of the library, and an ear-training test for students elect- 
Ing courses in music. Meetings are held by the College Government Asso- 
Ciation to introduce the freshmen to the extracurricular activities of the 
College, and representatives of each of the activities hold office hours dur- 
ing the next few days to enable freshmen to sign or to try out for extra- 
Curricular activities. 

_Each freshman discusses her choice of electives with her faculty ad- 
Viser some time during the orientation period. The Dean of Freshmen 
holds regular office hours throughout the orientation period to talk with 
Students who have special problems. em . 

Kent State University at Kent, Ohio, is a coeducational institution with 
an enrollment of about 5,000 students. The orientation program begins 
with freshman week. The Director of Student Advising is in charge, and 
with the aid of a faculty committee arranges the program, which features 
tests, information about the institution, lectures by academic and per- 
sonne] deans, and social events. The new students are separated into 
Broups of about thirty each, and each group is under the guidance of a 
aculty member. 

ollowing this first week a follow-up program is arranged. A one-hour 
course is offered for one term. New students are registered in several sec- 

‘ns, each of about thirty persons. The men and women are registered 
D? arately, The Dean of Women teaches the women's sections and the 
uni women is that of providing information about heen црна. 

Versity services, Suggestions are given dealing with study habits, 

pre bers of the faculty, guidance in dies 
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CHAPTER 5 Vocational Services and Counseling 


It is obviously impossible to separate sharply the various aspects of a total 
personnel program into pigeonholes labeled vocational services, health 
services, religious services, housing and dining services, and so on. АЙП 
are interrelated, and the solution of an occupational “problem” may some- 
times depend on the solution of a religious difficulty. Specific personnel 
services, nevertheless, are necessary for the majority of normal and ad- 
justed students, as well as for the minority of disturbed students. One of 
the major functions of any personnel service is preventive, and specific 
services, such as vocational services, often work to head off future diffi- 
culties. 

By the time a student comes into a college his vocational future has, {0 
some extent at least, been decided. The fact that one has a college de- 
gree may, on the one hand, extend his job opportunities, but at the same 
time it makes it most unlikely that he would be satisfied with a large num- 
ber of occupations. Not many college graduates would happily fit into 
such tasks as those of the waitress, the postman, the electric-meter reader 
the garbage collector, and so on. The college freshman has already peen 
guided—or misguided—away from the great mass of occupations that 
occupy American workers and toward the few occupations that hol 
greater prestige, although, in many cases, less financial remuneratio 
Effective college vocational services will aid those who have been wise y 
guided toward college, as well as those who have been misguided ог до 
guided at all. Close cooperation between high schools and colleges + 
necessary, for the effective operation of all college personnel services: 
in no service is it more essential than in those concerned with vocations: 

There are few decisions that a young person makes that can rank in im- 
portance with that of the choice of а career. When our society was ^ 
complex, in the days of the pioneers, the choice of a career was still 1" 
portant, but it was a much simpler process if for no other reason oe 
that there was not much of a choice. As society became more complex; e 
number of jobs available multiplied to fantastic proportions. А comm e 
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of the American Council on Education? notes that professional services 
have increased 9.2 times from 1870 to 1930; the number of chemists has 
increased 47 times; the number of dentists 8.88 times. Professions such as 
nursing and librarianship, neither of which existed in 1870, today employ 
hundreds of thousands of people, mostly women. 

These figures refer to only a few of the professional jobs, and many 
college students are quite unaware, both before and after they start college, 
of the multiplicity of job opportunities that lie before them. If no vocational- 
Euidance services are available, the chances are that the occupational 
Choice of a large number of college students will be on a very haphazard 
basis. ТЕ students are to come to know their potentialities and their liabili- 
ties in our complex and highly competitive world of today, an effective 
Vocational guidance program is essential. 

It is dangerous, however, to accept the assu voc 
counselors that a scientifically planned job of occupational training and 
Placement will solve all work problems. Occupational unhappiness and 
ineffectiveness is often an effect more than a cause. A large proportion 
of the adults of this country who are happily and successfully engaged 
in the pursuit of a great variety of occupations have had, at some time, to 
do some adjusting to their occupation. Very often it has not been an 
Occupation of their choice, but their adjustment to the occupation has re- 
sulted in a different occupational environment. Occupational difficulties 
are not always solved by better occupational placement, and occupational 
unhappiness is not always an occupational disease. This in no way, of 
Course, detracts from the necessity of an effective vocational-guidance 
Program. Other things being equal, an individual is going to be happier 
and more effective when he is engaged in an occupation fitted to his in- 
telligence, his aptitudes, and his interests. An intelligent man will find 
ittle challenge in tasks that can be performed by a child. On the other 

and, a well-balanced, intelligent man will soon move effectively to more 
complicated tasks that challenge him, while a disturbed individual may 
Continue at a task that he loathes. Similarly, a well-balanced indivi 1 
Who finds that his occupation is completely contrary to his rena be : 
Probably se intelligent counsel and try to move in 
d ае i eed aib his IPS The — sn Rn мы 
Clients indivi re in need of therapy ё 
п sna о аена training and ауа pons << 
thought of as a human problem, rather than а mechan! os process by 


кк of which all the oddly shaped pegs are placed in the appropriate 
Чу shaped holes. 
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students, and they were generally of two types. There were students in 
training for professions such as the ministry or medicine; these usually 
came from the upper socioeconomic brackets so that vocational place- 
ment was not considered as a problem. There were also students, includ- 
ing the great majority of female college students, whose college training 
was concerned with the social graces. Their education was definitely not 
an education for making a living, and even today many liberal-arts col- 
leges feel that their task ends after they have given the student a broad 
general education. Wriston,? some years ago, expressed this attitude when 
he stated that choosing a college career was a less important problem for 
college students than many people believe, and that career decisions ought 
properly to be delayed until the end of a liberal-arts course. 

A more prevalent attitude, however, is stated by a committee of the 
American Council on Education: 3 


Arts college students face three decisions which relate both to educational and 
occupational orientation: first, the choice of a curriculum upon admission; 
second, the choice of a major at the end of the sophomore year; and third, the 
choice of a job at graduation. . . . The first decision lies in the area of educa- 
tional orientation if a tentative vocational choice has already been made on the 
basis of individual diagnosis. The second decision embraces the provisions 9 
both. The student needs educational counseling in planning his major, but his 
major will often lead to his ultimate career. Therefore, at this time especially he 
needs both kinds of orientation. The third decision, the choice of a job at 
graduation, lies more in the area of occupational orientation. But when а stu- 
dent's diagnosis points to graduate or further professional training, then the 
decision relates to educational orientation. 


Colleges and universities can no longer feel that they have satisfied their 
obligation to a student merely by granting him a degree upon the com- 
pletion of 120 semester hours of study. If the college is concerned with the 
whole student, then it is most certainly concerned with his occupation? 
planning while he is in college and with his occupational success after he 
leaves college. If the college has respect for the dignity and worth of the 
human being who comes to it as a student, then it will accept the tas 
of vocational guidance as one of its responsibilities. As originally define’ 
by a committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association,’ this 15 
the process of assisting the individual to choose an occupation, to prepare 
for, to enter upon, and to progress in it. This definition remained at the 


? Wriston, Henry M., The Natu i <. Lawrence 
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masthead of Occupations, the official journal of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, until it ceased publication in May, 1952. 

The work that must be accomplished in college occupational programs 
requires the skill of the professionally trained worker and the heart of 
the understanding human being. The services that are performed by 
the occupational program are many, but they could be categorized into 
three fairly distinct areas. These areas are the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of information, vocational counseling, and placement and follow-up. 


THE GATHERING AND DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Among the major tasks of the vocational-guidance worker are the gather- 
ing of information about students and about occupations and the dis- 
semination of that information to students. Students will be aided little 
if the data gathered about them are not passed on to them; and, if they 
are to make intelligent choices about jobs, there must be a continual flow 
of up-to-date information about occupations available for them. 

If a student is to be intelligent in his occupational planning and choice 
he must have some knowledge of his abilities, his aptitudes, and his 
interests. He should have some understanding of his attitudes and how 
they affect the goals that he seeks. He should be aware of the part that 
his past and present experiences will play in his occupational future. 
The vocational services can help the student to find an answer to these 
questions, and it can assist him in laying a firm foundation for career 
determination and successful placement. It can see that the student's 
Courses of study have at least some relationship to his future world of work. 
An American Council on Education Committee describes * the college as 


having a double responsibility: 


- it should determine whether it offers a program of studies appropriate to 
the student's interests and expressed goals . . . it may... incorporate into 
its admissions standards procedures designed to obtain a preliminary evaluation 
of the student in terms of his personal adjustment, motiv: 
lege, and his intellectual capacity for college work. 


ation in coming to col- 


that the student's college education does 
not degenerate into a strictly vocational training. The college is not a 
Vocational-training school. A higher education should help the student in 
his future occupation, but if he is trained only for making a living he may 
not do too well in the more complicated processes of actually living. The 
Purpose of a college education is not to improve one's technical training, 


Care must be taken, however, 
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although it may help a technician to live a happier and more effective 
life. 

Personal records started in the public school will provide valuable in- 
formation for vocational guidance. Not only will they provide the voca- 
tional counselor with standardized test results, but they may also give him 
some indication of the impressions that the student left with various teach- 
ers, of the activities in which he participated, of his out-of-school work ex- 
perience, and of the attitude of his peer group toward him. Close coopera- 
tion between the school and the college is necessary if such information 
is to be provided by the school for the college. Some colleges are able to 
get scattered bits of information from some schools, but in many cases 
the college has to start from the beginning in the gathering of informa- 
tion about the student. 

Information may be gathered about the student throughout his college 
experience, and it is likely that the most extensive cumulative record will 
be found in the vocational office. In an institution with numerous person- 
nel services, various offices may keep records on a student. Sometimes this 
is necessary, but sometimes there is a wasteful duplication, and sometimes 
the keeping of records serves no particular purpose at all. An admissions 
office will have a record of a student at least from the time he applies for 
admission until the time he is admitted. In a large university the ad- 
missions office frequently forwards the records that it has gathered to the 
registrar of the school or college where the student is pursuing his studies. 
This would be one major set of records where the chief emphasis would 
be on the academic career of the student. A personnel department or à 
counseling center might also have a cumulative record about the stu- 
dent, but in this case the emphasis would be on his total personality pic- 
ture. Many of these records, such as verbatim reports of counseling ses- 
sions, or counselor impressions of the student, would be strictly con- 
fidential, to be seen by no one but the counselor. 

А typescript, part of which reads as follows, would obviously be con- 
sidered as confidential information. When the student talks in this way 
to the counselor about a faculty member, he assumes that the counselor 
will keep this information to himself. 

SrUDENT: . . . and it's more than I can stand. She's pushed me now for 
three years and I'm just not going to take any more. 

CouwsELOn: Uh-hum. . . . 

Ѕторемт: God damn it, doesn't she realize how some of us feel. If you 
crawl to her you'll be О.К. but I’m not going to crawl, and she's not going 
to get me to quit either, although I know that's what she wants. (Long 
pause.) But I wonder what she'll do now . . . ! Guess she's got me ove? 
a barrel. 

COUNSELOR: You mean you're in a sort of a spot. 
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Nor would this comment, made by a counselor after a student had come 
in for a chat, be available for anyone else: 

Note: Mary Dodd seemed very vague as she talked about her academic 
plans. She frequently interrupted a comment before it was finished. At 
times it was difficult to make sense out of what she was saying. On two 
occasions she appeared to gaze into space for a minute or two. Several times 
she mentioned her fear of being attacked by men when she was alone. 

А placement office could have still another type of record, where there 
would be an attempt to build up the sort of information that an employer 
wants to see when he is inquiring about prospective workers. Copies of 
two of the forms filled out by students who come to the Boston University 
Placement Office are shown in Appendix 14 and Appendix 15. 

In many institutions there are these three distinct types of records: 
the academic type of record kept by the registrar, the confidential personal 
record kept by the counseling center, and the placement record kept by 
the placement service. It is generally agreed that some central file of 
information is desirable, but the extent to which this is possible depends 
9n many factors, The size of the institution, for example, may make it 
next to impossible to have one main central file of information on the 
Students, Nor would a central file be desirable or possible in some large 
city institutions that have various schools and colleges scattered through- 
Cut the city, Very often the possibility of centralization depends on the 
Physical setup of the college buildings. | 

The offices housing the vocational services would seem to be a logical 
Place to build up the major set of records. The information first collected 

Y the admissions office and the information collected by the registrar 
Should be in the student's folder in the vocational-guidance office. How- 
€ver, while the admissions office may have little need for the information 
it has gathered, the registrar may have constant need for reference to in- 
ormation normally kept in his office. If the registrar has easy access to a 
Central file, there is no reason why the information that his office collects 
should not be in that file. If, however, he does not have access to the 
Central file, he must retain his own information or keep a duplicate file. 

ore often than not the vocational-guidance center and the counseling 
Service will be in the same building and may often be regarded as the same 
Service, Some students who come for assistance may need therapeutic 
Counseling while others require vocational guidance. Some personnel 
°rkers may function strictly as psychometrists, others as therapists, 
snd some may have a dual role. А great deal of the testing that is done may 
© Of the sort that gives necessary information to aid in occupational 
“Avice ара in placement. Such information may be available for future 
see overs and interested faculty members and teachers. In the counseling 
uation, however, the sort of information that one would get from the 
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Rorschach would not be the information that would be used by a place- 
ment office, although it might be used by the counselor in the total 
counseling process. Such information, as well as the information that the 
counselor would receive as the counseling progressed, would be for the 
client enly. There is an obvious need for more than one file. The one cen- 
tral file could contain the great mass of information, grades, test results, 
recommendations from teachers and others, extracurricular activities, work 
experience, and so on, while the much smaller file in the counselor's office 
would contain the confidential information. The counselor might use the 
information in the central file, but the placement officer would not use 
the information in the counselor's file. 

The placement office is the logical point of culmination for the greater 
part of the information that has been gathered about the student during 
his stay in college. Some test results would be considered confidential, 
and certainly all the information that results from a counseling session 
would also be kept in the confidential file of the counselor. Many place- 
ment officers would probably consider that a good deal of the information 
that had been gathered was extraneous and not of value as an aid to the 
employer. 

Different employers will want different types of information. A super- 
intendent of schools will probably want some information that would not 
be considered important by the personnel manager of a large store 
Nevertheless, there is a good deal of information that will be sought by 
all employers, regardless of their particular field. What is some of the 
information that a vocational-guidance office might be expected to have 
gathered? 

1. Information forwarded by the public school and information gath- 
ered. by the admissions office. The information forwarded by the public 
school will likely be inadequate, and, in some cases, much of it will be of 
little value. The information gathered by the admissions officer will likely 
include such things as high-school academic record, record of participa- 
tion in student activities, work experience, and letters of recommendation 
from teachers, principals, and other individuals. Some admissions offices 
will also have the results of a test battery which may be administered to 
all students or only to those whose high-school record is below a “cleat 
admittance” point. These tests are usually concerned with the measure- 
ment of the student’s intelligence, his academic achievement, and his 
capacity in English. Tests which are used frequently by admissions offices 
are the Ohio State Psychological Examination, the American Council ОЛ 
Education Psychological Examination, and the Cooperative English Test. 
Many colleges use the School Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board and a variety of tests of academic achievement. А multiplic- 
ity of aptitude tests are available for different schools and colleges, tests for 
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would-be teachers, doctors, lawyers, engineers, artists, musicians, com- 
mercial workers, and so on. In many schools, however, these tests are used 
аз a guidance battery after the student has been admitted to a school 
rather than as part of the admissions battery to help determine what school 
or college the student should enter if he is to be allowed to enter at all. 
Interest inventories are in a somewhat similar position, in that they are 
more often administered as part of a guidance test battery than as part of 
an admissions battery. Again, it would seem reasonable that an interest 
inventory would be helpful to an individual when he is being admitted 
to college and might spare him the frustration of being placed in an 
area of study where he has no basic interests. 

2. Information from a battery of guidance tests administered after the 
student has been admitted. As has been indicated, some of the tests given 
by the guidance department might better be given by the admissions de- 
Partment to aid the student in his choice of a particular branch of study. 
On the other hand, there are many paper-and-pencil tests that will prob- 
ably be answered more accurately when the student is aware that the 
answers will not affect his entrance into college. The admissions battery 
is to help the administration determine which students will be admitted 
to the college, whereas the guidance battery is to aid those students who 
have been admitted to the college. A Kuder Interest Inventory might aid 
а liberal-arts college student in planning his future field of specialization, 

ut it would probably be more effective if it were given to a future school 
of education student before his admission to the school rather than after. 
A discussion of a percentile rank of 8 in the area of social service will 
likely be more helpful to a student in a liberal-arts college than to one in 
а school of education. 
A guidance battery of tests may include tests that have not been given 
У the admissions office in such areas as academic capacity, subject-matter 
achievement, aptitudes, and interests. Personality tests are becoming in- 
creasingly common as а part of a guidance battery, and in some cases they 
are being used by admissions offices. There are few personality tests, how- 
Sver, that could be of benefit to an admissions office, even if that office 
ronsidered personality as one of the factors affecting admission. It would 
е Obviously unjust to prevent a student from experiencing a higher edu- 
Cation because of the results of a personality test, with the exception, of 
Course, of some cases where there was every indication of an extreme 
“turbance requiring immediate attention. Psychometrists, however, are 
mie means in complete agreement when it comes to naming tests that 
К re 1 Clearly indicate such a possibility. The occupation for which the 
ent is training would also be an important factor in the consideration 
treet a matter, A personality test might give indications of a fairly ex- 
me disturbance that would raise some question about the wisdom of 
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the student going into a school of education or a school of nursing, but 
it would not mean that the student should not pursue his higher education 
in other fields which were less of a service nature. Even here, however, it 
is extremely difficult to say that a student should be barred from going 
into teaching because of certain personality deviations indicated on tests 
such as the Rorschach or the Thematic Apperception Test, or on the pencil- 
and-paper variety such as the Heston, the Bell, the Guilford-Martin, and 
others. Personality tests may be used by admissions offices to help a student, 
but they should not be thought of as a means of barring a student from a 
college. When they are used as part of a guidance battery their sole pur- 
pose is to help the student to understand himself more effectively. 

Personality tests are used by vocational centers to aid a student in his 
occupational planning. This is particularly true in vocational-guidance 
centers where personal adjustment is considered to be necessary in order 
to achieve vocational adjustment. In such cases the vocational counselor 
is capable of functioning as a therapist, as well as a source of occupational 
information. The interpretation of many tests, particularly those of the 
projective type, is a highly complicated matter, and if the results of such 
tests were available for all interested personnel workers there would be 
more chance of misuse than of use. The Rorschach is a test that might be 
used by a therapeutically oriented and trained vocational counselor, but 
the interpretation of such a test would not belong in records that were 
being used for purposes of placement. 

3. The registrar's records of scholastic standing. These have an obvious 
place in the central file. Employers are interested in grades made by а 
student and in his academic effectiveness in particular areas of study. А 
student who can do no better than C in a history course is not likely to 
be considered very enthusiastically by a superintendent of schools as à 
history teacher. A vocational counselor will also be aware of discrepancies 
between grades and other indicators of capacity, and he will attempt to 
aid the student in understanding himself more thoroughly if he happens 
to be an “underachiever” or an “overachiever,” Both types of students are 
frequently in need of counseling of a therapeutic nature. 

4. А record of the student's co-curricular activities and his outside work 
experience. 'The student whose record remains blank as far as nonaca- 
demic experiences are concerned is one who should be noted by а 
vocational-guidance bureau. The college student who appears to be mov- 
ing toward graduation with only the bare essentials necessary for gradua- 
tion, and nothing in the way of co-curricular or outside work experiences 
should be helped to understand the importance of such activities in the 
world of work. On the other hand, many students have so many outside 
duties that all they can get out of college is a degree, and it is difficult 
to see how a student who has to work forty hours a week can possibly eX 
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perience a real education. Such students quite frequently are in need of 
counseling, while occupational information may be of value to other 
students who simply do not realize the value of college activities that are 
not strictly academic. 

Every student should be helped to an awareness that a college educa- 
tion must include more than the experiences in the classroom. This is not 
the sole responsibility of the vocational services; and a broad experience 
during one's college years is beneficial in many ways other than vocational. 
It is the responsibility of the vocational services, however, to see that all 
Students are aware of the occupational importance of a variety of experi- 
ences other than those found in the college classroom. 

5. Information supplied by the health service. This information may 
be of particular value to the vocational-guidance office. The physical 
demands of many jobs may be such that occupational dissatisfaction will 
be likely if the student does not measure up to certain physical standards. 
There is no sharp line, however, between physical and mental ills, and 
апу complete report from an efficient health service will attempt to give 
а total picture of the individual's physical and mental health as seen by 
the medical personnel. The physiological aspects of the report will in 
Most cases be more voluminous and more accurate. Even an efficient 
Medical service will find it much easier to detect a weak heart or varicose 
Veins than a variety of neurotic patterns of behavior that may or may not 

€ serious, 

‚ 6. A great deal of extrancous material from various sources. Almost 
Mvariably such material will find its way into the cumulative folder in 
the Vocational office and much of it will be of little value. However, other 
Personnel workers such as the director of co-curricular activities, the di- 
rector of housing and dining services, or the college chaplain, may also 
Contribute material that will be of much value in the vocational guidance 
of the individual student. 

tters of recommendation have a place in a placement folder, but 
Much of the other material that may come from instructors and advisers 
Should be treated as confidential. It may be of value in counseling, but 
It is Questionable whether it should be used in occupational placement. 

е information given by teachers and advisers is often highly one-sided, 
апа can ђе considered as little other than an opinion. Nevertheless, the 
Student who does not leave a good impression with at least a few people 
in College wil] not likely be too successful in getting a good job. If in- 
Prmation coming in from faculty members and advisers indicates that 

e student is not leaving a very good impression, counseling may be in 
rder, А student should be helped to understand the reasons for the nega- 
үе reaction when ће is with other people. If this is noted at the freshman 

Vel, the Personnel services may help the student, so that he will leave 
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the student going into a school of education or a school of nursing, but 
it would not mean that the student should not pursue his higher education 
in other fields which were less of a service nature. Even here, however, it 
is extremely difficult to say that a student should be barred from going 
into teaching because of certain personality deviations indicated on tests 
such as the Rorschach or the Thematic Apperception Test, or on the pencil- 
and-paper variety such as the Heston, the Bell, the Guilford-Martin, and 
others. Personality tests may be used by admissions offices to help a student, 
but they should not be thought of as a means of barring a student from a 
college. When they are used as part of a guidance battery their sole pur- 
pose is to help the student to understand himself more effectively. 

Personality tests are used by vocational centers to aid a student in his 
occupational planning. This is particularly true in vocational-guidance 
centers where personal adjustment is considered to be necessary in order 
to achieve vocational adjustment. In such cases the vocational counselor 
is capable of functioning as a therapist, as well as a source of occupational 
information. The interpretation of many tests, particularly those of the 
projective type, is a highly complicated matter, and if the results of such 
tests were available for all interested personnel workers there would be 
more chance of misuse than of use. The Rorschach is a test that might be 
used by a therapeutically oriented and trained vocational counselor, but 
the interpretation of such a test would not belong in records that were 
being used for purposes of placement. 

8. The registrar's records of scholastic standing. These have an obvious 
place in the central file. Employers are interested in grades made by à 
student and in his academic effectiveness in particular areas of study. А 
student who can do no better than C in a history course is not likely to 
be considered very enthusiastically by a superintendent of schools as 4 
history teacher. A vocational counselor will also be aware of discrepancies 
between grades and other indicators of capacity, and he will attempt to 
aid the student in understanding himself more thoroughly if he happens 
to be an “underachiever” or an “overachiever.” Both types of students are 
frequently in need of counseling of a therapeutic nature. 

4. A record of the student's co-curricular activities and his outside work 
experience. The student whose record remains blank as far as nonaca- 
demic experiences are concerned is one who should be noted by 8 
vocational-guidance bureau. The college student who appears to be mov- 
ing toward graduation with only the bare essentials necessary for gradua- 
tion, and nothing in the way of co-curricular or outside work experiences; 
should be helped to understand the importance of such activities in the 
world of work. On the other hand, many students have so many outside 
duties that all they can get out of college is a degree, and it is difficult 
to see how a student who has to work forty hours a week can possibly ех- 
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Perience a real education. Such students quite frequently are in need of 
counseling, while occupational information may be of value to other 
students who simply do not realize the value of college activities that are 
Dot strictly academic. 

Every student should be helped to an awareness that a college educa- 
tion must include more than the experiences in the classroom. This is not 
the sole responsibility of the vocational services; and a broad experience 
during one's college years is beneficial in many ways other than vocational. 
It is the responsibility of the vocational services, however, to see that all 
Students are aware of the occupational importance of a variety of experi- 
ences other than those found in the college classroom. 

5. Information supplied by the health service. This information may 
be of particular value to the vocational-guidance office. The physical 
demands of many jobs may be such that occupational dissatisfaction will 
be likely if the student does not measure up to certain physical standards. 
There is no sharp line, however, between physical and mental ills, and 
any complete report from an efficient health service will attempt to give 
à total picture of the individual's physical and mental health as seen by 
the medical personnel. The physiological aspects of the report will in 
Most cases be more voluminous and more accurate. Even an efficient 
Medical service will find it much easier to detect a weak heart or varicose 
Veins than a variety of neurotic patterns of behavior that may or may not 

е serious, 

Е 6. A &reat deal of extrancous material from various sources. Almost 
Mvariably such material will find its way into the cumulative folder in 
the Vocational office and much of it will be of little value. However, other 
Personnel workers such as the director of co-curricular activities, the di- 
rector of housing and dining services, or the college chaplain, may also 
Contribute material that will be of much value in the vocational guidance 

Of the individual student. 
etters of recommendation have a place in a placement folder, but 
"uch of the other material that may come from instructors and advisers 
Should be treated as confidential. It may be of value in counseling, but 
it is questionable whether it should be used in occupational placement. 
© information given by teachers and advisers is often highly one-sided, 
and can be considered as little other than an opinion. Nevertheless, the 
Student who does not leave a good impression with at least a few people 
> College will not likely be too successful in getting a good job. If in- 
ation coming in from faculty members and advisers indicates that 
© student is not leaving a very good impression, counseling may be in 
T" °г. А student should be helped to understand the reasons for the nega- 
© reaction when he is with other people. If this is noted at the freshman 
evel, the Personnel services may help the student, so that he will leave 
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a much more positive impression by the time he is in the occupational mar- 
ket. If this is not noted until the student is graduating, the college can do 
little for him, and the placement service will probably find that they have 
a placement problem on their hands. 

The faculty interviews that are held each year for all students at the 
Boston University School of Education are a simple but effective means 
of helping the student to become aware of the impressions that he is leav- 
ing with other individuals. If a counselor is discussing this faculty opinion 
it is essential that he remain completely impartial and present the faculty 
comments as their impressions and nothing else. If the counselor moral- 
izes or advises on the basis of such information, there is little chance of 
insight on the part of the student. The more probable reactions will be 
resistance and hostility to an impression that is being presented by the 
counselor as a fact. 

A vocational-guidance center, then, must have information of this sort 
about the student if it is to aid him in his occupational planning and choice. 
It must also have accurate and up-to-date information about occupations 
and trends in occupations if it is to be able to make any use of the in- 
formation it may have about the student. Occupational information has 
been defined ° as “accurate and usable information about jobs and occu- 
pations. It also includes information about industries and processes inso- 
far as such information is directly related to jobs. Occupational informa- 
tion also includes pertinent and usable facts about occupational trends 
and the supply and demand of labor. . . ." 

This information is essential in the carrying out of vocational counsel- 
ing and advisement. It is also necessary in the construction of the curricu- 
lum of study, especially in professional schools. A school of education 
would be performing a doubtful service today if it did not emphasize the 
training of elementary-school teachers rather than that of secondary- 
school teachers, since there is an urgent need for elementary-school teach- 
ers and a surplus of secondary-school teachers. A school of nursing that 
was unaware of the increasing demand for nurses with some degree © 
psychiatrie training would not be giving its students the training that 
they require. A liberal-arts college that is aware of the changed 9069" 
pational status of its graduates, when compared with the liberal-arts 
graduate of fifty years ago, shows this awareness by its revision of the 
educational experience of its students. 

. Occupational opportunities are in a constant state of flux, and there 
dran Фини р > rather than being something of je А 
mation is sometimes obsolete almost a$ 50 
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as it is published. A vocational-guidance center must have a constant flow 
of information coming in, and an equally constant survey of existing in- 
formation to check its present accuracy. 

Practically every male college student is, in due time, going to become 
à working man; and the majority of female students will, for a time, at 
least, be concerned with the occupational market. Even those female stu- 
dents who will marry before having been engaged in any full-time job 
should have some knowledge of the world of work and be prepared to 
take their place in it. The total educational experience of every college 
student should include an orientation to, and an understanding of, the 
broad pattern of occupations throughout the country. A professional school 
could be expected to give as complete as possible an understanding of the 
Occupation for which the students are being prepared, but even in a pro- 
fessional school an understanding of the total occupational picture is 
necessary. An understanding of the occupations of others should be as 
much a part of a total college education as is the understanding of the 
Student's planned occupation. Obviously this task is not limited to the 
vocational-guidance office, but the gathering of the greater part of the in- 
formation that will be very necessary for this understanding is the job 
of the vocational services. 

Actually, there has been too much of a differentiation between the 
terms "gathering" and "dissemination," and one might almost suppose that 
there was no relation between the two. Rather than have a vocational- 
guidance office spend all its time gathering vocational information en 
masse, and then disseminate it to all the students, it would be more de- 
Sirable to have it aid the individual student to gather the information 
Pertinent to him. If it is the task of the individual student, with the aid of 
the vocational-guidance office, to gather his own occupational informa- 
tion, then the problem of dissemination becomes a somewhat minor one. 
In the methods of gathering information that are described below, it is 
assumed that, while the vocational office is the recipient of much printed 
Occupational information, the student is working through the vocational- 
guidance office to gather his own information. The vocational-guidance 
Office will gather much general information, but the specific information 
Pertinent to the individual student will be gathered by him, rather than 

€ disseminated to him. 

The United States government is one of the major sources of occupa- 
tional information. The Department of Labor, the Employment Services, 
and the Bureau of the Census publish a great deal of material describing 
Occupations, occupational opportunities, and occupational trends. Nu- 
merous other Federal agencies distribute much occupational information 
I2 their own particular fields. The U.S. Office of Education, for example, 
as continually distributing up-to-date educational information of voca- 
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tional significance. State agencies also distribute much material on jobs 
and job opportunities within the state. 

A continual flow of information is available from the future employers 
of the college students. A vocational-guidance office would be expected 
to be able to help the future graduate of a liberal-arts college to have 
an understanding of the occupations now employing graduates of liberal- 
arts colleges, of what the employers of the graduates are looking for, and 
of what the trends for the future may be. Colleges, like high schools, too 
frequently ignore the fact that the major source of employment of their 
graduates is in their own back yard. If the future employers of the stu- 
dents are easily available, it would seem only reasonable that the colleges 
make use of their services. Every neophyte teacher is going to talk even- 
tually to a school superintendent about a job. The vocational-guidance 
office should make sure that they talk to and listen to such superintendents 
long before they get to the job-hunting stage. Then they will at least have 
some idea of what their future employers are looking for when talking to 
job applicants. 

The graduates of a college not only are an excellent source of occupa- 
tional information, but they may also serve as a means of evaluation of the 
occupational effectiveness of the college's educational program. From 
their own experiences, alumni can indicate the strong points that helped 
them to get a job, to hold it, and to move ahead, and the gaps that may 
have prevented them from getting a job or moving ahead in an occupa- 
tional field. 

A modern vocational-guidance office will have its own library of books, 
pamphlets, and articles from professional journals, trade magazines, pop- 
ular magazines, departments of the Federal and state governments, cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, private and philanthropic agencies; 
service organizations, veterans' organizations, and vocational research and 
publishing organizations. This material should cover a wide range o 
occupations rather than just those occupations or types of occupations 
that usually employ the students of the school. 

It is probable that the vast majority of college students have received; 
and will continue to receive, their occupational information as а mem- 
ber of a group, or on their own, rather than in an individual session with а 
vocational-guidance specialist. A vocational library is the commonest 
means of making occupational information available for the student, 4^ 
though an easy-to-get-at vocational information center is probably а mary 
accurate description than the word library. The logical place for the loca- 
tion of such an occupational information center would be the vocational- 
guidance office, since here the student could have access to vocation?" 
guidance specialists if his reading did not satisfy his vocational problem. 

Firsthand occupational information is gathered by some students 3? 
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some colleges through actual work experience in different occupations. 
This work experience may occur during the regular school year as part 
of the total educational problem; it may be carried out by the student on 
his own; or it may occur during college vacation periods. However, unless 
work experience is a carefully organized and supervised part of the stu- 
dent’s total educational program, it is unlikely that it will mean anything 
more to him than a means of increasing his income. It will not add too 
much in the way of occupational understanding, and it may even give 
the student a rather one-sided slant on certain occupations. Work experi- 
ence can be valuable. It can also be worthless. 

Information may be gathered through a course in occupations, and the 
work experience mentioned above may be a part of the course. The value 
of the traditional occupations course, which stressed little more than 
factual occupational information, is to be questioned. Even in the group 
situation occupational information must be tailored to meet the individual 
needs of the student. As a matter of fact, the experiences of the individual 
as a member of a working group will probably be of greater importance, 
occupationally, than the retention of the specific occupational facts and 
figures that may be discussed or distributed during the course. 

While it is true that the more traditional occupations course has fallen 
into disrepute, it is also true that some colleges are now offering courses 
in even more specific occupational areas. Норроску for example, describes 
such a course, “Employment Opportunities in Guidance and Personnel 
Work,” being offered at New York University. | 

An occupations course may sometimes be ап individual project, where 
each student works on a monograph on the occupation for which he is 
Preparing. This procedure has been followed with the freshmen at Bos- 
ton University School of Education, and it occasionally results in the stu- 
dent changing his mind about his future occupation. А somewhat similar 
Plan of individual projects has been brought together into workbook form 
by Hahn and Brayfield.* 

It is likely that occupations courses of the future will contain little of 
the dry occupational dust that has characterized so many such courses in 
the Past. They will more likely be psychologically oriented to the in- 

ividual student's adjustment to the world of work. Their objective will 
€ to help the individual to prepare for the occupational world, so that he 
Сап adjust to it, rather than to test his ability to retain meaningless occu- 
Pational data. 
uch vocational information may come from certain faculty members. 
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In many colleges and professional schools the individual faculty member 
is a more important person in the supplying of vocational information 
and in the placement of students than is the vocational-guidance office. 
Students would do well to realize early in their college career that a few 
faculty members are likely to play a very important part in their occu- 
pational placement in the future. In many professional schools, such as 
· schools of nursing and schools of education, some faculty members may 
have a much more intimate acquaintance with employers than do the 
placement officers. Thus quite frequently school superintendents will 
contact faculty members in a school of education and the better students 
will be placed in the better jobs before their names even get to the place- 
ment office. 

It has already been indicated that this emphasis on occupational aware- 
ness does not mean that the college should become a technical school. А 
broad general education and a professional education are not the same as 
a technical education. It does mean, however, that the school accepts the 
belief that for all of us the preparation for, and the placement in, a job 
is one of the most important of all events. Our higher education should be 
broad and cultural, but it is not fulfilling its responsibility if it does not 
prepare us in a realistic manner to adjust to the world of work. The col- 
lege student of today is seldom of the landed gentry. He is more likely to 
be a workman's son, and there is а good chance that he too will be a 
workman. 

Until the time that a vocational choice is made, the student should ex- 
perience a broad educational program including classes, forums, assem- 
blies, group discussions, institutes, and field trips to seek occupational 
orientation and to build a background of occupational information that 
will aid in the future selection of à career. Although an occupation has 
been selected, information should still be available on occupations in gen- 
eral; and further information will still be needed on the occupation selected 
and on occupations associated with the one chosen. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


This section is concerned with the process that takes place when the 
individual student goes into the vocational-guidance office and talks 
about his vocational problems to the vocational-guidance specialist. This 
specialist is usually described as a vocational counselor although the 
greater part of his work is Person-to-person vocational guidance rather 
than counseling, if we are to accept the definition of counseling as it is con- 
sidered in this book. A later chapter will be devoted to counseling, which 
is considered here in terms of therapy. The complexity of the eniotional 
disturbance requiring counseling must be such that it can be relieved 
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only by the development of greater insight on the part of the client, and 
this insight is the result of the interaction between the counselor and the 
client. Counseling is viewed as the process which enables the individual 
(о accept and to use information and advice, and, if necessary, to accept 
ап unchangeable environment and thereby to some extent change that 
environment without being overcome by it. When the client gets to the 
Point where he can rationally discuss possible choices and courses of 
action, he is in need of guidance rather than counseling. This point of view 
is opposed to a more omnibus type of definition, which views counseling 
аз an all-inclusive affair practically synonymous with guidance. The chief 
difficulty with this type of definition is that it takes in so much that it loses 
all meaning, Practically anyone who helps another person in any way be- 
Comes a counselor. A student experiences vocational counseling when he 
is told that if he accepts job A he will receive more money for fewer 
Working hours than if he accepts job B, just as does the student who comes 
into the office, highly upset, and says, "I can't stand that damned job 
that I’m on for another minute, and the only thing left for me is to quit 
right now.” Similarly, with this omnibus type of definition, it would ap- 
Pear that any vocational problem will require vocational counseling. When 
а perfectly adjusted John Howell comes into the office and asks, Do you 

Ow of any place where I could get some part-time work? he will experi- 
ence counseling just as will Harry Brown, who says, "I'm just about at the 
end of my rope, and if I don't get a job within the next few days, damn it, 
Im going to have to do something pretty drastic. I’m not going to quit 
School and I'm not going to starve either." 

The vocational counselor may help the student to solve his vocational 
Problem in many different ways. He may help him by the relatively simple 
Process of ап intellectual discussion in which vocational information may 

© passed on to the student. He may advise him with regard to certain 
things that might be done to ease his vocational difficulties. He may work 
With the student to change his environment, and, finally, he may help the 
Student by the process of counseling. In many cases, of course, the total 
Solution might require a combination of some or all of these procedures. 

* vocational counselor should be prepared and equipped for coun- 
Seling of this nature, since frequently he will have no indication of whether 
client John Smith is in need of vocational guidance or counseling. The 
client who can approach his vocational problem in a rational and intel- 
теша] manner may benefit much from vocational guidance, while the in- 

vidual who is so confused and disturbed that he cannot accept the vo- 
ational facts of life will be in need of counseling. An intellectual approach 
as e client does not mean, of course, that the vocational counselor can 
E Sume that ре can approach the problem in an intellectual manner. Nor 
96$ an emotional outburst in the first few minutes mean that the client is 
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definitely in a desperate situation. Such a client may be less in need of 
counseling than is the apparently calm and rational individual. 

Vocational guidance is the general responsibility of all personnel work- 
ers, but it is the particular responsibility of vocational counselors and others 
who staff the vocational-guidance office. The gathering of information 
about the student and the general gathering and dissemination of informa- 
tion about occupations have already been discussed as a basic task of the 
vocational-guidance office. It is obvious that further information about 
the student will result from the counseling process. When the gathering 
and dissemination of information is done on a highly individual basis, with 
the counselor and the student working together, this process itself may be 
either vocational guidance or vocational counseling. 

In the past few years a good deal of consideration has been given to 
the role of occupational information in counseling. Brayfield, for ex- 
ample, distinguishes between informational, readjustive, and motivational 
applications of occupational information. Somewhat along the same vein, 
Christenson” has referred to the instructional, instrumental, distribu- 
tional, and therapeutic functions of occupational information in counsel- 
ing. Both writers tend to think of counseling in its broader sense, and, in 
effect, are thinking of vocational counseling and vocational guidance a$ 
being synonymous terms. 

It is the feeling of the author that much of the debate over correct and 
incorrect procedures in counseling is simply a matter of semantics. The 
greater part of what Christenson and Brayfield describe as vocational 
counseling, for example, would appear to this author to be more aptly de- 
scribed as vocational guidance. If we are to confine counseling to its nar- 
rower, therapeutic, aspect, then the "instructional," the “instrumental,” 
the “distributional,” and the “informational” functions mentioned by 
Christenson and Brayfield are functions of vocational guidance rather 
than vocational counseling. 

The client-centered counselor does not feel, of course, that there is по 
place for the offering of vocational information. He does feel, however: 
that there is little point in offering information when the individual is in 
such an irrational state that he can make no use of it. When he is rational 
enough so that occupational information can be used, then occupation 
information should be available, and the discussion of such information 
with the student is considered to be vocational guidance. There is nO 
doubt that occupational information can have a therapeutic effect. The 
client-centered counselor, however, would feel that the student with 
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low ability but high ambitions would probably be in need of counseling 
to get to the stage where vocational information that points out the fu- 
tility of his occupational ambition would be accepted. It is a question in 
Such a case whether the vocational information has had a therapeutic 
effect, or whether therapy has enabled the client to accept the reality of 
the information. 

Students whose occupational choices are unrealistic may be in need of 
Vocational counseling or vocational guidance or both. In the experience 
of the author, most students can have such a problem solved by vocational 
guidance, and occupational information plays an important part in the 
Solution of the problem. Some students, however, will refuse to accept 
the vocational facts of life, and some of these are individuals who will 
appear to go along with the more dominant counselor. If the counselor 
Dever gets an expression of the student's feelings and attitudes, he will 
never know to what extent the student can accept and use vocational in- 
formation. If he does not know, he will obviously be wasting time or even 
injuring the individual who is in need of counseling rather than guid- 
ance, 

It is obvious that in vocational guidance occupational information may 

e an important motivational factor. On the other hand, a student will 
Sometimes verbally resist the implications of the discussion, and then coun- 
Seling would be appropriate and practical. The student might also, of 
Course, resist the implications while being passive and outwardly accept- 
118. In this case counseling would also be desirable, but whether it would 

€ appropriate or practical or possible would be another question — 
he principles of diagnosis prior to the use of occupational information, 
emphasized by both Christenson and Brayfield, might be accepted with 
Some qualifications. During the rational discussion that often describes 

19 process of vocational counseling, the counselor can fairly easily de- 
ermine what he must know in order to help the client effectively. If a 
Youth’s family is moving to Paris, and he wants to know what sort of 
Schoo] will be available for him, the immediate “problem” can be solved 
âs long as the counselor knows about the school situation in Paris. In other 

ases, а Eood deal of diagnosis may be necessary if the individual is to be 

elped, There is also indisputable evidence to show that while with some 
clients diagnosis plus counseling has produced positive results, with other 
“ents Counseling without previous diagnosis has produced equally posi- 
tve results, 
-Tenn is another college personnel worker who feels that vocational 
Buidance and vocational counseling are the same thing. He describes the 
Process of helping the student by the following figure: " 


у 2 чи у 
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Help through: 
1. Groups дз 
2. Individuals | ма 1. Information and analysis (b) 
| 5 {2 Therapy 1. Nondirective 


2. Interpretive 


The author would change this somewhat to: 


Help through: 
Client-centered therapy 
Groups у Information and analysis 
Individuals Counseling Advice 


id 5 
up Interpretation 


It can be seen that the only real difference is one of definition. The 
major task of the vocational counselor is vocational guidance. The greater 
part of his work is intellectual in nature, and in this intellectual vocational 
area he has a full-time job. The occupational world is becoming increas- 
ingly complicated, and the personnel worker who can keep up-to-date 
with occupational conditions and trends and know where to get occupa- 
tional information and how to use it has probably just about all the work 
that he can handle. The vocational-guidance specialist is in a position, 
however, where he will sometimes have to either function as a therapist 
or refer the client to another counselor. Referral is very often impossible, 
and it is sometimes undesirable, since the line between vocational guid- 
ance and counseling is often very thin. The vocational-guidance special- 
ist should be able to function as a counselor if he is to perform his total 
task as it should be performed. 

From a strictly utilitarian point of view it would appear to be unde- 
sirable to attempt to train the vocational-guidance specialist as a short- 
term psychiatrist. The training of the psychiatrist is probably longer than 
that of any other professional worker. He generally works only with ex- 
treme deviates in a curative role rather than with neurotics in a preventive 
role, and during his lifetime he treats relatively few people. The first eight 
years of the psychiatrist's training give him a medical degree and а ge?" 
eral understanding of what ails the human body and what can be done 
about some of the things that ail it. They do little to prepare him for the 
role of a therapist, and the therapeutic aspect of his training comes after 
he has received his medical degree. In contrast to the clinical psychologist; 
he is organically oriented, since the medical doctor's task continues to be 
basically organic. 

It is interesting to note that some psychiatrists themselves feel that their 
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medical training has been more of a handicap than an asset їп the practice 
of psychotherapy. Colby ?? writes: 


Outstanding among educationally induced handicaps are the detachment and 
dehumanization achieved in medical school. One learns to become interested 
almost entirely in diseases per se rather than in the people who have the diseases. 
А once-active imagination may become stunted in the name of a false scientific 
objectivity. The traditional medical single cause-and-effect concept of disease 
narrows the observation and sympathetic understanding of inter-human processes. 
++. In the matters of treatment also, medical attention directs the axis of the 
Student's interest toward mechanisms that can be seen and touched. 


The same author ** points out that, by the time the medical doctor has 
become a psychotherapist, his medical diagnostic judgment has been im- 
Paired to such an extent that he is no longer a reliable medical man and 
should refrain from doing physical examinations on his patients. This 
might at least raise some question as to the value of spending so many 
years in learning what must be unlearned before one can become capable 
in one’s profession. Psychologically, the training of the clinical psychologist 
is more intensive than that of the psychiatrist. His orientation is basically 
Psychological, and he is certainly far better equipped to perform nonor- 
Sanic therapy than is the medical doctor. 

There is a growing realization that it is difficult to separate “vocational 
guidance” and “psychotherapy” into two distinct and separate compart- 
ments, It is increasingly obvious that the vocational counselor will be in- 
effective if he has no understanding of psychotherapy, A recent study by 

emmie and Bozeman ™ shows that approximately eighty per cent of the 
Patients studied in a psychiatric clinic during a three-year period were 
ae ee by vocational problems which were coincident with, or a result 

> their overall emotional problems. Over two-thirds of those patients 
contin vocational problems were in need of psychotherapy, or voca- 

i. Counseling, rather than vocational guidance. Р 
“лик indication of the realization of the role of psychotherapy in the 

ion of vocational problems is the creation of a new counseling posi- 
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rather than being emotionally disturbed because of his vocational prob- 
lems. In a discussion of recent developments in the theory of vocational 
choice, Small?5 postulates the theory that vocational choice is an ego 
function and involves a compromise between objective and subjective 
factors. His interpretation of the results of a study of 144 boys was that 
the better-adjusted boys threw the full weight of their reality perceptions 
into their first choice, but fantasy was given some satisfaction in the sec- 
ond choice. In the maladjusted boys, however, fantasy dominated the 
first choice, and yielded somewhat to reality in the second choice. He 
further theorizes that once reality becomes the chief consideration in 
choice making, it probably remains the major determinant. To switch 
from one occupation to another may be evidence of accurate reality per- 
ception in one person and of poor perception in another, depending upon 
the reality factors involved. 

How about the counseling training of the vocational-guidance specialist? 
His basic task may not be therapy, but he is in obvious need of training 
in this area. In the short time that is available, should the counselor-training 
institution try to give him a few of the understandings and skills that are 
possessed by the clinical psychologist or the analyst, or will this do more 
harm than good? There is no question here as to whether the techniques 
and the methods used by the clinical psychologist and the analyst are 
good or bad. The question simply is: Is it good, in the short time available, 
to give the vocational-guidance trainee a smattering of the skills and the 
understandings of the analyst? Most of the students who enter the voca- 
tional-guidance office are going to be "guided" and “counseled” by per 
sonnel workers whose major field of study has not been in the area of psy- 
chotherapy. Their training in the field of counseling will have been meager- 
This may not be as it should, but for many years to come the counseling 
that goes on in a vocational-guidance office will be performed by people 
who have little training in the area of psychotherapy, although the new 
position inaugurated by the Veterans' Administration is a move in the 
right direction. 

This is the major reason why the author feels that the counseling in 
vocational-guidance offices should be client centered. Too often the VO 
cational counselor who sees himself as an amateur analyst or a short-term 
clinical psychologist finds himself in a bottomless pit without the tools 
by means of which he can extricate himself without damaging the client. 
Analysis is long-term therapy with extreme deviates, and the therapy 
practiced by the clinical psychologist is usually equally long-term with 
more extreme cases. Client-centered therapy is admirably suited for the 
short-term therapy that is often needed in the vocational counselor's office. 


15 Small, Leonard, “A Theory of Vocational Choice: А ts” The 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1:29-31, pene r5 Recent Developments, 
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The counselor can be effective with a fairly brief training period, although 
this should not be taken to mean that the training of the client-centered 
counselor is a short-term affair. There is less chance of client damage, 
and referral for further counseling presents less of a problem. 

Let us follow sophomore John Moore and see what kind of person- 
to-person vocational guidance and vocational counseling he might receive 
during his stay in Columbo College. If Columbo is a small college, John 
will probably have available the services of a central vocational-guidance 
Office, а student-counseling center, or some similar guidance office. If 
he is in a school or department of a large institution he will probably have 
available the services of a personnel director or counselor who serves his 
Particular school or department. If this is so, it will be likely that John 
Will be referred to the central office by the school counselor. If he does 
happen to drop in to the central office on his own, the school counselor 
Will be immediately notified of this fact. He will probably give the central 
office information that he may have available, if it is not confidential, and 
the central office will keep him up-to-date on what happens to John. 

In Boston University an attempt is made to have the students feel 
that the personnel director or school counselor is their first source of 
assistance, if they have any sort of personal difficulty that they wish to 
talk over with someone. This means that the majority of the students who 
go to the central counseling center have been referred there by school or 
College counselors. While this avoids the confusion of having a continual 
flow of students who are relatively unknown to the school counselor drop- 
Ping in to the central counseling office, it is realized that some students 
Will feel that they would rather go to the central office than go to their 
School counselor. ТЕ the central office has had no notification of referral, 
they find out if the student is aware of the services that are offered in his 
own school. Sometimes he is unaware of these services and may be referred 

ack to his school counselor. On the other hand, if he indicates a desire to 
remain at the central office, he is allowed to do so. 

The Director of Student Personnel in Boston University’s School of 
Education offers a guidance test battery, but does not have an extensive 
Vocational-guidance battery. Students who fecl they are in need of such 
“sting are referred to the central testing bureau, and the student has the 
Choice of having the local counselor act as the test interpreter, or having 

© central office interpret the test results. | 

et us assume that John Moore is in a smaller college where the testing 


and Counseling are confined to one central student counseling center. Let 
US also assume that the college has done an effective job of getting the 
Students to feel that the center is not only for those students who, in their 
wn terminology, are “half-gone,” but for all students who would like 


So Е 
me assistance in the solution of problems common to all students. 
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John Moore, then, comes into a main office. He sees a pleasant room and 
pleasant people. He is greeted at the desk by a smiling and friendly girl. 
She gives him a cheery, but not forced, “Hello,” and asks what she can 
do to help him. Although John does not know it, this girl and the other 
girls who are working in the office are all personnel workers. They are 
well aware of the importance of the initial contact, which is usually with 
“a girl at the desk.” They are not psychologists, but they know something 
about the psychology of human behavior. They do not begrudge the time 
they spend in in-service discussions about the problems that arise during 
their working day. When Miss Johnson at the desk greets John, she is 
greeting him in exactly the same manner that he will later be greeted by 
the counselor. 

John tells Miss Johnson that he was told by a friend that the counseling 
center would give students tests to help them find out whether they were 
on the right track, or whether it might be better to go into some other field. 
Miss Johnson talks along with John, and he apparently feels that his voca- 
tional confusion can be remedied if he can take some of the tests offered 
at the center. Miss Johnson is aware that tests are no panacea, and she 
realizes that John is in need of some insight with regard to the role of 
tests and their limitations. She makes an appointment with a counselor for 
the next afternoon. If John had been under great stress, if he had talked 
about having to see someone right away, Miss Johnson would have at- 
tempted to get an immediate appointment for him, and she tries to keep 
counselor appointments flexible enough so that there will always be room 
to “squeeze” a person in. 

Counselor Brown will check his appointment book and note that he is 
scheduled to see student Moore the next morning. In practically all cases 
the counselor will check his records to see what information he has avail- 
able on John Moore. If the session the next day is to be a rational dis- 
cussion between two rational individuals, if the counselor is to be able to 
engage in the discussion more effectively, he should know a good deal 
about the student. If counseling is necessary, however, there are many 
counselors who would feel that there will be less likelihood of counselor 
bias if they avoid checking any records and know John Moore only as he 
presents himself to them. When John comes into the counselor's office, 
then, the counselor may know a good deal about him, or he may know 
nothing more about him than what the secretary has told him. He rises to 
greet John in a friendly manner, and since John has made the appoint- 
ment himself he will likely need little encouragement to start talking about 
the purpose of his visit. He talks in a calm and pleasant manner, and in- 
dicates that he is somewhat worried by his academic progress. He had 
always done well in high school and his high-school guidance counselor 
had told him that he had above-average intelligence and should have по 
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difficulty in doing college work. He is now in his sophomore year, at the 
business college, but he cannot seem to get interested, and his work is 
getting worse and worse. Не has talked it over with some of the other 
fellows, and they suggested that he should come to the testing center 
Where he could be given some information on his interests and aptitudes. 
So, can the counselor help him out and give him some tests to find out just 
What the trouble is about? 

What the vocational counselor does at this point will be determined by 
his own philosophy and orientation to counseling. If he knows nothing at 
all about John Moore, he might ask numerous questions, so that he may 
enlarge his understanding, and, after finding out what he can about the 
Student, he will come to some decision as to whether or not the student 
Should be given a battery of tests, be referred to another service, or be told, 
in a pleasant way, that there is really no nced for testing, and that things 
will probably work out in a satisfactory manner before the end of the year. 

€ might be somewhat less dominant and indicate to the student what 
tests he should take, including in the suggested battery tests that will 
give some indication of the student's personality traits. He could also be 
Completely permissive and go along with the student's expressed desire 
to find out more about his interests and aptitudes, and, when the student 
indicates that this is definitely what he wants, suggest to him what is avail- 
able in the way of tests in the area of interests and aptitudes. If informa- 
tion is available on John Moore, it would likely have the greatest effect 
Оп the procedures used by the first counselor mentioned above, but little 
°F no effect on the procedures used by the last counselor. 

hen John returns later for test interpretation he may already have 

en diagnosed on the basis of this information. The counselor may have 

Соте to fairly specific decisions as to John’s difficulties and what should 
© done about them, The resulting session will then be an attempt to tell 

on what his trouble may be and to advise him as to what he should 

© about it, Another counselor, however, may feel that the test results 

“Present John’s attempt to show where he stands in comparison with 

91 college students, This counselor will think of the test results as 
UE ing more than a means that may be used by John in his struggle to 
"Inderstang himself more effectively. He will continue with the test inter- 
Pretation only as long as John wants him to, and if at any time John ap- 
аа wants to enlarge on some point and forget about the test re- 

its, the Counselor will go along with him. In his actual interpretation he 
never go beyond the claims of the authors, claims that are usually 
ery Modest and will be understood by the counselor who reads the test 
terial carefully, His interpretation will generally be broad. He will not 
ое referring to a Kuder Interest Inventory score, You show little in- 
in the area of the social sciences,” nor will he say, “You have a per- 
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centile rank of 13 in the area of the social sciences." He may say, "In the 
area of the social sciences you tend to show a good deal less interest than 
does the average college student with whom you are being compared." 
So John Moore finds out about his test results. He may be asked for a 
great deal of information, and he may be told what tests he should take. 
The test results may be interpreted to him by the counselor, and he may 
then be advised as to the next step. He may, on the other hand, be ques- 
tioned not at all. He may be told what tests are available, and he may get 
information about them so that he can decide what test he would like to 
take. He may be told what the test results mean, and he may be helped to 
make any decisions on the basis of these tests. There is a very good chance 
that, if John compares his vocational-guidance experience at Columbo 
College with that of his friend Bill who attends the state university, 
he will find more differences than similarities. The philosophy of the 
personnel administrators and the philosophy of the individual counselor 
will have a marked effect on the vocational guidance experienced by each 


student who attends an institution of higher education in the United 
States. 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


Placement is generally considered as the final phase of the vocational- 
guidance program, but some question may be raised as to the extent to 
which the student should feel that his alma mater is responsible for his 
placement. Too many students take the term "guidance" too literally, and 
the vocational orientation of any student who feels that it is up to the in- 
stitution to see that he is placed is not complete. When the author was 
planning to attend the University of Chicago, he was told by an employee 
of that university that once one became a graduate of the institution it 
would guarantee a job for him. No institution can do this, and the role of 
the institution in the matter of placement should be made clear to the 
student long before he gets to the placement stage. Boston University 
once assumed some responsibility for the placement of all individuals who 
were students at the university. Changes had to be made when it was 
discovered that scores of “students” were taking one part-time course 50 
that they could take advantage of the university placement service. The 
emphasis in placement, as in counseling, in guidance, and in education; 
should be on the individual helping himself to solve his difficulties. Тһе 
institution can help the individual in many ways, but it should be clear 
that in the long run the real job of placement is in the hands of the in- 
dividual student. 

A Committee of the American Council on Education !* has stated that 


16 Helping Students Find Employment, р. 1. 
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the primary function of college placement work is to help each new gradu- 
ate find work in a socially useful occupation appropriate for his particu- 
lar abilities, interests, and ambitions. Some would add that the placement 
office services not only each new graduate, but alumni, employers, and 
undergraduates who are searching for part-time work, summer work, or 
tryout work experiences. 

It is assumed here that the vocational services discussed up to this point 
have been available for the student. He has already made the preliminary 
Vocational investigations. He has made use of occupational literature and 
listened to representatives of different vocations talk about their field 
of work. He has visited different occupations, and he may have had work 
experience, He may also have experienced vocational counseling. The 
broad vocational choice has pretty well been made, and he may or may not 
have had specialized training in the area of his choice. If he is in a school 
of education he will have decided whether he wishes to be a secondary- 
or elementary-school teacher. His training will have been directed along 
the line of his choice, and the task of the placement office will be narrowed 
down to helping him to get located in an occupation for which he has 

ееп training. 

On the other hand, if the student is a graduate of a liberal-arts college, 
his Vocational choice will be less restricted. With the help of the vocational- 
Suidance office ће may have decided that he will go into teaching, into 
Insurance selling, into work in an automobile factory, or into a hundred 
and one different kinds of vocations. By the time a school of nursing stu- 

ent is ready to graduate, her vocation has been decided, her training 
Oriented accordingly, and placement is restricted to a narrow field. Many 
iberal-arts seniors, however, have taken no steps either in the matter of 
Vocational choice oe vocational training. The placement officer who is 
8reeted by a liberal-arts student saying, “I want a job when I graduate,” has 
Probably a more difficult task on his hands than when he is greeted bya 
school of education senior saying, “Сап you help to get me placed in the 
“condary field teaching mathematics?” | ‘a 
Viously, the placement officer is very often the first vocational-gui - 
Par Worker with whom the student has had contact. This may be of no 
ae ticular consequence for the well-adjusted student, wr + л A 
ti a his own plans, and there are, happily, many suc + ИШ a P 
idea 18 getting late, however, for the liberal-arts senior w Е | 
What he wants to do, and is more confused occupationally than when 
à Was а freshman, or for the school of education senior who decides that 
"ul wrong field but doesn’t know what the right field may be. The 
et officer is not the occupational information еле is -— 
he е0 counselor. If he has to perform all three pues : „ M 
cially effective in any of them. This may not be ase, 


ance 
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course, if he is responsible for a relatively few students and has followed 
them through their college careers. But in the average college or large 
university the placement officer cannot be burdened with the vocational 
tasks that should come prior to placement, if placement is to be at all 
effective. 

Ап ineffective placement service can have a damaging effect not only on 
the students but on the institution as well, and it may be that sometimes 
a college's interest in placement is dictated more by self-interest than by 
interest in the welfare of the students. Successful placement means that 
the student can utilize to the full his personal assets and the education 
and training that he has experienced while in college. He will be a happy 
alumni member rather than a disgruntled graduate who tells people “what- 
ever you do, don’t go to Columbo College.” Satisfied employers will seek 
more graduates and so widen the employment opportunities of the gradu- 
ates. A good placement office will do much to attract students to the institu- 
tion. For private institutions this is becoming increasingly important, as 
they come more and more to depend on the tuition that students bring to 
the college. It is equally important, however, for the state institution, which 
depends for its existence on state appropriations. 

It is unjust, however, to place the blame for job dissatisfaction on the 
shoulders of the placement office, and this is what often happens. Many 
studies point out the fact that numerous college graduates are vocationally 
maladjusted, but whether they are vocationally misplaced is another 
question. Many of the students who fill in questionnaires indicating their 
lack of satisfaction with their present job situation are individuals who 
would probably be disturbed and dissatisfied in any sort of job situation. 
This does not mean, of course, that many people who are dissatisfied and 
unhappy with their present job situation do not have, basically, а voca; 
tional problem. It does mean that for many the term “maladjustment 
would be more accurate than “vocational maladjustment.” It would be just, 
however, to say that if a sizable proportion of our college graduates turn 
out to be disgruntled with their occupation, our total process of higher edu- 
cation has not contributed to society as it should. 

Placement is often the major, and sometimes the only, vocational- 
guidance service that is offered in many colleges. This does not mean 
however, that the placement office is held in high regard, supplied with a 
budget big enough to staff it in a satisfactory manner. As a matter of fact, 
in a fairly recent survey * of seventy colleges and universities in the 
United States with regard to the operation of placement offices, it was 
found that for the most part placement services were understaffed, ап 


17 McCabe, Robert D., "Placement Office Survey," School and. College Placement, 
10:31-33, May, 1950. 
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placement officers had other duties that stole time from placement work 
and lowered the efficiency of the placement service. This survey also in- 
dicated that in schools with enrollments of 10,000 students or over, place- 
ment budgets, not including salaries, ranged from $1,000 to $25, with the 
average around $500. 

The placement office is concerned with more than the placement of 
the graduating student. Two other tasks that take up a good deal of the 
placement officer's time are part-time jobs for students who are in need 
of work to maintain themselves in college, and the placement of alumni 
Who wish to change their position. 

Students who are interested in part-time work usually fill in an informa- 
tion card indicating the sort of work they wish to do, the work experience 
they have had, and the times that they are available. А copy of a fairly 
typical card, used by the Boston University Placement Service, is shown 
In Appendix 16, 

Some institutions separate the two tasks so that one placement officer 
will be concerned only with the placement of students in part-time work, 
While another will have as his major task the placement of alumni. Many 
Colleges are able to supply a good deal of the staff for unskilled but neces- 
Sary jobs on the campus by means of part-time student help. It is very 
Seldom that anyone who dines in a campus eating spot will be served 

У other than students, while sometimes even the men or women who 
Cook his food may be students. It is only reasonable that every college 
should canvass its own job possibilitics, and that as great a proportion as 
Possible of its working staff should be students. The placement officer 
Should obviously be aware of the part-time opportunities available in the 
Community as well as in his college. Part-time job opportunities are chang- 
ing Continually, and an excellent system of contacts must be built up if 

© Part-time placement officer is to be aware of all the part-time oppor- 
ties available from year to year. In addition to helping students who 
are ја financial need, the part-time placement officer is helpful aD proc 
Viding tryout experiences on the job to help students in their choice of 
epe Occupations. Actually, however, while the vast majority of ee 
s jobs acquaint the student with the world of work and help pe Е his 
al adjustment to people and to things, very few students will fin their 

% те Occupation in dishwashing, running an elevator, serving as «i in- 

‚ Nation clerk, waiting on tables, or cutting grass. Some mey end up 
Ga these tasks, of course, but few will plan them with much Барон 

k Т college culture is continually emphasizing the ennobling character 


fle experiences, but few who glorify them would want them for their 
Wh, ш Occupation. As a matter of fact, it is likely that most of those 
9 Sbeak about the nobility of digging a ditch have never had such an 
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experience themselves. College students all agree that ditches must be 
dug and that digging them is an honorable task, but they don't want to 
make that task a lifelong occupation. 

Some schools provide aid in alumni placement if the individual requests 
help, others provide it as part of the total service, while others cease their 
placement tasks as soon as their seniors are placed. Successful placement 
of alumni members requires a high degree of cooperation between the 
alumni office and the placement office, since it is the former office that 
maintains contact with the alumni and keeps the alumni list up-to-date. 
Some placement offices periodically write graduates asking them for in- 
formation to keep their file up-to-date, and they will put a graduate's file 
on the "active" list any time he so desires. He then gets the same service 
that is given to the graduating class. Sometimes the placement office will 
even take the lead, and notify some of its graduates if an interesting open- 
ing is available. 

The organization of the placement office may vary from a highly cen- 
tralized to a highly decentralized service, with some colleges having 
everything in between. А centralized bureau will have all of the institu- 
tional placement services housed under one roof. Such a bureau will usu- 
ally be headed by a director, assisted by a staff of placement officers, the 
number depending on the size of the institution. The division of duties 
may be on a graduate, part-time, alumni, and teacher basis, or it may be 
on the basis of schools and colleges. That is, in the one placement office 
there may be one placement officer concerned only with the placement 
of graduates of the business school, another concerned only with gradu- 
ates of the school of education, and so on. In another placement office there 
may be one officer concerned with the placement of all seniors, another 
with the placement of all students interested in part-time work, and so 
on. In either case, there is usually one officer who is concerned with the 
placement of teachers. One central record file is maintained, and employer 
contacts are made through the one central office. Sometimes the placement 
bureau will be located in the student counseling center, as at Boston Uni- 
versity, or it may be housed apart from the counseling center, as at the 
State College of Washington. In the former situation, the record files 
maintained by the counseling office would be easily available for use by 
the placement officers, whereas, in the latter case, the placement office 
maintains its own set of records, contacting the counseling center occa- 
sionally, if it is in need of information about certain students. Obviously. 
the records that are maintained by the placement office will differ mark- 
edly from those maintained by the counseling center. 

In many large urban universities, schools and colleges are scattered 
throughout the city, and the maintenance of a centralized placement office 
is impossible. In such a decentralized system, each school or college has its 
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Own system of records, and each maintains its own system of contacts 
With those individuals who will likely employ their graduates, their 
alumni, and their part-time students. There is a good deal of overlapping 
In such a system, and there is less likelihood of an efficient and satisfactory 
Service from the point of view of the employer. An employer is not always 
too specific as to the sort of graduate he wants for a certain position, but 
if there is a central bureau his request can be forwarded to the officer who 
Would appear to be most likely to satisfy his demands. If, on the other 
hand, the employer has the choice of contacting several different schools, 
there is а £ood chance that he will contact one that cannot satisfy his de- 
mands, and referral to another school or college is more difficult. Similarly 
in the matter of part-time work, it is obvious that a centralized bureau can 
Serve both students and employers far more efficiently than can numerous 
Ureaus scattered all over the city. 

Very often the placement service lies somewhere between the cen- 
tralized апа decentralized plan of organization. A good deal of individual 
Placement goes on in all colleges, and often the informal sort of place- 
ment that occurs when faculty members and department heads recom- 
mend certain students is the major form of placement. This is particularly 
50 in schools of education where so many of the faculty members, through 

Gir practice teaching contacts, have a close acquaintance with princi- 
Pals ang superintendents. In some such schools the better graduates never 
even get to the placement bureau. Sometimes there may be placement 
9 1665 in individual schools and colleges, as well as a central placement 
s ice. The central bureau may coordinate the placement a that are 
я in the various colleges, and this use ofa coordinating ~ сег шау 

"come some of the objections of the strictly decentralized plan. А 
would cement обов should exert every effort ен, This 
atte. courage employers to seck the graduates : кыши 
is. „ПРЕ to offer the students the widest possible employment opp 

> after all, the reason for the existence of the placement bureau. An 

SBressive alumni committee sometimes plays an important role in im- 
roving employment opportunities. Such committees frequently have their 


x . 
al placement office, which helps graduates of their alma mater to 
If © Positions in their own areas. 


it wil € placement bureau is housed in the 
may p ^i access to each student's central 
hi, е the only information file. However, just | 

: jonfdentia] information that he does not wish to place in a central file, 


S Place i ге information that is for placement pur- 
ee cede Id have his registration card filed 
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At Boston University a preliminary information card is filled out by all 
seniors during the registration period. A copy of this card is shown in 
Appendix 17. 

The student's cumulative folder should contain several copies of com- 
plete and pertinent data that can be shown or forwarded to employers. If 
the placement officer is also the vocational counselor the student's record 
file will obviously contain much additional test information, information 
derived from counseling sessions, and information from various other 
sources already discussed. If he is not the vocational counselor, the ma- 
jority of this information, other than the confidential material, should be 
easily available to him. 

Equally important is the employer file in which will be listed the in- 
dividuals and the institutions where the college graduates may find em- 
ployment. This file should do more than name just the people and the 
places. It should give specific information regarding the type of em- 
ployment offered, the requirements, the opportunities, and so on. Much 
of this, of course, will come from materials published by the employers, 
and employers will generally tend to indicate what is good about their 
employment and disregard what is bad. A copy of an employer informa- 
tion card used by Boston University is shown in Appendix 18. 

The specific tasks of the placement officer will vary a great deal. If he 
works in a well-staffed and well-organized vocational-guidance office, his 
two major tasks will be the placement of the students and follow-up 
activities to aid the student and to evaluate the effectiveness of not only 
the placement services but the whole educational program of the institu- 
tion. The senior student who comes to him is one who has already made 
use of the vocational-testing and vocational-counseling services, if he 
needed them. He has already made his vocational choice, and he has 
oriented his college program, at least to some extent, toward that choice. 
Let us say his college program has been affected by his occupational plans: 
He is now ready to enter into an occupation, and he wants the help of 
the placement officer in locating the best possible job. The placement 
officer will have an intimate knowledge of industry, occupations, an 
specific job requirements. He will have made use of local organizations, 
government agencies, educational institutions, business and industries, to 
expand job opportunities continually. He will tie this in with the са- 
pacities and the training of the student, and he will be able to give him 
the leads that may help the student to be placed in a job where there is 
some likelihood of occupational satisfaction. This placement officer wil 
spend much of his time keeping his employer file up-to-date, maintainin£ 
contacts with employers, and making new contacts with potential em- 
ployers. He will acquaint possible employers with the educational ex- 
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регіепсеѕ presented at his college, and keep up-to-date with regard to 
changing conditions in the field of work. 

Brockman and Smith ** think of placement as a process involving three 
Phases. The first is the period of preparation in which information may 
be given, visits or contacts made with the employer, and the individual 
18 conditioned for the next step, which involves placement. The second 
phase has to do with induction into the new situation. The third and final 
Phase involves helping the worker to understand his job and to improve 
and move ahead in it. 

If the placement officer is also the vocational counselor, then his duties 
will be multiplied to the point where it is questionable whether he can be 
effective in any one of them. In such a case he would see the student at a 
much earlier stage than the placement officer whose only concern is place- 
ment. Not too much can be done for the maladjusted senior, two months 
away from graduation, who wants the placement officer to place him in a 
Job where he can earn a lot of money, get away with very little work, and 

© very happy. 
л addition to these tasks the placement officer may have to take over 
€ job of the teacher. Не sometimes instructs the students in the matter 
[9 Writing letters to employers, filling out placement questionnaires, and 
“arning what to do and what to say when one comes into the employer's 
осе for а job interview. 
Ome personnel workers feel that all of these tasks are the tasks of the 


Placement officer. There is no doubt that in some institutions this is the 
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© follow-up program is an integr 
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Staduate, since the adjustment of an individual to his work situation 
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that are continually appearing on the occupational horizon. Through the 
eyes of the graduate it can find out how effective the service is in actual 
placement and the mistakes that need to be remedied. Through the eyes of 
the employer it can find out how the institution's graduates are being re- 
ceived, and what the employer thinks of the training given to them. Any 
college should surely at least pause to consider the value of the continual 
offering of a course consistently condemned by employers as useless and 
a complete waste of time. If this feeling is echoed by the graduates, there 
should be little doubt as to the fate of the course under consideration. 
If a follow-up study indicates that a large proportion of the college gradu- 
ates were not placed in the job for which they were trained, that many 
had difficulty in finding any kind of employment, and that many keep 
coming back for assistance in finding the second- and third- and fourth- 
choice occupation, then the college should look critically at its student 
body, at its guidance services, and at its whole curriculum. 

Follow-up should not be just for an evaluation of the program and 
of the student. It is also an obvious means of helping the graduate to ad- 
just to his new work situation, and sometimes to help him to try again. 
The best placement service will make its mistakes, and students will be 
placed in positions that they never should have been asked to accept. 
When follow-up indicates that the training has not been effective and that 
the graduate feels completely insecure in his work, the institution has 
some responsibility in helping the student and giving him another chance. 
It is a moot question, however, how long this process can go on. Even 
under the best of circumstances, in an institution where the vocational 
program is extremely effective, there will always be graduates who will 
be occupational misfits. Is the institution to be perpetually responsible 
for them? 

Follow-up is the final phase of the total vocational-guidance program. 
There is an intimate relationship between the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of vocational information, vocational guidance, vocational counseling, 
placement, and follow-up. Some personnel workers feel that all these 
phases should be handled by one person. There is no doubt that if one 
vocational-guidance worker is responsible, over a period of four years, 
for all the vocational-guidance services that are experienced by one stu- 
dent, there will be a close and understanding relationship between student 
and worker when the time for placement approaches. Even in a small in- 
stitution, however, where the guidance worker would be responsible for 
a relatively few students, it is questionable if he could effectively master 
all the knowledge, skills, and techniques that would be needed to make 
the composite individual who could effectively handle all the tasks mer- 
tioned above. If three personnel workers were available to staff the 
vocational-guidance office, it would appear better to have one assume the 
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major responsibility for the gathering of vocational information and for 
Eeneral vocational guidance, another to assume the responsibility for 
Vocational counseling, and the third to assume the responsibility for place- 
ment and follow-up. There is, of course, no hard and fast line between 
these three major tasks, but this plan would appear to be more effective 
than to expect to have each worker assume the responsibility for all of 


the vocational services to be experienced by each student. 


CHAPTER 6 Counseling 


Counseling, like ether personnel services, has not yet reached the stage of 
research respectability, although there is probably more published and 
unpublished literature of a research nature in the field of counseling than 
in any other personnel area. More than in any other personnel service, 
however, counseling is the one in which the personality of the personnel 
worker plays a major role. The attitude and the philosophy of the sur- 
geon may have little effect on the efficiency with which he removes а 
ruptured appendix, and it may also have very little effect on the eventual 
recovery or death of the patient. The attitude and the philosophy of the 
counselor, however, are all important, and in any research it is difficult to 
keep such an inconsistent factor consistent. A counselor who feels that 
client-centered procedures are ridiculous may verbally follow a client- 
centered technique to the letter, but his insincerity can hardly escape the 
client. One may have a good deal of background in analysis and diagnosis, 
but if one really feels that such procedures are dangerous and liable to 
injure the client he cannot be very effective. A counselor can outwardly 
accept all the negative statements of a client, but his inward rebellion 
will have its effect on the counseling situation. 

Until around 1940 there was little debate or discussion as to a definition 
of counseling. It was fairly generally accepted as the giving of counsel, 
and the general concept of the counselor was an individual who talked to 
a person, found out something about his difficulties, and advised him what 
to do. There was little that dealt with counseling in the literature, and 
what little there was appeared to accept the lay definition of counseling 
as indicated above. The three major contributors to the literature 0? 
counseling in the decade preceding 1940 were Bingham, Strang, and Wil- 
liamson.* Williamson's text, appearing at the end of the decade, was ас" 

1 Bingham, Walter Van Dyke, How to Interview, New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1931; Strang, Ruth, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1937; Williamson, E. G., How to Counsel Students, New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. НЕ 
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a a ee text for counselors and so it remained for several years. 
пш та дее began with the publication of Carl Rogers's 
ба. wom зус hotherapy ? in 1942. It was а healthy, though violent, 
a e s паны counselors from their acceptance of techniques 
мер. ods that had little valid evidence to indicate the results of their 
s . The nondirective counselors presented a strong attack on the tradi- 
in e that had been accepted by counselors, and in replying to 
fe a the “non-nondirectivists” found it necessary to become more 
2 та and procedures that had hitherto been accepted with- 
aldo ion. TI e result has been a tremendous increase in interest in the 
omi deer. and a much greater concern with methods, techniques, 
Run с, In the ten years since the publication of Rogers's book 
cer exts on counseling have appeared, and most of them have 
bm. in the last two years. Although the pendulum has been pushed 
istius m the extreme position where a few of Rogers's disciples wished 
E аа, апа although there is general agreement among counselors as 
d е there is still little agreement ona definition of the process 
fis on ing and the methods to be used in the counseling process. While 
liba M may be “т between or eclectic in their discussion and 
ene и about counseling, there is very often more than a subtle 
e in the actual procedures that are used in the counseling process. 
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counseling were synonymous terms. In recent years every writer in the 
field of counseling makes it quite clear that the counseling he is advocat- 
ing is client-centered counseling. There is general agreement that all good 
counseling is client centered, but this harmony does not extend to a defi- 
nition of what is meant by client centered. Some counselors, for example, 
will say that they feel quite free to give advice to clients, but, since this 
advice is obviously for the good of the client, there is no contradiction 
of the principles of client-centered counseling. Some will make similar 
statements with regard to such procedures as reassurance and interpreta- 
tion. Other counselors will say that it is impossible to be client centered 
and to give advice or reassurance, or to interpret for the client. 

"Nondirective" is another term that is gradually being dropped by the 
way. It is interesting to note that, in the index of Rogers's new book, 
Client-Centered Therapy,’ the notation that comes after the term “non- 
directive counseling" is "See Client-Centered Psychotherapy." It is un- 
fortunate that the term nondirective was first used to describe what Rogers 
now calls client-centered psychotherapy, since it did give to many in- 
dividuals the erroneous conception of a supine and passive form of coun- 
seling, where the counselor withdrew completely from any contact with 
the client. Hahn and MacLean’ simplify matters in their recent book by 
the use of the term “Rogerianism,” but this can hardly be considered as 
а happy solution since it is nondescriptive, and it carries with it the im- 
plication of a complete acceptance of the theories of one man. Rogers 
would probably be the first to decry such an acceptance. 

Eclecticism has come to be accepted by many as the word that de- 
scribes a counseling process that uses a variety of methods and techniques 
to deal with the variety of problems faced by the client. Many counselors 
feel that the only reasonable attitude is to accept a counseling methodology 
that is as varied as the clients with whom the counselor works. Blum and 
Balinsky * use the term “nonauthoritarian” to describe the eclectic ap- 
proach. They state that the term nonauthoritarian is used to encompass 
those techniques which are neither authoritarian nor are strictly non- 
directive. 

It is quite apparent that the early debate which raged over the tech- 
niques and methods that should be used in counseling was very much à 
case of semantic misunderstanding. The basic division was between those 
who thought of counseling as an all-inclusive affair practically synonomous 
with guidance, and those who considered counseling to be the narrower 
an Carl R., Client-Centered Therapy, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company» 


7 Hahn and MacLean, op. cit., p. 7. 


* Blum, Milton L., and Benjamin Balinsky, Counseling and Psychology, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, p. 106. ng and Psychology, 
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process of psychotherapy. Typical of the more omnibus type of definition 
is that of Mathewson: ? 


‚ counseling may be thought of as any mode of professional aid extended to 
the individual through verbal educative means by which the individual is en- 
abled to make improvised adjustments and to pursue his individual develop- 
ment more effectively. 


Williamson's 1° definition is similarly all-inclusive: 


Counseling has been defined as a face-to-face situation in which, by reason of 
training, skill or confidence vested in him by the other, one person helps the 
Second person to face, perceive, clarify, solve, and resolve adjustment problems 
++. it... includes all efforts on the part of both counselor and client to face, 
clarify and solve problems. In short, then, counseling is a process which aids an 
individual to progress in personality growth and integration. 


Wrenn її also uses an all-encompassing definition for counseling: 


Counseling is a dynamic and purposeful relationship between two people in 
Which Procedures vary with the nature of the student's need but in which there 
15 always mutual participation by counselor and student with the focus upon 
Self-clarification and self-determination by the student. 


There is some disagreement to be noted among those who hold to the 
omnibus type of definition on the question of the relationship of the 
Interview and the counseling process. On this question, Blum and Balin- 
Sky 12 write; "the interview, the most important technique in counseling 
‘+ + Three interviewing techniques are discussed and evaluated: the 
Authoritarian, the non-directive and the non-authoritarian.” 

rickson,'? however, thinks of counseling as one form of interviewing. 
He refers to the employment interview, the informational interview, the 
‘Sciplinary or administrative interview, and the counseling interview. 
. 16 counseling interview he describes as a person-to-person relationship 
(7 Which one individual with problems and needs turns to another person 
9r assistance. 
mong those who accept an all-inclusive definition of counseling there 
further contradictory limitations. Rothney and Roens," for example, 
'Scussing the duties of counselors, write: 


rod athewson, Robert Hendry, Guidance Policy and Practice, New York: Harper & 
1,2875, 1949, р. 208. zd 

сс 1 liamson, E. С., and J. D. Foley, Counseling and Discipline, New York: 
ц We Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949, p. 192. 
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The primary duty of such counselors will be the collecting, collating and in- 
terpreting data about, and to the individual. Primary emphasis will be placed 
upon collecting and collating data so that interpretations made by counselors 
may be based upon valid information. The actual counseling processes which 
follow, however. ... 


Thus counseling apparently would not include such a procedure as test 
interpretation. A similar limitation is mentioned by Super. In referring 
to the techniques of vocational counseling he differentiates between 
diagnosis and counseling: 1° "In many cases these techniques fall natu- 
rally into two categories: those of diagnosis and those of treatment or 
counseling in the more limited sense." 

Butler 5 has made a logical separation of the counseling process which 
is defined in terms of the total adjustment of the individual: 


. . the counseling process is discerned as having two phases which have been 
called the “adjustive” and the “distributive.” In the adjustive phase the emphasis 
is on the social, personal and emotional problems of the client; in the distributive 
phase the focus is upon his vocational, occupational and educational problems. 
. . « The distributive phase of counseling should not be entered until the growth 
processes inherent in the client result in independent and mature judgments 
and readiness to choose new goals and abandon old ones. 


The author would consider Butler's "distributive" phase to be more aptly 
described as guidance, while the "adjustive" phase would be a descrip- 
tion of the actual counseling process. 

The general semantic confusion in the field of counseling is evident 
in even these few samples of opinions as to the meaning of counseling 
Definite areas of agreement are to be noted, as well as areas of disagree 
ment. There would seem to be general agreement that: 

1. Counseling has to do with the interaction between two people. There 
is no such thing as group counseling, whether it be with a group of three 
ог more people or with three or more individuals who happen to be 10" 
gether at the same time. 

2. The basic objective of counseling is to help the individual to becom? 
independent and capable of functioning on his own. Self-determination 
and self-clarification will be possible only when personal insight has been 
achieved. 


8. Counseling is a professional task for professionally trained people 


ag ааа Donald E., Appraising Vocational Fitness, New York: Harper & Brothers 
1949, p. 2. 

16 Butler, John M., “On the Role of Dircctive and Non-directive Techniques in the 
Counseling Process,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 8:208, Summer 
1948. 
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Ross,” in a doctorate study at New York University, has pointed out the 
following Freudian concepts that are basic to all counseling: 
- Recognition of a state of conflict 
. Acknowledgment of the unconscious 
- The role of repression 
- Dependence and transference 
The acquiring of insight 
. Emphasis on corrective emotional experience 
The objective and accepting attitude of the therapist 

There is marked disagreement, however, on the following issues: 

1. The extent of the counseling process. The omnibus type of defini- 
tions, such as those of Williamson and Erickson mentioned above, would 
mean that, in almost any situation where one person helps another, coun- 
Seling would have taken place. The everyday situation where students 
come into the counselor's office and ask questions about directions, rooms, 
books, and so on would result in counseling. The helpful gardener who 
gives a few hints to his troubled neighbor would be counseling, as would 
the policeman who directs the worried motorist on his way. This would 
not be professional help, but it would appear to fit in with the above defi- 
nitions of counseling. On the other hand, those counselors who might gen- 
erally be classified as nondirective in their orientation would think of most 
of this as guidance, with counseling being considered in terms of psycho- 
therapy, , 

2. The extent to which diagnosis is to be considered an integral part 
of the total counseling process. There would seem to be an increasing be- 

ief that counseling should be regarded as treatment while diagnosis may or 
May not be a prerequisite for counseling. It may be noticed in the above def- 
Mitions that Williamson, Super, and Rothney and Roens consider diagnosis 
as being something apart from counseling. There is also disagreement as to 
Whether or not diagnosis must be a prerequisite to the counseling process. 

Bain, we usually find that the nondirectively oriented counselors feel that 

tagnosis is not necessary for effective counseling, and might even је а 
Negative effect, while others feel that although diagnosis might not be à 
Part of the counseling process it is essential if counseling is to be at a 
е €ctive, А | 

8. The role of the counselor. The extent of counselor domination E 
9nly be determined by observing the counselor in action, but even in the 

finitions it is obvious that some counselors feel that the role of the coun- 
Selor is much more dominant than do others. All will probably agree that 
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the counselor does not withdraw completely and allow the client to do 
and say what he will without any sort of counselor participation, nor does 
he completely dominate and direct the entire thinking of the client. These 
extremes are avoided, but some counselors are definitely more dominant 
in the counseling process than are others. This again depends to a great 
extent on the personality and philosophy of the counselor. One must feel 
even more than one must know the capacity and strengths of the client 
if the client is to play the dominant role in the counseling process. The 
counselor who sincerely believes that the client is in a relative state of 
helplessness will almost certainly be more dominant than the counselor 
who believes that, despite the client's apparently confused and disturbed 
state, he is still capable of solving his own difficulties. 

4. The extent to which the counseling process is in the realm of the in- 
tellectual or the emotional. The greater part of the casual advising and the 
giving of information is based on the premise that the individual is 
rational and stable enough to make use of the information and advice. 
There is also, of course, the implied assumption that the information and 
advice offered is good for the client. Those who think of counseling in 
the broader sense appear to feel that a great deal of counseling is in the 
intellectual realm. Much of the counseling process would appear to be 
an intellectual discussion directed with a purpose by the counselor. On 
the other hand, those counselors who think of counseling and psycho- 
therapy as being synonymous feel that counseling deals basically with 
the emotions and that the whole purpose of counseling is to help the 
client to ventilate his emotions so that he may eventually become rational 
enough to be able to use information and advice good for him, and cast 
aside that which is of no value. 

5. The relationship of the interview to the counseling process. Some 
counselors apparently feel that the interview is the most important part 
of the counseling process, while others think that counseling is one form 
of the interview. 

As the student who is training to be a counselor reads the different books 
and periodicals dealing with counseling and listens to the various in- 
structors, he may sometimes feel that he is with Alice in Wonderland. If 
he happens to be a somewhat passive individual he will find it difficult to 
say, "I agree," since someone will immediately ask with what and with 
whom he agrees. The counselor must avoid the error of allying himself 
with some "school" and from that point on closing his ears and eyes to al 
those who are not accepted by his school. But if he is human, he must 
surely gradually come to feel and believe that there are methods and tech- 
niques, as well as beliefs, that are better than other methods and tech- 
niques and beliefs. For the ideas of those who cannot agree with him pro- 
fessionally on certain issues he may have complete respect, and his own 
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ideas will never be so rigid that they cannot change. But he cannot pos- 
sibly sit on the fence. Each counselor must eventually come to have his 
own professional frame of reference, and it is probably just as well for the 
future of counseling that that frame of reference will differ sharply from 
that of some of his colleagues. As long as there is this difference growth in 
the understanding of the process of counseling is certain. 

If counseling is to be considered as a professional task, the beliefs of 
the counselor should obviously be based on more than faith. If he has 
nothing in the way of empirical evidence to back up some of his ideas, we 
might well question the professional status of counseling. The greater part 
of the evidence as yet is rather inconclusive, but, nevertheless, there is an 
Increasing accumulation of evidence that will almost certainly cause modi- 
fications in the thinking of all counselors. The emphasis on self-determina- 
tion is not just a whim, nor is the attempt of the counselor to understand 
and follow the feelings of the client, to avoid a critical or moralizing atti- 
tude, to listen rather than to just talk, to understand the role that his own 
feelings play in the counseling process. Despite the increasing amount 
of evidence, however, it is obvious that the counselor's frame of reference 
will continue to be strongly affected by his own intellectual and emotional 
experiences, 

The author was probably formulating a counseling attitude long be- 
fore he had heard of the term counseling or of any of the names now asso- 
ciated with counseling in the United States. Every year of teaching made 
it more apparent that the learning process was а “self” process. It became 
increasingly evident that learning was a personal business, and that the 
teacher could not learn for the student. This was an obvious truth, of 
Course, but when it was learned through experience rather than from a 
Psychology instructor, it had a much more marked effect. As a teacher, the 
author slowly learned that the more he withdrew from the teaching process, 
and the more he emphasized the learning process, the more everyone, in- 
cluding the teacher, learned. Teaching, then, gradually became a process 
№ which the teacher helped the student to help himself, and so to learn 
and to change. Every year of teaching strengthened the author’s belief 
that one of his most grievous mistakes had been his underestimation of 

16 capacities and the strengths of his students. Month after month, and 
Year after усаг they offered him dramatic proof of what they could do 
if he Would pe himself to create the sort of situation, the climate, the 
atmosphere where learning could take place. A basic aspect of the teach- 
1165 process became the creation of a climate so that self-growth was pos- 
sible, Another feeling that gradually evolved was that this self-determi- 
nation and seli-axowth was possible in both the intellectual and the emo- 
Чопа] areas. The author found that he could depend on the students to 

ork out, fairly consistently, both their intellectual and their emotional 
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difficulties by themselves if the learning climate was created, and as long 
as the difficulty was not something that was beyond them for a variety of 
reasons such as intelligence, pressure from the home, and so on. 

Counseling, then, is viewed in this book as an interaction between two 
people that enables the disturbed individual to come to the point where he 
can make choices and decisions that are rational and logical; it is an in- 
teraction that is basically verbal, and is emotional in nature; it is an inter- 
action that enables the individual to accept and to use information and 
advice, and to accept an unchangeable environment without being over- 
come by it. The complexity of the emotional disturbance requiring coun- 
seling must be such that it can be relieved only by the development of 
greater insight on the part of the client, and this insight is the result of 
the interaction between the counselor and the client. 

It is interesting to note that Rogers's 1° most recent definition of coun- 
seling emphasizes his theory of personality. He refers to therapy as "the 
process by which the structure of the self is relaxed in the safety of the 
relationship with the therapist, and previously denied experiences are 
perceived and then integrated into an altered self." 

The stable individual is one who can find a satisfactory solution to his 
problems, rather than one who has no problems. In many situations the 
problem may be solved in а completely rational manner by the receiving 
of information or advice. Sometimes it may be solved by environmental 
manipulation, and quite frequently environmental manipulation and coun- 
seling must go hand in hand. 


THE GENERAL COLLEGE COUNSELOR 


Practically every member of a college faculty, or at least everyone who 
has any sort of a positive relationship with the students, will at some time 
be involved in the counseling process. The relationship between teacher 
and student may traditionally be an intellectual one, but a warm and un- 
derstanding individual, whether he be teacher, administrator, or coun- 
selor, will almost certainly develop some sort of emotional relationship. 

The term "general counselor" used in this section refers to all college 
personnel who may sometimes be placed in a situation where they must 
function as a counselor, although their basic task may not be counseling 
The majority of these individuals are either teachers or administrators. 
Such people are not professionally trained counselors or therapists, but 
periodically they must perform the functions of a counselor if the student 
is to be given the assistance he needs. 

18 Rogers, Carl R., "Client-Centered Psychotherapy," Scientific American, 187:70, 
November, 1952. 


19 Arbuckle, Dugald S., “The General Counselor: Must He Be Eclectic?" Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, 15:76–78, February, 1951. 
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Nearly all faculty members function as faculty advisers for a varying 
number of students. The relationship between faculty member and stu- 
dent should very often be the relationship between counselor and client. 
Faculty advising is an essential part of the counseling services offered 
in any institution. If at all possible, only those faculty members who wish 
to act as advisers should be allowed to do so. А faculty member acting as 
ап unwilling adviser may do more harm than good. Even those faculty 
members who are interested, however, frequently have little understand- 
ing or skill, and an in-service training program is essential. In describing 
the creation of an effective faculty-adviser training program at Kansas 
State College, Gordon 2° concludes by saying: 


We feel that the use of the knowledge of small group dynamics in creating and 
Operating a large-scale training program for advisers is practical and successful, 
and that it can be applied effectively in other institutions. We believe such a 
Program rests upon the extension of the application of personnel techniques by 
the counselor to the faculty. If the counselor respects his faculty colleagues, 
Works with them in a democratic fashion, and attempts to meet their needs, he 
can secure faculty cooperation and participation in advising and training. 


At New York University all teachers in the guidance department are 
Provided with a form that may be used to record any information on any 
Student that may be of value to the Guidance Office. This, in some way, 
at least gives the faculty adviser the feeling that he does play an important 
Part in the guidance of the student. A copy of this form may be seen in 
Appendix 19, 

At the Boston University School of Education each faculty adviser re- 
ceives, early in the first semester, a list of his advisees. After each ad- 
Visee’s name there may be one ог more of a series of symbols, each with a 
Particular meaning, Thus an “I” means the student has indicated inade- 
uate study habits, a "P" means that he is on probation, and so on. Thus, 
While the personnel office betrays no confidences, it does give each faculty 
Member a better understanding of his advisees, so that he can work more 
effectively with them. A copy of one of these advisee lists is shown in 

Dpendix 90, This assumes, of course, that each faculty member is per- 
Sonnel-minded and personnel-trained. If this is not so, there is an obvious 

Anger that some of this information might be misused. 
ТЕ these college workers are oriented to the client-centered point of 
view, they will understand the futility of playing an intellectual role in 
at is often obviously an emotional situation. They will also find it ex- 

“mely difficult to accept eclecticism as а method of counseling. The 
Benera] counselor will be faced with a great diversity of problems, and, 
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while he is acutely aware of his own limitations, he may feel that eclecticism 
is a challenge to his integrity. The "client-centeredness" of the client- 
centered counselor is more than a method or technique. It is a very basic 
part of his entire philosophy. His belief and his faith in the capacity of 
his fellow man to solve his own problems is not something that can be put 
on or off like a coat. It is almost impossible, for example, for the client- 
centered counselor who is striving to see the client as he sees himself to 
turn around and be the diagnostician who is not going along with the 
client, but rather is trying to find the meanings behind the client's state- 
ments and the causes of his difficulties. 

When counseling is viewed as an all-inclusive affair practically synon- 
ymous with guidance, it is difficult to see how the general counselor could 
be anything but eclectic. There might be some question as to how client- 
centered one could be in answering a perfectly logical question, “Is 
English 178 being held in Room 76 or Room 211?" If counseling is viewed 
in terms of therapy, however, this whole question of eclecticism often 
becomes a question of philosophy rather than one of methodology. 

Eclecticism assumes that the techniques and skills and understanding 
of the counselor have reached such a high stage of proficiency that he can 
use a variety of methods as he sees fit. It assumes that one can be an 
analyst at one moment, probing and interpreting, then almost imme- 
diately fall into the role of the permissive and acceptant client-centered 
counselor, and then with equal facility take over the role of the psychom- 
etrist. It may be that one person can acquire all the skill and under- 
standing necessary to make him proficient in all these tasks, but it is 
questionable that the majority of the people who use eclectic methods 
are so skilled. Eclecticism also assumes that the personality of the coun- 
selor is such that he can, without any personal distress, move from one role 
to the other. And, finally, eclecticism assumes that the client can accept 
this changing role of the counselor without any negative effects. 

The general counselor in a college is one who is most interested in the 
question of eclecticism, since he is the individual whose clients bring in 2 
multiplicity of problems ranging from the very simple to the extremely 
complex. For such a counselor the road of eclecticism may often be the 
easy way out. The counselor who has neither the philosophy nor the train- 
ing to be an effective client-centered counselor may be trying a nondi- 
rective approach, but at the first sign of any difficulty he will probably 
swing into a more directive role. This may be because he sincerely feels 
that this is now the best approach, or it may be because it is the only thing 
that he can do. A counselor who believes that a good deal of direction, 
probing, and interpretation is necessary may become frightened by the 
clients reaction and withdraw into a less directive role. 
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The general counselor very often has no indication of the depth of the 
client's problem. Even in those cases where he has some evidence that 
the student coming in to talk to him is a disturbed individual, this is no 
indication that what the student wants, and what he needs, is counseling. 
A disturbed student may want an intellectual answer to the question, 
Is there part-time work available for me?" just as much as does the per- 
fectly stable individual. While the clinical counselor may be fairly safe in 
assuming that most of his clients are in need of counseling and want coun- 
seling, the general counselor will spend more of his time in activities that 
are helpful to the student, but are definitely not counseling. Many of the 
students who come in to see him will be quite capable of making use of 
intellectual information and, to a lesser extent, advice. Many others may 
have their problem solved by a slight environmental change and will need 
по other aid in making decisions and choices. 

The general counselor with the client-centered frame of reference would 
hardly be client centered if he could accept a different point of view from 
another counselor without any personal distress. He has respect and under- 
standing for his fellow workers who do not see eye to eye with him, but 
it is unlikely that he will be very happy about following an eclectic 
Course in counseling since this will run counter to his personal philosophy. 
It will necessitate the use of techniques that he does not feel equipped or 
trained to use even if he did believe that they represented the best ap- 
Proach, 

" The following cases are some exar 
Ounselor in action. If we accept the 


үз in this book, some of these problems are so 
and in no case is the counselor being eclectic. In other situations, however, 


It is a case of emotional stress, and the problem can only be solved by 
the interactive process between counselor and client. In such cases the 
Counselor must make his choice. He can follow one method because he 
els it is the most effective procedure, he can refer the client to another 
Counselor because he feels the most effective method may be one which 
© cannot use, or he can become eclectic like a Jack-of-all-trades. 
h l. Мату Johnson comes into the office and indicates her despair over 
Fw lack of financial resources. She has no moncy, and she cannot earn 
and to pay her tuition for the next semester. The counselor soon finds 
Re that she has not made use of an available scholarship, and he makes 
ма PPointment with the office in charge of scholarships. By the afternoon 
оош, һаз {һе scholarship, and, as far as сап be determined by periodic 
кез "a with Mary, the problem is solved. She appears to be happy, she 
аса а Ong well with her fellow students and teachers, and she does good 

mic work. The problem occurred here because of lack of knowledge. 


mples of the client-centered general 
narrower concept of counseling as 
lved without counseling, 
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The counselor supplied it, and the problem was solved. The girl was under 
emotional stress because of lack of knowledge, but when the knowledge 
was supplied she made use of it and solved her problem. 

9. Bill Gregory tells the counselor that he wishes to change his major 
field of study from secondary-school mathematics to elementary educa- 
tion. The counselor reflects the general question, and Bill talks easily, 
giving excellent intellectual reasons why he wishes to change his major. 
The counselor cannot be sure, but he feels that Bill wants intellectual 
information and that he can use it. He gives him the desired information 
and checks the university bulletin with him. Bill is accepted in the ele- 
mentary-education field, and, as far as can be determined, he does a good 
job. 

8. Joe Earl comes into the counselors office in an obviously angry 
mood. He denounces a professor, says he is sick to death of him, and he 
can't stand him another day. He has just got to change his major field of 
study or drop out of the university. In this obvious counseling situation 
the counselor reflects the negative attitudes, and at the end of half an 
hour Joe is no longer talking about the faculty member but is referring 
to a variety of other difficulties in a negative and hostile manner. At the 
end of the hour another appointment is made, and Joe returns later for 
further counseling. 

4. A faculty member tells the counselor that Joe Martin does not par- 
ticipate in any class discussions and that he appears very withdrawn. He 
says that he has suggested to Joe that he drop in to see the counselor. 
Several weeks pass without any sign of Joe. Fhe counselor’s assistant tele- 
phones Joe and in an informal way asks him if he would care to come in and 
talk to the counselor about his general progress in the school. Joe indicates 
that he will, and an appointment is made. He does not keep the appoint- 
ment. Further consultation with faculty members indicates that he neecs 
immediate attention. The counselor finally gets him into the office, but 
his verbalization is limited to a weak “уез” or "no." Referral is made to 
one of the university psychiatrists. 

5. Betty Ross comes into the counselor's office with a slightly belligerent 
attitude because of what she feels to be unfair treatment. She has recently 
been told of a speech requirement for graduation, and, since she is now 4 
senior, she feels that it is very unfair that her graduation should be hel 
up because of this new requirement. The counselor realizes that this is 
a case of misunderstanding, since the new regulation was to apply 
only to new students. He checks with the chairman of the committee in 
charge of such affairs, and Betty leaves the office relieved of what she 
thought was an extra burden. Her tension and distress were because ofa 
misunderstanding. When this was corrected, the problem was solved. 

6. Susan Brown comes into the counselor's office and starts to talk, ОП 
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ш plane, about her below-average grades. The counselor 
eel te = — is intellectually superior to most of her peer group, 
bon. D so knows from previous conversations that she has a very un- 
меф n situation. He uses a nondirective approach, and Susan soon 
уй е to her basic problem and talks rather bitterly about the in- 
ee of her home situation. Before the hour is up, however, she has 
some signs of insight into her situation, and she asks the coun- 

selor for another appointment. 
б: ү aa Dean strides into the counselor's office and tells him that 
"dar of being pushed around by the school, and he is completely 
The e and hasn't the faintest idea of what he wants to do in the future. 
"icd wisi attempts to use a nondirective approach, but Harold 
an F^ y tells him that what he wants now is advice on what he 
E а and if he doesn't get that advice he П go elsewhere. The 
er or structures his general position, but the client rejects this com- 
do a: and again indicates that what he wants is advice on what he should 
је P counselor tells Harold that another counselor could probably be 
yeh re assistance, and a telephone appointment is made the same day 
another counselor. 
iw Saul asks the counselor for some advice with regard to her 
ueri : s Mary talks the counselor begins to feel that she is talking about 
self, but the conversation continues on an intellectual, third-person 
а Тће counselor gives the desired information but tries to make it 
that, if Mary is talking about herself, she will be able to make use 


of the information. He also leaves the door opem so that Mary will feel 


re "i 
€ to return and talk further with the counselor about her * sister.” 
уһо is also her teacher. 


d ае Dodds comes in to talk to the counselor, v s als 

feels n marked hostility toward the counselor and indicates that she 

ассе 2 has treated her unfairly in the matter of a grade. The counselor 
е her negative feeling, and, after half an hour of a аи 

though, Jane says that she probably did not do so well after all as she ha 

па et at first, and she asks the counselor to tell her just where she stood 


i 
er fhe to assignments and the final examination. The counselor ges 
9f the e esired information. She appears to accept it, and, as she goes ou 
ot, bu: dfe office, she says, “1 guess I really knew that І wasn't so 
Tom шаш want to admit it to myself.” ү 
€ctive € viewpoint of the general counselor who leans ака „рз 
пеар of view, the following would appear to be wo hy 
n ана as principles of action: 

Ssired inf obviously intellectual situ 
Зе, aon: He will differentia 


ir 
со 
selor will give the 


ation the coun i 
en information and 


te clearly betwe 


ET | 
n many circumstances the solution of a problem will depend upon 
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environmental manipulation, and the counselor will do what he can to see 
that this is carried out. Very often the solution of the problem will require 
both environmental manipulation and counseling. 

8. In any situation where there is the slightest notion in the counselor's 
mind that there is an emotional difficulty behind the intellectual approach, 
he will reflect the general expressed problem and, on certain occasions, 
make use of intellectual sawdust to continue the conversation. That is, the 
conversation will be on an intellectual level, but it will be on a strictly 
neutral basis and will not particularly direct the client one way or another. 
The client may then go into deeper emotional areas, and the nondirective 
approach may be used effectively. On the other hand, the counselor may 
have to structure his general position, and if the client does not wish to 
accept the counselor's position he will be referred to someone else. From 
the counselor's point of view, this referral will be a matter of ethics rather 
than of bias. He simply feels that he is ineffective in a more directive role, 
and it may be that it is contrary to his personal philosophy. 

4. When a student is referred rather forcibly to the counselor, a neutral 
intellectual discussion or a sharing of experience may be necessary in 
order to establish rapport. It may be that rapport cannot be established, 
and referral will be necessary. If rapport is established, it might then be 
followed by the offering of information, by assistance in the changing of 
the environment, by counseling, or by referral. 

5. The counselor will do his utmost to aid the student in his struggle 
for self-understanding, but in the matter of diagnosis and prognosis he 15 
keenly aware of his own inadequacy. Referral, however, is often impossible. 
There is simply no one to whom the client can be referred, If this is the 
case, if the counselor represents the client's last hope in the way of pro 
fessional assistance, should he, despite his awareness of his own inade- 
quacy, advise the client as best he can? This is a serious question, and it 
cannot be answered lightly. The basic and unanswered question probably 
is: How can we put to most effective use the thirty minutes that we have 


with troubled John Todd? 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLIENT-CENTERED COUNSELING 


It is difficult to look in an objectively critical manner at the methodology 
and the philosophy of counseling, since most personnel workers, like а 
other human beings, have their own frame of reference fairly well set 
Thus, when one individual reads an article or a book dealing with coun” 
seling, his interpretation may be quite different from that of another Ре“ 
son reading exactly the same material. Keeping this weakness in minc 
the major difference that would appear to stand out in studying the V°- 
luminous mass of material now available in the field of counseling is tP? 
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extent to which different counselors attempt to accept and to understand 
the feelings of the client. This is a good deal more than an understanding 
in a diagnostic sort of way. It is an empathic understanding rather than 
а diagnostic understanding. In reading some of the literature on counseling 
one gets the feeling of the counselor standing apart from the client trying 
to determine his ills, while in the client-centered literature one can almost 
begin to feel with the client. There is more of the essence of humility ap- 
parent in the client-centered literature than in some of the more diagnos- 
tic and directive writings. There would also appear to Ъе а greater emphasis 
on the need for the counselor to understand himself as well as to under- 
Stand the client. 

The client-centered counselor shows his understanding and his accept- 
ance at a surface level by his opening comments. When a student drops 
into the office and says, "Boy, I sure am all confused in this damn place,” 
the counselor does not have to think about what he should say. His 
Tesponse, which may be, “You're sort of upset,” is a part of him just as the 
Initial probing response of another counselor, “Why are you so upset?” 
might be indicative of his personality rather than of his counseling tech- 
nique, Similarly, a client-centered counselor’s response, “You mean that 
you feel that it is very important to your philosophy of living that you go 
Out with this fellow, and yet, on the other hand, you respect your parents 
and cannot see yourself doing something that might hurt them,” is not 
forced or artificial, but is а part of him because it is a part of his feeling. 

here is an important differentiation between а response in the mind of 
the counselor, the correct professional response, and the response that is 
Completely normal because it mirrors the counselor's ow 


n feeling. It may 
е a learned response, but it also is а reflection of his total personality. 
It is probably incorrect to say that t 


his is an attempt to get at the inner 
frame of reference, since the experienced client-centered counselor does 
Dot have to force himself away from the external frame of reference to the 
Internal frame of reference. The following of the feelings of the client, and 
the understanding and acceptance of the client point of view, becomes a 
Part of the pattern of the personality of the counselor. The counselor comes 
to bea person who does not say to himself, “I wonder if that fellow is con- 
templating leaving his job” or “My, that is a rather narrow point of view” 
Ог ^I think that id are just kidding yourself on that" or "Well, after all, 
E did get what you asked for" or “Му, this girl is certainly in need of 
" айтеп” Rather he feels with the client, and his feelings, to a degree, 

re the feelings of the client. Instead of thinking as above, he will come 


е H 
О$ег to feeling, “You feel that you've taken just about all that you can take 
against you” or “You do think 


оп | » 

= job" or “These people all seem to be be | 
у. maybe i | hat you сап do" or “His treatment of you 
is that is something that у A eim adr 


Б s I" 
?mething that you just can't quite understand" or 
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have got to a point where you just have to do something pretty drastic." 

Rogers =" illustrates this basic trait of the client-centered counselor by 
quoting a client and then suggesting the sort of thoughts that would in- 
dicate the external frame of reference: 


I wonder if I should help him get started talking? 

Is this inability to get under way a type of dependence? 

Why this indecisiveness? What could be its cause? 

What is meant by this focus on marriage and family? 

He seems to be a bachelor. I hadn't known that. 

The crying, the "damn," sound as though there must be a great deal of re- 
pression. 

He's a veteran. Could he have been a psychiatric case? 

I feel sorry for anybody who spent four and one-half years in the service. 

Some time he will probably need to dig into those early unhappy experiences. 

What is this interest in children? Identification? Vague homosexuality? 


The counselor who is capable of assuming the internal frame of refer- 
ence would tend to feel like this: 2° 


You're wanting to struggle toward normality, aren't you? 

It's really hard for you to get started. 

Decision making just seems impossible to you. 

You want marriage, but it doesn't seem to you to be much of a possibility. 
You feel yourself brimming over with childish feelings. 

To you the Army represented stagnation. 

Being very nice to children has somehow had meaning for you. 

But it was—and is—a disturbing experience for you. 


Tn the first example the counselor thinks about the client. In the second, 
he feels with the client. This going along with the feeling of the client is 
to be detected in almost any level of a client-centered counseling session, 
whether it be very light or very serious. Let us take a fairly ordinary situa- 
tion, where Joe Dell, a college sophomore, drops in to see the counselor 
in a small college. The counselor knows Joe slightly, and what records that 
are available tend to indicate that there is nothing unusual about him. He 
gets average grades, and he does pretty much the same things as his 
fellow students. Let us note the reactions and the responses of two differ- 
ent counselors, Mrs. Brown and Mr. Smith. 

SrupENT: Сошатї... uh... could... uhm .. . well.. . could 
Italk to you for a moment, please? 

Brown’s Reaction: This boy is flushed, breathing heavily, and ob- 
viously upset. He must be under some stress. I wonder what is the matter. 
ГЇЇ have to watch this. It could be a serious case. Referral may be neces- 
sary. 

21 Rogers, Carl R., Client-Centered Therapy, Boston: Houghton МИ Company» 


1941, p. 33. 
22 [bid., p. 34. 
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miner Response: Of course, Joe. What can I do for you? 
: MrrH's Reaction: You're sort of upset and you'd like to talk to some- 
ody for a while. 
press Response: Of course, Joe. Come on in and have a chair over 
e. 
И Da: Well, Mr. Smith (Mrs. Brown), it’s this way... it's... 
1 irr I suppose it's something that I shouldn't go talking about anyway. 
pnr even have come down here in the first place. 
T a а) s Reaction: Now what can it be that he doesn't want to talk 
Ё i He obviously feels that he has gone too far. It will probably be 
q а а јођ to get him talking again. I must see what I can do about that. 
ои Response: Don't you worry about that. Why did you come 
2 naa Rracrion: Now that you've got down here it gets a bit difficult 
ES about it. Right now you feel that you'd like to back out of it if you 
х 5мїтҥз Response: Uhmm . . . 
a вазу to talk about? 
= TUDENT: Well, I диппо... 
à me for talking like this. Anyway, it’s this way . 
j^ Latin professor, don't you? 
ROWN's Reaction: There's а 


it's the sort of thing that you don't find 


maybe some of the guys would laugh 
. . You know Dr. Jones, 


and struggle here between his personal feelings 
f the code of the peer group. It is probably a moral issue and he is being 
9rced to do something that is counter to his beliefs. I wonder what he's 
Boing to say about Jones? Students have more damn trouble with that 
Suy. Why can’t he wise up to himself? 


ыен» Response: Yes, I know him quite w ; 
5 5 would laugh at you for talking like this. Why do you think that? 
Эмїтҥн Reacrion: You're in a sort of spot. You're hesitant to talk about 
ма because of the possible reaction of your friends. You feel strongly 
ough about this though, that you will discuss it anyway. 
MITH’s Response: Uhmm . . . yes, I know him slightly, Joe. 
jos, Den I don't like him very much—nobody does (long pause). You 
по he gives the same sort of tests nearly all the time. The other day I 
3 iced some of the guys talking, so I went over to them and they had a 
ET of the final test that he's going to give us t 2 
and з how they got it. Anyway, they were all talking about the questions 
joke. Now don't get me wrong—lIm 
‚ but it just happens that I don't 


ell. You say that some of the 


e 
с 2 guys are my pals. I don't want to cheat, 
ant very well go and tell old man Jones about it because that will get all 


th 
€ other kids in trouble. Boy, Im damned if I know what to do. 
ROwn’s Reaction: He presses this point about his not wanting to cheat 
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quite a bit. There's some evidence of guilt feelings here. This whole reac- 
tion might be caused by his lack of ability to accept his desire to cheat. I'm 
a bit skeptical about these protestations of honor. 

Brown’s Response: Why can't you tell Dr. Jones that you picked up one 
of his old papers—which is true—and that there may be others around. He 
will certainly make up a new examination then and you won't be getting 
any of your friends into trouble. Doesn't that sound reasonable? 

5мїтн'$ Reaction: You feel sort of torn between these two desires. It 
does go against your grain to cheat but you also feel a pretty strong at- 
tachment to the values set up by your peer group. You can't see what to do 
to satisfy what you think are the desires of your peer group and what you 
feel that you should do. 

$мттн’з Response: You mean, while on the one hand you don't want to 
place yourself in the position of cheating, on the other hand you feel that 
you'll likely get your friends into trouble if you tell Dr. Jones about it. 

In even the first few reactions and responses, then, the basic difference in 
the orientation of these two counselors is obvious. In both cases, the atti- 
tude of the counselor is “showing.” Some counselors may be more success- 
ful than others in disguising their true attitude, but almost surely the client 
will soon begin to feel the inconsistency between what the counselor says 
and what he really feels. The client-centered approach is more a matter of 
counselor attitude than it is a matter of skill in a technique or a method. It 
is a philosophy and a belief. It is a basic and integral part of the individual. 

The excerpt given below is the expression of feeling of a young man in 
his late twenties. This man has been a student of psychology, and he has 
moved toward a client-centered orientation. At the same time, however, he 
has been under the care of an analyst, and this is an interesting picture of 
his feelings about what is happening. The extent to which the reader can 
feel and go along with this client as he struggles through his conflicting 
feelings may be some measure of his capacity to function effectively as а 
counselor. 

“The first reaction to the doctor’s assuming responsibility was one of 
relief. I knew I had to go on, but could not face it, and it was a relief to 
hand over the responsibility, which I had previously considered much more 
of a two-way proposition. This certainly increased my dependency on her, 
and made the struggle even harder when I came to realize that actually 
I had to do so much completely alone to prepare myself for the planned 
interviews, and that she did not have the solution all tied up in a pretty 
bundle. Once the therapeutic procedure was planned, I had the feeling 
each time I left an interview that I was either patted on the back with 
a ‘good boy’ or sent away with a ‘tch-tch, naughty boy’ depending on how 
well I had followed along with the next step of the procedure. It seems 25 
though all this feeling cannot be the best way to develop toward maturity 

—I would feel she was right, she must be because she knows, and there 
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must be somethi 
I would hing wrong with me since I 
run to $0 cannot do wh 
find out what бүл: could talk the interview ы wants. Often 
and feeling of being E after, or run home in a terrific ка елеш 
Worse, because int i orn to pieces against my will. This w e of resentment 
was after, and be = en sonieh af the dined A be so much 
uncooperati nable to give it to her, which mad. now what she 
bein ative—and a ‘bad boy.’ Surely oes feel I was bein 
g a child wł . Surely the creation of all thi ЗЕЕ 
hesia who has to do as he i this feeling of 
ayt i oda s told or be i 
or Ed M an individual become а i ad ished cannot be the 
7 о the co ] = ins 
is the disti З unselor who is concerned wi x 
inctio rned with this та! У 
к р зоа and Combs ?* between к ыы 
self as bei and the physical self. They thi RU they sere о 
E ing th e Е . They think of th 
Self as it Dye d —_ one is aware rather than the ieee 
Dondirecti ved by others. They go on f “ physical 
Е ive ther: n further to point out => 
Which t apy appears to be a { that 
he client is f А consciously created situati i 
Self, the is free to differentiate more ad Ари они de 
od external e adequately his pheno 1 
client's world, and the relationshi mena 
ownn Nini" Mie ionship of the two. It utili 
orce; eed to maintain or enhance his phenomenal self ailes the 
The riving 
i extent to whi 
15 one of the to which the counselor can understand this phenomenal self 
More е of the client-centered counselor's fio Bienes y 
Self an d will | counselor will probably be reacting to the client's pliysios] 
nave very little awareness of the phenomenal self. When 


Чу Eg and С, 
S abus а compare treatment techniques with client meanings 
and the dor ng out the difference between the client-centered coun- 
Veen o problem-centered counselor. They differentiate 
"NA and client meanings as follows: ^ 
n 
Gi a child ent Techniques Client Meanings 
Ving а to be good. 
arni needy client a goal. 


, "DE a cli 
i 9 clien i 
ng, t to avoid day dream- 


He thinks I'm bad! 
I can't support my family! 
Good Lord! I'm going crazy] 


cling 


Reg 

Ssurin 

її > E that “this ; ч 

жы this is going to be all He's afraid it isn’t going to be all right. 
ng advice. 

Oste I can do that now—it’s his responsibil- 

т home ity—he told me to g0 ahead. 
placement. ü à кф: 
"They think my family isn't good. Well, 


Il show them guys: 
“Im a real tough guy, I am. They 


23 
Se » 
че АД gotta lock me ир. 
Brog g, Prendis OY for th M s 

25 Ers, т onald, and e complete statement from this client. 

15,5 1949 р Arthur W. Combs, Individual Behavior, New York: Harper & 
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Being more sensitive to feelings, the client-centered counselor will never 
be unfeeling enough to assume that telling a child to be good can be con- 
sidered as a form of treatment. The very fact that a counselor does this, 
and assumes that something positive will happen, indicates that he lacks 
the skill and capacity and understanding necessary if one is to be an effec- 
tive client-centered counselor. 

Equally interesting to the client-centered counselor is Lecky's theory 
on the matter of self-consistency.?* Lecky's basic point was that we must be 
consistent with our self as we see it. A boy who is quite capable of learning 
how to read without difficulty may not learn to read because reading is 
not consistent with his concept of the boy role that he must play. A woman 
may loathe and hate her child but she cannot accept this hatred because 
her concept of the mother is that of the woman who always loves her chil- 
dren. The client-centered counselor sees his role as the creation of a 
climate such that, in due time, there can be a reorientation of the concept 
of the self, so that the individual can come to accept the self and be consis- 
tent with his concept of it. When reading becomes consistent with the 
concept of the self, then the boy may begin to learn to read; when the 
acceptance of the hatred that one possesses for one's child becomes con- 
sistent with the self, then the individual may be able to accept this hatred 
and proceed to move ahead.** 

While the increasing emphasis has been on the counselor and the coun- 
selor's attitudes, this should not be taken to mean that techniques Or 
methods are of little or no importance. Counseling will continue to remain, 
to some extent at least, a skill as well as an art. There are techniques that 
almost invariably produce negatives results, and there are techniques that 


generally produce positive results. Berdie voices a wise word of warning 
when he says: ?? 


The awareness of the importance of counselors’ attitudes has implicit in it the 
danger of ignoring the importance of counseling techniques. To maintain а 
proper balance, not only must the dependency of techniques and attitudes upon 
one another be recognized, but the limitations of each in counseling must be 
considered. 


The client-centered counselor, then, feels as much as he believes in what 
he is doing. The techniques and the methods that he uses are tied very 
closely to his personality. He cannot follow more diagnostic and directive 
procedures, not so much because he questions the results of the use of such 
techniques and methods, but because they go counter to his belief in the 

27 Lecky, Prescott, Self Consistency: A Theory of Personality, New York: Island 
Press Co-operative, Inc., 1945. 

28 See Appendix 22 for the typescript of a client-centered counseling session. 


28 Berdie, Ralph F., “Counselor Attitudes," Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, 11:358-854, Autumn, 1951. 
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rights of the individual. The client-centered counselor recognizes that 
there are many roads that lead to Rome, but he cannot follow all of them 
because he lacks the necessary skill, and he knows that he would not want 
to walk down some of these roads even if he could acquire the skill. The 
attitude that makes him an accepting individual who has a strong belief in 
the rights and the strengths of others is a part of his whole make-up rather 
than a learned technique or method. When he is counseling he is not per- 
forming a counseling role. He is simply being himself. He cannot become 
eclectic any more than a true and righteous Mohammedan could become 
ап equally true and righteous Christian. 


CHAPTER 7 Teaching in Institutions of Higher 
Learning 


It seems only reasonable that a book that is concerned with student- 
personnel services in institutions of higher education should give some 
thought to teaching, the personnel service experienced by all students, and 
the concern of all faculty members. There is sometimes a tendency among 
college teachers to think of teaching as the end in itself, without realizing 
that the basic concern of the teacher is learning rather than teaching. If 
learning is indicated by the changing of behavior, then teaching can be 
considered as little more than a process that helps the student to learn. 

Until a very few years ago there was no such thing as a preparation for 
college teaching, and the college student who happened to get a real 
teacher as an instructor was a fortunate person. College and university 
administrators today, however, are rapidly coming to realize that there 
is a dearth of good teaching in higher education, and they are taking steps 
to train college teachers, and to expect that candidates who apply for 
teaching jobs will have some preparation for that task. It has been an in- 
triguing fact that, while it has been assumed that four or five years of train- 
ing is necessary to make an effective elementary- or secondary-school 
teacher, the only requisite for college teaching has been a higher degree, 
preferably the Ph.D. in the subject that the individual will teach. The 
standard traditional road to a professorship in an institution of higher 
learning has been to attain a bachelor's, a master's, and finally a doctor's 
degree, to go through an apprenticeship as an instructor, and ultimately to 
receive an appointment as an assistant professor. The Ph.D. is traditionally 
a research degree, but the occupation that hires the most Ph.D.’s is teach- 
ing. It does not seem unreasonable to expect that the Ph.D. candidate who 
is going to spend the greater part of his time in teaching should be given 
some understanding about the occupation that will employ him. 

Some college administrators have felt that there is little need of teach- 
ing at the college level, since the college is a place for intellectual endeavor, 
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and the student is expected to draw on the store of wisdom and under- 
standing and knowledge that he will find in an institution of higher learn- 
ing. This would be a valid argument if the American college of today were 
populated only by the keenest of scholars, but the college of today is no 
longer the institution of abstract reasoning and research that it may once 
have been, any more than the student of today is the traditional scholar of 
the past. The range of students who experience a college education today 
is much broader than the range of students who experienced a high-school 
education a century ago. If we are to accept the American concept that 
higher education is no longer only for the select and intellectually gifted 
individual, but is for as much as half of the youthful population of the 
country, then it is obvious that an institution of higher learning needs 
teachers rather than “instructors.” This need for teachers is particularly 
apparent at the undergraduate level, which today occupies much the same 
status as the secondary school did a century ago. 

Nowhere in teaching is there a greater need for the personnel point of 
view than in an institution of higher learning, and nowhere is there less in 
the way of teacher training than in the preparation о 
The majority of the professorial staff of a college are teachers, but they 
cannot be effective teachers if they have neither concern nor respect for 


the individual student, and if they have no understanding or knowledge of 


the behavior of either the individual or the group. There should certainly 
ss of a scholar, but, if an 


be по attempt to make the college teacher Је volar, bi i 
institution of higher learning is ever to come close to achieving its objec- 


tives, it must help its faculty to become better teachers, and one of the 
major criteria to be considered in the hiring of a new faculty member must 


be his ability to teach effectively. 


THE STUDENT GROUP 


The modern college teacher is aware that when he is teaching a group 


9f students he is not simply teaching ап aggregation of individuals. Too 
requently a "group" of college students is nothing more than a number 
of individuals, each completely independent from the other. Learning will 
€ facilitated if a class of college students is really functioning as à group 
еге there is a dynamic interaction, and where, as а result, there is some 
Possibility of attitudinal change. Slavson 1 refers to a group as. ап aggrega- 
Оп of three or more persons in an in face-to-face relation where 


there: indivi isi 
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>and азд ду of each member is fundamentally modi- 
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A class of college students 
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group, and one of the major reasons is that the traditional college teacher, 
functioning as the dominant leader, makes it impossible for the class of 
students ever to become an integrated group. 

It is very seldom in any college that students have any voice whatever 
in the construction of the college curriculum and in the teaching of the 
courses offered. Many college courses have been taught for decades with- 
out any attempt being made to discover the student reaction to the courses. 
Students should be on every curriculum committee. Not only can they 
offer intelligent help in the planning of the curriculum, but they can give 
firsthand evidence of the student reaction to the curriculum. A certain sub- 
ject may be absolutely essential, but if it does nothing but bore or irritate 
the students it might just as well not be offered. 

Students should also be asked by instructors to evaluate their course 
offering. The results may sometimes be hard on the instructor's ego, but it 
is the only way that he can discover how his course is being received. A 
form used by a professor at Boston University School of Education is shown 
in Appendix 23, and one used by the guidance department at New York 
University is shown in Appendix 24. In the latter case the use of the form is 
required, and in some institutions student ratings of professors are used in 
decisions on promotions and salary increases. Although every instructor 
on his own initiative should periodically check the student reaction to his 
course, it is questionable whether this should become administrative 
procedure, This may have a serious effect on faculty morale, and teaching 
will not be improved if faculty members feel they must win a popularity 
contest to get a promotion. The best teachers are not always those indi- 
viduals who would win first place in a popularity contest! 

Some of the most significant research in the nature of the group process, 
as it is applied to educational situations, has come from the Human Dy- 
namics Laboratory at the University of Chicago. In describing this re- 
search, Herbert Thelan ? suggests the following as significant propositions 
that have developed: 


а. That the teacher's behavior in large measure determines the quality of emo- 
tional conditions in the classroom 

b. That learning of certain social attitudes and human relations principles is 
affected by teacher-pupil interaction 

c. That teacher-pupil interaction patterns may affect the student at deep (i.e 
sub-conscious) levels 

d. That pupil-pupil interaction (e.g., status roles) can be influenced by the 
nature of teacher-pupil interaction 

e. That the assumption that teacher behavior significantly influences the 
quality of student participation can be generalized to adult groups 


2 Тћејап, Herbert A., “Experimental Research toward a Theory of Instruction," 
Journal of Educational Research, 45:91-92, October, 1951. 
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should be honest enough to discuss these objectives, and to help the stu- 
dents to understand his attitude. 

8. The acceptance of student self-determination as one of the teacher's 
basic objectives. The teacher will make it clear by his words and by his 
actions that the responsibility for the success of a course rests on the in- 
dividual student. There is no reason why a college course cannot be one 
of a series of lessons that will help the student to achieve maturity and to 
move closer to being a free person who is capable of determining his own 
future. This means, of course, that much of the paraphernalia of the 
traditional college course must be discarded. It may be that sometime 
in the future the course grade, the college equivalent of a star for good 
work, will be abandoned. A student will not be hampered by the limiting 
pressures of working for a grade, and the motivation will be more basic. 
What can be done by the individual teacher depends to a great extent on 
the course that he is teaching, and the rigidity of the administration under 
which he works. But regardless of the actual limitations, and regardless of 
the course he is teaching, every teacher should do everything possible 
to make his course an experience in self-responsibility, It should challenge 
the maturity of the student and test his capacity to become a self-determin- 
ing citizen. 

4. Awareness of the interaction among the group. In most college 
classes the reaction of students to each other is strictly at an intellectual 
level, and there is little understanding or acceptance of the hostility and 
resistance that may be apparent to one who is aware of the group inter- 
action. In classes in human relations, guidance, and counseling, the em- 
phasis is on attitudes, but it takes some students a long time to achieve 
anything more than a shallow understanding of what is actually happen- 
ing. For example, a student may be talking about some question which 
has already been discussed, or he may present a piece of information 
which is common knowledge to most of the members of the class, or he 
may indulge in a dull recital of some personal adventure. The students, 
reacting to the intellectual content in such a discussion, become bored an 
restless. They are quite unaware that they have before them an experience 
in human behavior in observing the speaker and noting how he feels a? 
how he behaves. 

In one of the author's classes in counseling, an aggressive and dominant 
student attempted to press his opinion upon the group. Three members 
of the group sided with him, and the rest of the group was arrayed against 
him. As he continued to speak, the tension in the room mounted, with 
each group refusing to give or to budge. Each resisted more and more 
the ideas of the opposing group. The leader at this point suggested a five- 
minute “buzz” session, the class already having been divided into a пот” 
ber of discussion groups. At the end of the break, he asked each group t° 
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report on “how you feel about what has been happening." The first two 
&roups reported at a feeling level, one of them indicating what it felt the 
aggressive student was trying to do. Seven other groups reported in a 
traditionally intellectual manner, one member even praising another group 
for the excellence of its oral report. The last group to report referred 
definitely to feeling, and this moved the rest of the class to become more 
realistic in referring to their feelings. The student who had originally 
praised the oral report indicated that he was just being polite, that he had 
really felt that the whole thing was very boring, and that he was learning 
nothing from the student who kept coming back again and again with his 
pinion. By the end of the session the whole group had experienced an 
€motional ventilation, and at least some had become more aware of their 
9wn emotional reactions to it. 
1 The author experienced another demonstration of group interaction 
in a guidance course that he was teaching in a Western college. He had 
invited the head of the college counseling center, a man who was leaving 
Shortly for another position, to come in and discuss with the group the 
tole of the teacher in guidance. The class was made up largely of teachers. 
т. Smith, the head of the counseling service, had been briefed to play the 
role of an individual who was very critical of the author and particularly 
ОЁ the idea that the teacher should play a major role in the guidance pro- 
тат. Eight members of the class were seated around a table, and the rest 
9f the class were in a semicircle of chairs around the smaller group. Dr. 
Smith was introduced to the group by the leader, who at that moment was 
called from the room by his secretary. Dr. Smith then proceeded in the 
next twenty minutes to be politely but definitely critical of the ideas of 
Some of the members of the group and of the absent leader. The hostility 
and resistance of the group mounted, and it could be felt by the leader 
When he returned, At that time, Dr. Smith indicated that he had another 
®Ppointment that he had to keep, and the leader took his place, asking, 
ell, what happened?” The members of the group then poured out to 
| е leader their expressions of hostility to Dr. Smith. Dr. Smith returned 
10 the last few minutes of the period, and, when his role was explained to 
© group, there was some hostility directed toward the leader. The next 
ay the recording was played back, and the class members were generally 
astounded аз they listened to their reactions to someone trying to con- 
Vince them that their ideas were incorrect. It was a vivid demonstration 
What happens when one person tries to convince another individual that 
€ is Wrong. 
Stil] another example of a group reaction took place with a group of 
Personne] workers who were gathered together for a group discussion on 
16 effect of emotions on learning. The seating arrangement was much 


8 3 NET 
See Appendix 25 for the typescript of the recording of this session. 
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the same as in the previously described situation. The leader in this case 
indicated that three participants would present their ideas on the effect of 
emotions on learning. The first leader, unknown to the group, was follow- 
ing a laissez-faire role. He passed out a mimeographed sheet and then 
sat at the head of the table and waited, After an increasingly tense silence, 
one of the group members asked a question. The leader answered it by 
saying “Yes,” and offered no further comment. For the next twenty minutes 
the group became more and more irritated as the leader gave no indica- 
tion of leading the group, and the efforts of one or two other members to 
get a discussion going broke down. There was obvious relief when the first 
leader was replaced by another one. This man was authoritarian in his 
role, and the relief of the group soon changed to hostility and resistance. 
The new leader was completely dominant. He indicated that he preferred 
to have questions asked after he had finished his discussion, and gently 
silenced a member who did ask a question. By the time the third leader, 
who was to follow a student-centered role, took over, the group was ех- 
tremely resistant. The third leader in a pleasant and calm manner gradu- 
ally brought other members into the discussion, asked for their ideas, and 
offered some of his own thoughts. By the time his twenty minutes had 
elapsed the group had relaxed and were in a definitely happier mood. The 
chairman then took over and indicated to the group that they had actually 
experienced the effect of emotions on learning. Different members of the 
group, after their initial surprise, then indicated how they had reacted to 
the different types of leadership. Most of the individuals in the group 
had reacted emotionally, and a later discussion of the effect of emotional 
reactions on learning was personal and meaningful. 

These are but a few examples of ways in which the members of а 
group may be helped to become more aware of the interaction within the 
group and of the role that the leader plays in this total interaction. This is 
more essential, of course, in courses in such areas as psychology, counsel- 
ing, guidance, and human relations than it is in courses in the physical 
sciences or foreign languages. Even in these areas, however, it is ques- 
tionable whether an effective teaching job can be performed if neither 
the teacher nor the members of the class are aware of the interaction, ОГ 
complete lack of interaction, among the class members. There may be à 
retention of meaningless information until an examination is taken, but 
there will be little in the way of learning. Knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge is a luxury that the American people cannot afford in the 
present day. If the best efforts of a score of college teachers result in noth- 
ing more than helping an individual to spend more pleasant hours in 
secluded contemplation, then people may well question the value of 
American higher education. 
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THE STUDENT-CENTERED COURSE 


„Educators for centuries have enunciated various principles of teach- 
ert as individual differences, motivations, and a curriculum based on 
dividual needs. There has been general agreement that learning is not 
Synonymous with teaching; that the responsibility for learning rests at 
fast as heavily on the student as it does on the teacher; that education 
should be student-centered rather than teacher-centered. In guidance work 
oe there are more unanswered questions than answered ones, 
of dem ethics of the guidance instructor who attempts to impose his point 
must h = students may be questioned. On the other hand the instructor 
Son: ave a point of view with regard to the theory and practice of per- 
à. el work, and he cannot be too effective if he tries to convince his 
ack ents that he has at all times a middle-of-the-road attitude. A frank 
20Wledgment of bias is better than a pretense of no bias. 
bor author recently participated in a study that ded to de- 
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examination was given, it was discussed in class, the students scored their 
own examination papers, and the grade allocation was decided by a group 
of students who had taken on that task as an assignment. The self-evalua- 
tion form was used by the student to help him to determine his grade. 
The second evaluation form was used by the student for his anonymous 
evaluation of the course. A copy of this form is shown in Appendix 23. 

From the instructor's frame of reference, this was the situation: full 
responsibility for the honest evaluation of the course, as each individual 
student experienced it, was thrown on the shoulders of the student. 
Whether the course was a success or failure depended more on the stu- 
dent than on the instructor. The student was treated as а mature and 
honest adult. The instructor felt that his role was to aid the student in 
coming to a better understanding of himself as well as of others, and to 
aid in the acquiring of skills and techniques that could be used to help 
others. The instructor did not feel that his role was judgmental or evalua- 
tive. He attempted continually to practice his nonevaluative, permissive, 
and helpful role. He accepted the attitudes of the students although he 
personally felt that they were in error, ¢.g., the student in the counseling 
course who made it quite clear that she felt that therapy was impossible 
if analysis was not used, and the student in the human relations course 
who felt that the best way to treat the modern school child was to punish 
him physically. While the instructor did not indicate that he believed 
these points of view, he attempted to show that he respected the student's 
right to feel that way if he so desired. He did not want the student to 
feel that he should adopt the instructor's point of view in order to get à 
good grade. If there was any attitudinal change, it was hoped that it would 
be a real change. Every attempt was made to avoid pressuring the stu- 
dents in any way to accept the instructor's ideas. The instructor made 
the course as realistic and as functional as possible. 

At the end of the courses, the students handed in their two evaluation 
sheets. One was the personal evaluation, including the grade, while the 
other was the anonymous evaluation of the course. The self-evaluation of 
the students was compared with the instructor's evaluation of a group of 
students taking a similar course the previous year, and it was also com- 
pared with the students mean grade in the other courses that he took 
while he was taking the experimental course. 

It was quite evident that the students generally were much more gen 
erous in their grading than was their instructor. They also gave them- 
selves a higher score than their mean grade in the other courses taken 
at the same time would appear to warrant. Was this because the students 
really did learn more in this type of course? Was the subjectivity of the 
student in evaluating his own progress less than that of the instructor when 
he acted as the evaluator? Did the difference in grades really indicate that 
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students cannot realistically grade themselves? Did it indicate that they 
took advantage of the trust placed in them? 

A further breakdown of the student's self-evaluation, as compared with 
their mean score on other subjects taken at the same time, shows that in 
the graduate course, of the self-evaluated A students, the mean grade 
of 25 per cent was А, that of 73 per cent was B, and that of 2 per cent 
was C. Of the self-evaluated B students, the mean grade of 10 per cent 
was A, that of 87 per cent was B, and that of 8 per cent was С. In the un- 
dergraduate course, of the self-evaluated A students, the mean grade of 
16 per cent was A, that of 76 per cent was B, and that of 8 per cent was 
C. Of the self-evaluated B students, the mean grade of 8 per cent was A, 
that of 56 per cent was B, and that of 86 per cent was C. Of the self- 
evaluated C students, the mean grade of 74 per cent was B, that of 18 
Per cent was C, and that of 18 per cent was D. 

The general reaction of the students in the three classes to this type of 
Course was very similar. The courses were apparently of value to the 
Students, they seemingly achieved their objectives at least to some ex- 
tent, and the vast majority preferred this type of course for this type of 
Subject. Some of the reasons for this preference may be noted in the stu- 
dent replies to the questions that asked what they liked and disliked about 
the course, 

These answers made fascinating re 
Dletely negative answer (the course was © ) т 
Not at all achieved, I do not prefer this type of course, I liked nothing 
about the course, and I disliked everything about the course) to the com- 
Pletely Positive reaction (the course was of much value, my objectives 
Were completely achieved, I would prefer this type of course, I liked every- 
thing about the course, and I disliked nothing about the course). These 

© students took the same course, but they experienced an entirely differ- 
Snt course, 
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“The assumption that students are fundamentally honest.” 

“The course, because of the lack of emphasis on ‘get this or else, seemed 
to be of more value.” 

“The atmosphere of ‘learn if you want to, nobody is going to make 
you." 

“For the first time I was treated as a grownup.” 

“I actually learned something for а change.” 

“The lack of the drudgery of the traditional course.” 

“The feeling of oneness in so large a group.” 

“I enjoyed being responsible for my own progress.” 

“It was the most enriching experience of my undergraduate days." 

“The informal attitude of the class." 

“I didn't take a single note but I feel there was real learning on my 
part." 

"The opportunity for free expression of thought." 

“Informality and frankness.” 

“Never had a course which carried more into my daily thinking and 
learning.” , 

“I never had a course like this—it really opened up new fields for me.” 

Many of the comments were indicative of increased insight: 

“The course stimulated my thinking by challenging my preconceived 
notions and ideas.” 

“Gave an insight of the people I live and work with.” 

“The course helped to straighten out things now bothering me.” 

"It was a challenge to my way of thinking.” 

“] learned to understand myself, and why I have made errors in the 
classroom." 

“It helped to develop understanding in me." 

“Complete responsibility given to the student.” 

“The feeling of freedom of thought that was always in the room." 

“The lack of the tight ‘teacher rein? ” 

The major dislike had to do with the students themselves. Scores of 
students made caustic references to the behavior of their fellow students. 
It was interesting to note that many of the students could not accept the 
hostile, aggressive, and ill-mannered attitude of some of their fellows: 
although it had been accepted by the instructor. This was sometimes quite 
evident in the class discussion. Typical of the comments that expresse 
this feeling were the following: 

“Too much time wasted by a few students who knew less but talked 
more. 

“I felt ‘morally hurt’ upon seeing people cheating during the final 
exam. 

“The demagoguery of a few individuals.” 
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К "Democracy needs training to be successful—it seemed to me that few 
in the class had that training." 
Тоо many people took advantage of the permissive atmosphere." 
Arguments over trivial details by a few individuals." 
е comments by people who had no business being in col- 
e. 
"The misfortune of having a few people who thought they were making 
а constructive criticism, while all the time it was destructive and a dis- 
play of their egoism." 
“Тре picayune attitudes of some students." 
Apparently many in the class were not used to being treated as adults." 
“Noted rudeness of some taking the course.” 
“We all hoped that you would do something with the class show-off.” 
‘Teachers are too noisy.” 
1 did not like the way people talked among themselves." 
„Тоо much talking in undertones by some of the members of the class." 
Too much tolerance of people like Smith." 
The instructor was aware of these attitudes, but his feeling was that, 
While it would be a simple matter to suppress the resistant attitude during 


the class, this would in no way change the attitude. Did the new experi- 


ence of having the instructor accept the attitude rejected by his fellows 
he comments of the students, 


have any effect on the student? Reviewing t 

and the after-class discussion with many of them, the instructor believed 

that it did have a positive effect on some students. 

" The students who liked the self-evaluation proced 
umber by those who disliked it. Typical comments о 
15 procedure were the following: 

The grading system was more meaningless than usual. It penalized 

Onesty," 

pu T Није that it's a bit too early in the 
pils to mark themselves.” 

"P difficulty of accepting an attitude tc 
hich places emphasis on specific marks. 
„The marking system wasn't fair.” 


ure were equalled in 
f those who disliked 


educational revolution to allow 


e toward grading in an institution 


I cannot see that this self-evaluation should go down as the final mark.” 

~ the other hand, some students felt this way about the self-evaluation: 

„The method of self-evaluation should develop honesty in students. 

1 liked the student's own evaluation of his work." 

“te freedom to evaluate the self was good.” 

«у 16 method of grading was fine. 

«a liked self-evaluation.” 

Ге эшш on self-evaluation 
er place where there was à 


was appreciated." 
division of opinion was on the ques- 
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tion of the class discussion. The freedom of all members of the class to 
speak at any time to any point was appreciated by those who commented 
as follows: 

"I gained new ideas through the discussion." 

“T liked the down-to-earth discussion." 

"In the discussions I learned much from others’ opinions.” 

“The discussion periods were good.” 

“I liked the idea of free discussion and class participation.” 

“There was a democratic policy in the discussions.” 

“I enjoyed the freedom in the discussions.” 

On the other hand, these students disliked the discussions: 

“The extent of the discussion left the student without understanding 
the fundamentals.” 

“The discussion was allowed to ramble.” 

“Too much discussion of minor topics.” 

“The discussion at times appeared to be out of hand.” - 

"There was a tendency in the discussions to get too far off the subject. 

"There were numerous irrelevant arguments and discussions." 

What, if anything, does all this indicate about the student-centered 
course? These would appear to be a few conclusions that might be drawn 
from the study: 

l. The students, with few exceptions, liked the course. The student 
comments would tend to indicate that for a great many it was a learning 
as well as a likable experience. 

2. Many times students expressed what would appear to be contra- 
dictory feelings. Some liked the responsibility, but they didn't like the 
idea of self-evaluation. Some liked the informality, but felt that the 
instructor allowed the discussions to wander. Some liked the permissive 
atmosphere, but felt that the instructor should have stepped on some “ 
the more obstreperous students. 

3. For many students the idea of self-evaluation was a strange neW 


challenge. For some it was threatening; for others it was exhilarating. For 
all it was different. 


4. It was a learning experience for the instructor. It was also а 165502 
in understanding people, since the feelings and attitudes expressed in the 
classes were such that would seldom be heard in the traditional colle£e 
classroom. The students came closer to being themselves rather than be- 
ing, for the moment, what the instructor wanted them to be. 

5. The students appeared to be more sharply aware and critical of the 
behavior of some of their fellow students. 

If a graduate degree in personnel and counseling is to mean anything 
then it would seem reasonable to assume that it does not mean that th 
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student has shown competence and capacity in certain areas. It also as- 
sumes that the extent of the competence and capacity has not been meas- 
ured by the student himself. If a student has received an A in a counsel- 
ing practicum, this usually means that as far as the instructor is concerned, 
the student has shown competence in the actual process of counseling. 
On the other hand, the measures to be used in evaluating the student are 
by no means the same. The author knows many students who have said, 
in effect, “I do not believe what I am doing—I am going against my own 
belief, my own convictions, and the results of my own study, but if I want 
an A from Professor Blank, then I go along with him." The author also 
knows that for many students this has been an unpleasant and even a 
shocking experience. 

Could there be some sort of a compromise? If the material presented by 
the instructor represents his frame of reference toward unsettled issues— 
ànd in personnel work there are many—could this not be clearly indicated 
to the student? This may be an elementary suggestion, but it is one that 
many students would be happy to hear from their instructors. If an in- 
Structor is giving a course in student-centered counseling, his grade will 
represent his evaluation of the skill of the student in using client-centered 
techniques, It should be made clear that the effectiveness of some of these 
techniques may be subject to much criticism. The instructor's grade rep- 
Tesents his estimate of the student's skill in using a technique or a method 
that may be accepted by some instructors, but rejected by others. 

The final grade may also be arrived at after a discussion between stu- 

ent and instructor. Many students may feel that they would have little 
Choice but to go along with the instructor, but this technique does give 
em а chance to give their own opinion of their worth. It is also true that 
© small group of students who might show little insight in self-evaluation 
Would be somewhat more hesitant about giving themselves an A if they 
new they had to talk with the instructor about it. | 

It is highly desirable, however, that, in working for a degree in such 

П area as personnel and counseling, the student should take at least one 
Course Where the entire emphasis will be on self-evaluation, where he will 
Cast have to face up to the responsibility of looking at himself. Some 
Students training to be counselors may measure traits considered essen- 
a for counselors by relative means. If the рга рее ч n E 
or. ne else's assignment, or one that has already ое E 
m Course, it becomes easy to rationalize. It may rpm маша 
Suar: so indicate acceptance of a proleet не 5 |" a personnel 

Wo antee an A grade, Surely every student training Th ^ 
+ rker should be placed in a position where he alone will be responsi e 
a i lity, where he will have to 

* measurement of his integrity and morality, 
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ask himself whether he can excuse his own dishonesty because he sees dis- 
honesty in others, whether he can be consistent with his own philosophy, 
yet change it according to a professor's wishes. 


THE COLLEGE TEACHER 


A college or university really consists of its teachers. They are its heart 
and they are the reason for its existence. College students may benefit tre- 
mendously from the various other personnel services but they do not come 
to an institution of higher learning because of its health services, its coun- 
seling services, or its religious services. Most students realize, although 
some may realize it in a vague way, that they come to college for an edu- 
cation, and they will get that education with the help of college teachers. 
What of this college teacher? What is he like? What should he be like? 

As has been previously indicated, there has been, until recently, little 
possibility of finding out what a college teacher was supposed to have in 
the way of training, since there was no such thing as training for college 
teachers. However, this is no longer the case, and numerous institutions 
throughout the country have now accepted the responsibility for the train- 
ing of college teachers. The two basic measures of the college teacher, like 
any other teacher, have to do with his training and his personality. Let 
us first look at the training of the college teacher. 

1. Every teacher should have thorough knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter that he is to teach. It goes without saying that the college instructor 
should have a keen understanding of the material that he is to teach, but 
there is also the very real danger of overspecialization. The teacher may 
also be a researcher, but the individual whose first love is research will 
likely be ineffective as a teacher, since he will be more concerned with 
what he teaches and have little concern for those who are being taught. 
There are some who feel that one cannot be an effective college teacher 
unless he has done a good deal of research in his area of study. This may 
be so at the graduate level, but it is surely not so at the undergraduate 
level. It is unfortunate that most administrators, in considering faculty 
promotions, are much more influenced by publications and other indica- 
tions of research capacity than they are by evidence of the professor 5 
success as a teacher. Students react to the teacher, not to the articles OF 
books that he has written. A good teacher will be a better teacher if Þe 
engages in a good deal of research, but the effectiveness of a teacher ca? 
not be measured by his research in the subject area that he may be teach- 
ing. The faculty member whose heart is in research might better be i” а 
laboratory than in а classroom. E 

2. The college teacher's professional training must include an extensive 
study of human behavior, the measurement of behavior, group dynamics, 
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the social order and the part of higher education in that social order, and 
the responsibility of the college teacher to the seciety in which he lives. 

3. The professional study of the college teacher must also be concerned 
with the understanding of the self. This cannot be left to the discretion 
of the student. It is the responsibility of the institution training a student 
to become a teacher to aid him to come to a better understanding of his 
own behavior. It should help him to come to accept himself and to be 
more capable of meeting in a positive manner the various student reac- 
tions that he is bound to encounter. 

4. Supervised internship and experience in teaching and other forms 
of personnel work is necessary. If college teachers are to understand stu- 
dents and student behavior, it is necessary that they not only have a good 
deal of experience in actual teaching, but that they have other supervised 
experiences in personnel work. Work in settlement houses, in hospitals, 


and in guidance clinics should be a part of the professional preparation of 


college teachers. 

These are requisites in the training о 
кка for the training institution 
ed patterns, It is relatively simple to 
E raits of the good teacher, but it is extreme 
lh du which one may be measuring up to 
i e difference between the characteristics О 

ose of the good teacher: 

1 He should be an individual who has come to some understanding of 
himself, one who can accept his weakness and strengths, one who does 
hot feel under pressure to resist the truth about himself. 

2. He will be an individual who does not have to learn to accept those 
Who are different. In his calmness and stability the acceptance of others 
as they are for what they are will be a normal part of his total make-up. 
= will not play the role of the understanding and permissive and tolerant 
dividual. He will merely be himself. He will be able to accept honestly 


the aggressiveness and hostility of others. 

б 8. He will be an individual who has not allowed the intellectual task 

tee to dull his sensitivity, 50 that he re 

ме to feelings. He will understand what is said, 
at is being felt rather than to what is being said. | 
4. He will have a sense of humor and will never take himself too seri- 


Ойу, He wi ; А being jud mental or moralistic. 
ура" ill be practically incapable of being Ju 5 : ; 
s in € these traits in others will be accepted by him, they will be foreign 
15 nature, 
a =: He will enjoy living, and his living will not be vicarious. He will be 
9mplete person. 
+ He will be quietly confident of the im 


f the college teacher, but much 
is the measurement of his per- 
describe generally the personal- 
ly difficult to determine the 
the desired ideal. There is 
f the good counselor and 


acts to verbalisms rather 
but he will react more to 


portance of his task. He will 
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not be derogatory about other occupations, but, for him, there will be no 
task so important as teaching. 

7. He will have an abiding faith in his fellow men and an unshakable 
belief in their ultimate capacities for good. 

8. He will have a comprehensive knowledge about people, but he will 
always be the student, and he will always be eager to learn. His classes 
will be experiences in learning for teacher as well as for students. 

This, then, is the college teacher. He is the heart of an institution of 
higher learning, for without him it would have no purpose. But regardless 
of his skill and knowledge he can never completely perform his task as it 


should be performed if he is not personnel-minded and, to some extent, at 
least, personnel-trained. 


CHAPTER 8 Religious Services 


in hr assume that a religious program in an institution of higher 
it iiber would attempt to promote religion, but it is a barren program if 
diis ien more than this. If the college has taken its nondenominational 
бор seriously to heart, and if religion is viewed as something too 
ligious ersial to be a part of the total personnel program, then the re- 
семе а T will be isolated and ineffective. If the college is strictly 
hs national, the basic purpose of its existence will be the strength- 
ening of its faith, and its religious program may be little more than an 


is ination in one belief. 

the di increasing number of insti 

ec a program is not consi 
nts. It is recognized that in t 


man А е А 
trin | faiths, and some of no faith. The reli 
а] differences, and it does not concentrate on denominational teaching. 


ото both an understanding of religion and experiences in religion. 
of ten may be achieved by the study of the history and the teachings 
grou га a basically intellectual process; by experiences in church 
of кы > chapel, and other group activities, which may ђе a combination 
Sap! сш and the emotional experience; and by religiously 
6 €d counseling, which is basically emotional in nature and may help 
Student to understand his religious confusion and uncertainty. 
in “8ardless of the type of institution, religion is an important factor 
© lives of many students, and it cannot be ignored as if it did not 
the SE. many students religion is а personal problem, and, as ami it is 
E wo а of every personnel worker. Most institutions of Mp her yn 
еса d agree that one of their basic objectives is the deve opment о 
l character, Most individuals would at least say that religion can 


So an important part in the development of the moral being, although 
ts no evi- 


м say that the conventionally "religious" person presen 
to indicate that he is a better citizen than his less religious brother. 
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tutions throughout the United States 
dered from either of these extreme 
he student body are individuals of 
gious program recognizes doc- 


Exist, 


deng 
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In any case, all will agree that the promotion of good living should be a 
part of the plan and the purpose of a university, and the religious serv- 
ices of the university should be vitally concerned with this aim. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in the United States was religiously centered at the 
outset. The early schools and colleges in the country were built by re- 
ligious groups for religious purposes. The church had a monopoly on 
higher education; there was little of the modern pressure of knowledge 
and scientific research on religious doctrine and dogma; and the students 
were the selected few who themselves were religiously oriented. Hawley * 
points out that scarcely one of the early settlers of America ever dreamed 
of the separation of religion from education. The early colleges were 
established to preserve and propagate the faith, to educate their mem- 
bership, and to recruit and train the clergy. Harvard College was founded 
"to advance Learning, and perpetuate it to Posterity, dreading to leave ап 
illiterate Ministery to the Churches, when our present Ministers shall 
lie in the Dust.” 2 

Regarding early Catholic colleges, Ryan ? points out: “Historically out 
colleges did not develop from the idea of preparing men for the ministry, 
though the achievement of that objective was uppermost in the mind of 
John Carroll, the founder of Georgetown College, the first Catholic college 
in the United States.” As to their objectives, the same writer * indicates 
that the Catholic Church was, in the early days, and is, even today, in- 
terested in rebuilding “a system of higher schools of the same grade an 
imbued with something like the ideals which animated Middle Age uni 
versity education." 

In the centuries that have passed since the establishment of Harvard 
and Georgetown the prestige and the influence of the church college has 
waned considerably. The dominant institutions of higher learning in the 
United States today are either state institutions or nondenomination® 
private institutions that have all but dropped their denominational affilia- 
tion and control. Catholic colleges still retain their original religious orien" 
tation, but many colleges that were originally Protestant institutions hav? 
become nondenominational or interdenominational. Thus, by far the 
greater proportion of students and faculty in Catholic colleges are Cath- 


1 Hawley, Charles А., in Milton C. Towner (ed.), Religion in Higher Education, 
ше! и 4 of Chicago Press, 1931, p. 264. , bton 
2 Cubberley, Ellwood P., Readings in the Histon i ; Houghto 
Mifflin Company, 1920, p. 290. te History of Education, Boston 

8 Куап, James H., “Religion in the Catholic College," in Robert L. Kelly (ed. )s rhe 
Effective College, New York: Association of American Colleges, 1928, p. 220. 

4 Ibid., р. 221. ? 
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olics, whereas, in former Protestant institutions that have dropped their 
denominational status, the religious beliefs of both students and faculty 
represent a cross-sampling of the faiths of the people of the United States. 

Тће American scholar of today, eager to learn from the knowledge and 
the wisdom of the wisest minds in the country, is unlikely to go to an in- 
stitution where the faith of the faculty member is more important than 
his knowledge or research capacity. A student in search of knowledge may 
feel that he is going to be handicapped if he is to be excluded from all 
scholars other than those who believe as he does. This is no doubt one 
of the major reasons why the denominational institutions of today have a 
lessened influence in higher education. 

The scholar may also be somewhat skeptical of the learning he may 
experience in any institution which believes that the purpose of research 
is to prove that what is true is true. There can be little true research if there 
are forbidden areas, and if the attitude of the institution is that "truths" 
based on faith alone can be taken as the basis for further research. Science 
Cannot accept as a truth something that is no more than a hypothesis, liable 
to be proved or disproved as time goes on. Тће scholar may sometimes 
find the atmosphere in a denominational college not conducive to research 
if there are numerous hypotheses that must be accepted as the truth. This 
attitude is much less prevalent today, of course, than it was a century ago, 
but it would probably be accurate to say that it is still much more evident 
in denominational than in nondenominational colleges. А 

Ап equally important reason for the decline of the importance. of the 
Church college is financial. The financial control of higher education has 
largely passed from the hands of the church to the state and the Federal 
Bovernment. State-supported institutions have the financial resources of 
the state and the country behind them, while the church colleges must de- 
Pend on their own treasuries. 

An objective of the Catholic Church is to establish a complete set of sec- 
tarian schools, right from the kindergarten up to the university. The re- 
igious affiliation of the educator will probably affect his concept of the 
Meaning of religion in higher education. For some educators religion in 

igher education is limited to their own religion. For others religion. in 
i i institution 
‘igher education means religion for students of all faiths in an 
With а faculty representative of all faiths. There would appear to ма 
much greater possibility of indoctrination in an institution in which only 
91е faith is known and accepted, than in an institution where r^ did 
Шегепсеѕ among faculty and students are accepted and pu М 
Protestant attitude on this question of religion in higher educ Trot 
€Xpresseq by Williams: * “The major educational problem facing Prot- 


5 Will; i m istian Century, 65:1361, 
В Williams. J. Paul, "Let Church Colleges Pionecr," The Christian 


©. 15, 1948. Used by permission. 
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estantism is how to provide religious experiences which are capable of 
developing spiritual maturity in the life of a people whose major training 
is received under public auspices." 

Secularization probably reached its peak around the First World War, 
and since that time there would appear to be not only an increasing in- 
terest in, but a more intelligent attitude toward, religion in higher educa- 
tion. It is unlikely that religion will be forced on college students by such 
means as compulsory Bible courses and compulsory chapel attendance, 
which the elective system did much to remove. On the other hand, it is 
recognized that the understanding of different religions is an important 
part of any whole education; that experience of chapel and religious serv- 
ices offer for many students a deep and meaningful experience; that re- 
ligion may be the answer to the problems of some students; that the prob- 
lems of many students have a religious orientation that can be best under- 
stood through counseling. 

The religious program of the modern nondenominational or interde- 
nominational college goes far beyond the narrow indoctrination in the 
infallibility of a faith. It recognizes the fact that the people of the United 
States represent many faiths, and it attempts to help students to get more 
from their own religion and to be better because of their religion, rather 
than trying to convert them from one belief to another. The religious pro- 
gram is integrated with, and is a basic part of, the total personnel program, 
which accepts as a basic tenet the worth of the individual. The program 
extends beyond the confines of the classroom and even of the college, and 
its importance is recognized by the appointment of administrators to 
direct it. In many large institutions Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant chap- 


lains work together to develop a program that will be meaningful for all 
students. 


IS THERE A NEED FOR A RELIGIOUS PROGRAM? 


It is not enough to assume that there is a need for a religious program 
in an institution of higher learning. The cynic might ask, "Why?" and his 
question will have much meaning if, by a religious program, we mean the 
enforced attendance at meaningless chapel services and religious courses 
that are the dullest of the college curricular fare; the signing of “I will do 
good” cards, much as used to be practiced in kindergarten classes; ОГ the 
hysteria of mass confessional meetings where adults go through а РГО” 
longed emotional catharsis. 

If reference was made to the need for exposure to religion so that in- 
dividuals may lead a more moral and better life, the cynic might point t? 
the results of numerous studies, Thayer, for example, quotes Negler K 


9 Thayer, V. T., Religion in Public Education, New York: The Viking Press, Inc» 
1947, p. 109. 
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Teeters, who found that 71.8 per cent of the inmates of a number of 
Prisons and reform schools were affiliated with a church, while only 46.6 
per cent of the total population were affiliated. Thayer? also mentions а 
study by Hugh Hartshorne and Mark May, which indicated that children 
Who attended Sunday School acted no better than did other children of 
similar background who lacked religious instruction. In the same book; 
reference is also made to a study by Hightower, who tested 3,000 children 
and found that there was no relation between Biblical information and the 
different phases of conduct. 

Many studies have given a rather dismal picture of the American col- 
lege student in the matter of his concern with religion. Harris,’ for exam- 
ple, stated a quarter of a century ago that the average American under- 
£raduate student concerned himself with technically formulated religious 
beliefs about as much as the average garage hand did with differential 
caleulus. He also believed, as a result of a poll, that the majority of stu- 
dents were indifferent to religion, and that they felt that no one was really 
interested in what came from the pulpit.'? In 1930 Angell ™ stated that a 
Study of 216 undergraduates showed that there were only 37.7 per cent 
Who were really interested in religion, while over 50 per cent had no in- 
terest whatsoever. In the same year Boyer ** referred to a survey of New 
York University students in the sociology, economics, and government de- 
Partments, It indicated that most of the students had lost their faith be- 
fore entering college. A large number attributed their loss of faith to 
the study of evolution, and a very large percentage declared their dis- 
belief in life after death. In 1938 Lloyd-Jones and Smith * wore report 
ing that many students were complacent, bewildered, or in ш 
about religion. In 1943 a committee of the American Council on Educa- 
Чоп м referred in а brochure to the student's lack of knowledge about re- 
igion, to his confusion over problems of an ethical nature, to his search for 
ап intellectually tenable value-structure for personal and social living, to 
his theological problems, to his church relationships, to his nee in so- 
cial reconstruction, to his lack of intellectual curiosity or interest in any- 
thing beyond his immediate day-to-day activities, and to his skepticism 
Concerning the effectiveness of ideals on controlling human behavior. 


Iia, p. 110. 
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This is a gloomy picture, but it does not mean that religion has nothing 
to do with good living. It does, however, raise the possible question that 
some of the activities described as religious have'little to do with the de- 
velopment of the good citizen. Those who are responsible for a college 
religious program should be aware that, unless religion is something the 
student may experience and feel, it will probably do little to change him 
for either good or evil. The religious program must consist of religious ex- 
periences that the student will feel, rather than of a block of informa- 
tion that is sorted out with other information and that may or may not be 
forgotten. This is an obvious point, and religious leaders in colleges are 
much more cognizant of it than they were a few decades ago. It is also 
true, however, that the religious programs in many colleges are apparently 
built on the assumption that character can be taught by the intellectual 
presentation of religious doctrine and dogma. Information may of course 
lead to learning, but the evidence would tend to indicate that the assump- 
tion that knowledge about religion makes one truly religious is fallacious. 

The average college student in a nondenominational eollege would, on 
the surface at least, appear to have little interest in religion. He is not par- 
ticularly antagonistic to religion. He just doesn't care, and his particular 
faith does not appear to have too much effect on his attitude. In nonde- 
nominational colleges the success of religious groups such as the Newman 
Club, the Hillel Club, and the Christian Association would appear to de- 
pend mostly on the entertainment and social assets of the club. Some 
students attend because they feel they must, but the majority of the 
students are quite indifferent to such clubs regardless of the lures that 
are put out to get them to join. There may be many reasons for this indiffer- 
ence. Certainly one of them is the fact that many students grow uP in 
homes where there is either practically no emphasis on religion, or where 
religion has become a meaningless social requirement. Other students тау 
have drifted away from what appeared to them to be a dogmatic way of 
thinking, which rejected both the beliefs of all others and the findings of 
modern research. Certainly many students need help in working out а 
system of values and a way of life. Religion can help the student in his 
struggle to find a philosophy, but the religion acceptable during the Mid- 
dle Ages will not find acceptance in the American college of today. 

If religion is to be a part of the total college program, it may be able to 
do something to correct the sort of situation described some years 250 
by Charles C. Conover. He quotes а college graduate as saying: 


College . . . did not fit my actions into a 
outside of and beyond myself, I have no 
come laziness in my ch 


ny larger pattern. . . . Until I can get 
permanent reason why I should over 
aracter; no social imperative whereby a clean community; 


15 Conover, Charles C., "Students and Religion.” та :901, July 
19, 1939. Used by permission. and Religion,” Christian Century, 56:9 
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rid of open sewers and graft and social disease, comes before my small, petty 
pursuits. To get such motives one has to go below the surface, and the tragedy 
is that college never took us very deep. College gave us no philosophy of liv- 
ing... . We came away with knowledge but no purpose, and therein is our 
dilemma. 


Such a statement, of course, is a condemnation of college education, 
but, as long as we are to think of religion as being a part of the stu- 
dent's college education, it means that there is something lacking in the 
religious program. Instead of condemning the student and bewailing his 
lack of interest in religion, religious leaders are now beginning to look at 
their own programs, and they admit that it would be expecting too much 
to ask any intelligent student to become interested in what has often been 
offered in colleges under the name of religion. Critical religious thinking 
is now realizing that it has failed to keep pace with progress in other fields, 
that, while it preaches and rails against materialism, the organized church 
itself is a most material entity, and that, for college students at least, religion 
has to mean more than a series of lessons that may be learned to insure 
eternal salvation. 

These are days of stress. College students are concerned with life and 
its meaning. They are interested in the fascinating histories. of different 
religions, They are concerned with the conflicting philosophies of differ- 
ent religions. They are often in earnest search of a meaning for life, for a 
faith. But they want a faith that is more than a piece of tinsel. They wanta 
faith that is more than a sop for the neurotic. They want a faith that will 
Welcome criticism and will not fall back on outworn dogma. The need ex- 
Pressed fifteen years ago by Lloyd-Jones and Smith ** is still very much 
а need. They stated at that time that there was a need for 


."," Teappraising and reaffirming the intellectual and philosophical pee of e 
ligion, for emphasizing the relation of religion to ethical action . . · for = Е 
Sizing the place of religion in government, citizenship and education, and for 
Worship and disciplines expressive of new concepts and new social practices in 
religion, 


This need exists as much today as it did when these words were written. 


THE RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 

‚ Religion has been taught through the centuries by indoctrination, and, 
m many colleges throughout the land today, indoctrination would still 
Арреаг to be the chief means of teaching religion, if religion can be 
taught,” А religious but intellectually curious scholar often finds in a 
college а program of higher education that is out to seek the truth and, at 


ae Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., pp. 222-223. 
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the same time, finds a religious program that assumes that it has the truth 
already in its possession. A scholar will probably rebel at such a religious 
program and drift away from it. Another student whose religion has been 
a matter of indoctrination may desert religion entirely when he learns 
scientific truths that he feels contradict religious teachings. He may, on the 
other hand, become the intolerant and fearful type of individual who ag- 
gressively refuses to accept anything that tends to question the different 
aspects of his faith. 

Ш ап institution of higher learning religion should be able to stand on its 
own feet and take honest criticism, The scholar is not usually a person who 
can be too happy with any religion that must stand on nothing more than 
dogma and refuses to accept what has been proved to be true. There is 
enough in the way of intolerant religious indoctrination without adding 
the college religious program to it. The religious program should aid the 
student in finding his way of life, but it should not hand it to him already 
made up. 

There is, of course, dogma in any religion based on a faith more than on 
a science, and surely no religion is based on scientific truth. Any director 
of a religious program will probably have his share of dogma and his share 
of “truths” which are accepted only by his faith, This creates little difficulty 
in a denominational college where practically all the students will share 
the same faith and the same set of truths. They can fairly effectively ig- 
nore the vast majority of the people who share a different set of truths. 
found in the college, the director 
hardly ignore the probable ma- 
do not. This is one of the great 
ion whose students and faculty 
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activities there is less likelihood that any one religious group will take 
over and dominate the entire program. 

The services discussed below, should, as Lloyd-Jones and Smith з sug- 
gested, provide opportunity for students to enjoy the fellowship of those 
who have religious values, to worship and meditate, to discuss value con- 
cepts with interested contemporaries and with thoughtful adults, to par- 
ticipate in religious activity, expression, and leadership, to solve indi- 
vidual religious problems individually if desired, and to learn about differ- 
ent systems, principles, and philosophies of religion. Another goal, one 
Suggested many years ago by Lampe; is to provide the opportunity so 
that each student may study religion in a thoroughgoing way. 

1. The chapel. One of the most traditional means of providing religious 
Services is by means of the chapel, but in too many colleges chapel does 
nothing for either higher education or religion. A sharp distinction should 
be made between chapel and assemblies, but in many institutions it is 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. The chapel is not the place for 
the reading of bulletins and announcements from the administration, and 
the whipping up of enthusiasm for coming college events. It is a place 
for Worship, a place for quiet meditation, a place where one may receive 
inspiration, and where one may learn more about religion and religions. 
There is a much greater likelihood of a differentiation between chapel 1 
assemblies when chapel is held in a church, or in a room which resemb es 
the interior of a church, rather than in an ordinary classroom or in an 
auditorium. While a student might drop into a real chapel fora few min- 
utes of quiet meditation and prayer, he would hardly do so in ай audi- 
torium which was used for such activities as dancing and debating, or 
Where there was a continual flow of chattering students. The Pew "rum 
and the setting should be conducive to worship, and the chapel shou | Е 
а place where the student can come at any time. If this cannot be atinge 
Оп the college campus it might be better to attempt тя хоне 
а With a community church, rather than to use a classroom 
auditorium as a chapel. . | 

raditionally, ИТЕ. like most other college кеша у 
and Students had no alternative but to sit throug 1 Dicha at Harvard 
ыы experienoe; Gompulsaiy енн of secular state institu- 
. Out seventy у go, and the increasing | | 
Чоп$ апа E e abus d institutions have n Loca 
thea are a in, m baer Ж al others. In an interdenom- 

? college church, but voluntary 


9Yd-Tones and Smith, op. cit, p. 227. 198. 
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inational institution where the students represent many faiths there would 
obviously be even less point in forcing all students to attend chapel. Some 
will say that if the student is not mature enough to attend chapel volun- 
tarily then it will at least be better to expose him to chapel programs as 
an unwilling participant rather than not at all. On the other hand, if 
religion is to be of any value, it must be something that has a deep personal 
meaning and a personal significance. The learning experience that goes 
on in a compulsory class is little enough, and it would seem to be very 
likely that the learning that would go on in a compulsory chapel attend- 
ance would be even less. If we are to adopt the attitude that the religious 
program should help the student to see himself more accurately, and to 
build a solid philosophy of life, we ean hardly accept compulsion in chapel 
attendance. Those students for whom the chapel has some meaning will 
attend, and there is no reason to force attendance on those for whom the 
chapel means nothing. In addition, chapel attendance, when voluntary, 
gives some indication of whether or not it is reaching the students, and 
there is more likelihood of a continuing critical appraisal of what is being 
experienced. 

А little more than a decade ago a study 19 showed that a little over half 
of all the institutions accredited by the Association of American Uni- 
Fm that had chapel service made attendance compulsory. In all the 
accredited institutions 20 per cent had voluntary chapel attendance, 32 


рег E had no chapel services whatever, and 48 per cent required at- 
E EU at <a There is no indication here, of course, of the extent to 
hich many of these “chapels” were more tl > j 
ha e an 

nouncements. na handy place to mak 


р Quality in the chapel program is more important than quantity. In an 
du анана college the chapel program must be one that will 
Я г no student, but be acceptable, although not necessarily interesting, 
oa students. To be sure of this the religious director must see that the 
committee or group planning the chapel programs is made up of students 
and faculty representing the different faiths among the student body. 
Speakers representing different religions should not appear on chapel 
programs if they are to attempt to sell their religion to the students. They 
should be £ood speakers, and they should be tolerant men who are strong 
enough in their own faith so that they can help the students to understand 
Ec appreciate their faith. They do not attempt to win converts. 

от = йо reason why the chapel Program cannot be almost com- 
pletely planned and operated by students with the assistance of the di- 
rector or some other religious workers, The biggest task p the director 
will probably be to see that no one religious point of view begins to dom- 


19 Cuninggim, Merrimon, Th A = У 
University Press, 1947, p. d пе College Seeks Religion, New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
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inate the program, and that the emphasis is on understanding and appre- 
ciation of others, rather than on the indoctrination and propagation of 
one faith. The students planning the program should represent a cross- 
sampling of the faiths of the student body. Students will have a more in- 
timate knowledge of what students want and what students need. There 
will be less likelihood of any feeling of compulsion when the student body 
as a whole knows that the program is planned by students for students. 
Student participation will increase the likelihood of an increasing fellow- 
ship between those who do not have religious values and those who do. 
It will increase the general participation in religious activities, and it will 
help more students to feel that there may be something of value in medi- 
tation and prayer. It will, in tho long run, increase the possibility that some 
students may be helped to find the way of life that is right for them. 

2. Religious organizations. Religious experiences may be found in de- 
nominational clubs or in nondenominational organizations with a re- 
ligious emphasis. Denominational clubs are to be found in most secular 
colleges, and they could be sponsored in practically any secular college 
if the students so desired and if there was any sort of religious leadership. 
In too many institutions, however, denominational clubs are rather weak 
organizations that attract few students despite the exhortations from the 
various churches that sponsor them. One reason for this, certainly, is the 
type of program that the clubs offer, which often seems to aim at separating 
the students and attempting to convince them of the accuracy of their 
beliefs and the inaccuracy of all other beliefs. It would seem to be highly 
desirable that, if the philosophy of the institution embraces tolerance and 
à belief in the equality of man, it should do what it can to see that denom- 
inational clubs also emphasize brotherhood and equality rather than su- 
Periority and separation. Newman Clubs should have non-Catholic speak- 
ers and non-Catholic students in for discussions; Hillel Clubs should make 
Sure that their meetings are not limited to Jewish students; and the vari- 
Ous Protestant clubs should aim to have Jewish and Catholic students at 
their meetings. There are obvious differences. They should be understood 
50 that they can be accepted and respected. 

The influence of interdenominational organizations with a religious em- 
Phasis, such as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A,, is probably not so great on 
the campus of secular colleges as once was the case, but such organizations 
do continue to play an important part in the thinking of many students. 
They should be considered with other religious clubs and given the same 
Tights and privileges, and be expected to assume the same responsibilities. 

There is no reason why different religious organizations cannot get to- 
већег to sponsor religious conferences, discussions, and seminars. A higher 
education is a valueless experience if it does nothing to increase in one 
the feeling of the brotherhood of man, and religious clubs can set an ex- 
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around their own groups. It wou! > eA 
ortunity to see Jews, Catholics, and Protestants discu ) 

wu put бы issues in a spirit of harmony and goer Киа 
rather than futilely trying to convince each other of the rig à x: ts 
their own ways and the errors of those of the other ит te и endi 
students accepting each other's differences and respecting the rig c eri 
one to have a different point of view; to see students who can - uis 
their religious beliefs and still be fast friends. If denominationa el 
could do this, they would indeed be well worth while. There is ees ir 4 
bigotry and narrowness in the world. Surely there should be none 
in higher education. 
E Comes in religion. No one would deny that religion has played ^t 
important part, and continues to play an important part in the сае Е 
the human race. There may be some students who feel that it has p x dee 
a negative role, but even they will admit that it has played an impor E 
role. If one of the objectives of higher education is to study the deve d 
ment of the human race, it can hardly do so accurately while ignoring t ја 
various great religions of the world. Courses in religion should yr wae 
par with other subjects taught, and the people who teach them shov : 
rank with others, not only at the top of the professorial ladder, but also a 
the top as teachers and as scholars. Every institution of higher learning 
should have various courses on such subjects as religious philosophy, 16 
ligious history, comparative religion, great religious leaders, great religious 
teachings, and so on. | 

Nowhere їп any of these courses should there even be ап attempt to line 
up the rights against the wrongs. А church may feel that one of its tasks 15 
to show that it is right and that all other churches are wrong; but the 
purpose of a study of Judaism in a college is not to prove that it is su- 
perior to Christianity and that it has the eternal answers that cannot be 
provided by Christianity, any more than it is to convert the Christian stu- 
dents to Judaism. It is, instead, to give all students, Jews and non-Jews, 
an understanding and an appreciation of the Jewish religion and the Jewish 
faith. If the faith of the non-Jewish students is undermined in this process 


then it is, indeed, a feeble faith that will not be missed. If a faith is wort 
having, it should be strengthened and deepened and become infinitely 
more important by the growth of the un 


derstanding and the appreciation 
of the beliefs of others. 


Religion is a controversial issue, but it is controversial only because of 
the immaturity and the inability of man to live by his own religio”. 
Religion can be rational, and it can be taught in a rational and intellectual 
manner. Whether faith is rational is another matter, and it is extremely 
difficult to present a faith in an intellectual manner, Thus one may wit 
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profit study the Catholic religion, but one cannot feel the Catholic faith 
from a non-Catholic teacher. A faith can hardly be a faith if it must 
scientifically defend itself. There is no doubt that the religious teacher 
should rate at the top in the matter of emotional and intellectual maturity, 
and, if he is a mature and a stable individual, there is no reason why re- 
ligious courses cannot be taught as any other courses are taught. If a 
faculty member is not an extremely stable and balanced individual, he 
should not teach religious courses to students who will represent many 
faiths. This is particularly important because many students may be re- 
ligiously immature individuals who cannot accept any sort of negative 
statement about their religion even though there may be no historical 
doubt about its accuracy. The instructor should be aware of the conflicts 
that might arise in the minds of some students, and he should be secure 
enough in his own beliefs to withstand the attacks of those who react ag- 
gressively when they feel that they are being threatened. 

While a religiously mature Lutheran may not be biased against other 
religions, he almost certainly will be somewhat biased toward his own 
religion. He will understand his own bias, and he will understand that non- 
Lutherans will not be able to feel as he feels toward his religion. For 
them, it will be another religion. For him it will be the faith. He will 
understand this, and if his students are mature, although certainly some 
will not be, then they will understand it too. Thus a student might come 
to understand and appreciate Calvinism as a religion, regardless of the 
religion of the instructor, but he cannot get at the feeling of the faith of 
Calvinism unless he listens to and comes to understand a Calvinist. 

There might be some disagreement on this point, but it would seem to 
the author that one cannot get close to complete appreciation unless 
one goes beyond the intellectual and gets into the realm of emotion and 
feeling—and faith. The whole education of every American student should 
include at least some contact with the faith of Catholicism, the faith of 
Protestantism, and the faith of Judaism. 
Who believe with their hearts as well as with their minds. If this proves 
to be too much of a shocking experience for the student, then his church 
may have provided him with a structured religion, but it has not given 
him a faith that is worthy of the name. There are few courses that can 
offer the personal challenge that may be found in religious courses. Here 
the maturity of the student is put to the test, and the immature and the 
insecure student will soon stand out. The religious instructor needs to be 
à combination of a religious scholar, a psychologist, and a teacher. Many 
Students may feel the need for counseling after having taken courses in 
religion that have shaken what they previously had taken for granted as 
а faith. Now they wonder, and, as they grope around for answers, they 
шау begin to see that a faith, like a philosophy of life, is not a cloak that 


, and it can only come from those 
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can be casually draped over one's shoulders and passed from one person 
to another. They begin to see that they had a religion without a faith. 
Courses in religion, then, should be taught, if for no other reason than 
that it is ridiculous to have a higher education which pointedly omits a 
most important part of one's living. They should be experienced intel- 
lectually by the student, and they should be subject to the same sort of 
scrutiny as any other course. Religion should be studied critically and 
analytically, but this is not enough. There should also be some attempt to 
have the student feel and appreciate the faith of various religions, for 
without this there cannot be a true appreciation or a true understanding. 


RELIGIOUS COUNSELING 
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а problem, and, if the problem has a religious orientation, it will not likely 
be rational. The religious worker should be able to function as a counselor 
for such individuals, since, obviously, he could hardly refer everyone who 
wants to talk over a religious difficulty to a counseling center. Occasionally, 
of course, he will have extremely disturbed individuals whose problems 
are such that they should be referred to the counseling center for more ex- 
tensive diagnosis and therapy. 

The religious worker who will have students of all religious faiths come 
to him to talk about their difficulties is obviously a person who must have 
impressed the students with his own broad and acceptant views in the 
matter of religion. Students of a different religion will seldom come for 
answers to questions dealing with the dogma and the teachings of their 
own religion, since they will know that one of another faith could hardly 
answer such questions. The fact that they do come would usually indicate 
that they do not want intellectual and formalized answers to religious 
questions, but that they want to talk about their own religious problems. 
In some cases the student is in need of specific answers that can be supplied 
only by a clergyman of his own faith, and in such cases the student 
should be referred to a suitable person. In more cases than not, however, 
if the student does want such answers and, often, reassurance, he will go 
to one of his own faith rather than go to the instructor or to the religious 
Worker of a different or unknown faith. 

The effect of the counselor's own religion on the success of the counsel- 
ing process is a debatable question. Certainly, if the counselor is a re- 
ligiously mature person, the religious beliefs of the student are of interest 
to him only in a professional way. The student, however, may not be a 
religiously mature person, and the religion of the counselor may be very 
important as far as he is concerned. For example, a student who is begin- 
ning to feel disturbed about his anti-Semitic feelings would be unlikely to 
talk freely to a counselor who he knew was Jewish. He would likely be 
defensive, either in an aggressive manner or in one profusely apologetic. 
The religious worker will be keenly aware that his religious beliefs may 
affect the attitudes of some of his students. It may be that some disturbed 
students will need to be referred, since the counselor is ineffective because 
of what the student feels are religious barriers. 

In some theological circles reference has been made to “God-centered 
therapy,” 2° and a question that has been raised concerns the extent to 
Which client-centered therapy can be Christian. While many feel that 
the process of client-centered therapy has much in common with the prac- 
tice of Christianity, there are also those who feel that it is impossible to 
reconcile the two, since, in order to be Christian, therapy must be God- 


20 Arbuckle, Dugald S., "Therapy Is for All,” Journal of Pastoral Care, 5:34-39, 
Winter, 1952, 
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centered, and client-centered therapy is self-centered rather than God- 
kc problem in any consideration of this issue is the Жү е. >. 
identification of God. If God is the God of the Old Testament, t ie 
of vengeance, then it is true that it is difficult to see how енй ~ 
therapy could be God-centered, although it could still be а ed 
Certainly this God of old was one who tossed his thunderbolts a т а 
abandon, one who seemingly tried to force апа frighten his people e 
being good, one who usually saw the evil in man, and one who, Е esae 
ing to accept man, made it impossible for that man to develop ме Е d 
to the point where it would overshadow the bad. A later version o vd 
however, was of a God of love, an understanding and accepted God, a jr 
whose Son said, "forgive them, for they know not what they do. . - * 
Which God do we mean when we refer to God-centered therapy? рй 

God is judgmental, vengeful, and intolerant, then client-centered therapy 
cannot be God-centered whether we be Christian, Jew, or Mohammedan. 
If, on the other hand, our God is loving, tolerant, and serene, then it may 
be that in some way a part of Him may enter into us so that the need for 
our egoism will gradually disappear. In its place will come a true [we 
cern for the welfare of others. A person who has undergone suc 

ап experience does not become a fearful Christian, who is being vei 
ened into heaven, but rather a healthy as well as a good man. He is a tol- 
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sometimes for the first time in his life, in a situation where there is no 
need for hostility and aggression. The very acceptance of his egoism dimin- 
ishes his need to be self-centered. We do not come to have concern for 
others by having others show no concern for us. The acceptance of the 
negative feelings and the honest attempt of the therapist to get at the 
internal frame of reference, so that he may go along with and, to some 
extent at least, feel with the client—this surely is Christian living as much 
as it is client-centered therapy. So too is the acceptance of our brother as 
he is, with our goal being the greater development of his capacity for 
good, rather than his conversion to our way of thinking and living. 

As soon as one refers to God-centered therapy we get into the realm of 
interpretation and conjecture. Exactly what "surrendering one's will to 
God" means depends on the individual. It is doubtful whether there would 
be agreement among theologians about this, let alone among all those 
who call themselves Christians, Jews, or Mohammedans. For some people 
“surrendering to God's will” and “yielding to the infinite” would mean no 
more than a surrender to a group of human beings who say that they have 
been chosen to represent God, or a surrender to one's own selfish desires, 
Ог even a complete withdrawal into a vague, shadowy world of unreality. 

The following points might be worth some consideration in any discus- 
sion of the extent to which client-centered therapy can be God-centered 
therapy, and the extent to which it should be God-centered therapy: 

1. There is a world of difference between “client-centered” and “self- 
centered." The client-centered approach is the approach of the coun- 
selor to the client. The attitude of the counselor is the attitude of one who 
has achieved an inner status such that there is no longer a driving need 
to be concerned only with the self. The empathic relationship which exists 
between client and counselor may help the client to see his own self- 
centered attitude, and to come to develop for himself the selfless attitudes 
of the counselor. 

While the neurotic individual will almost certainly be self-centered, 
he does not become less self-centered by having his defects pointed out 
to him. A goal of client therapy is the achievement of the true extension 
of the self, and no person can achieve this degree of maturity if he is over- 
come by his own feelings of worthlessness. In keeping with the idea of the 
brotherhood of man, the therapist accepts and understands. In such a 
climate the individual may come to grow beyond the narrow self-concern 
of the egoist, and come to have true concern for others. 

2. The reflection of feeling is sometimes considered to be the only task 
of the client-centered therapist. There is much more than this, although 
this in itself is by no means the simple task often pictured. The extent to 
Which one can reflect real feeling may be measured by the extent to which 
one can feel with the client as he talks. Repetition of the intellectual con- 
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tent of a statement is by no means reflection of feeling, although the student 
intraining to be a counselor sometimes finds it difficult to separate the two. 

In addition to reflecting what is felt rather than what is said, the coun- 
selor must aid the client to clarify his jumbled thoughts. This means that 
he must often be able to recognize a subtle ambivalence in the client's 
statements and to hold it up so that it may be seen more clearly. If a clash 
of feeling cannot be recognized by the counselor, it is unlikely that he will 
be able to help the client to solve his difficulties. 

The most difficult task, however, is one which measures both the skill 
and the personality of the counselor. The understanding of the client's 
frame of reference so that one can see him to some extent as he sees him- 
self, rather than viewing him from the counselor's own frame of reference, 
is more than a skill learned in a few months. The dictatorial individual, 
whose own feelings are aggressive rather than acceptant, may verbally 
50 along with the client, but it will be difficult for him to feel with the 
client. We cannot be diagnosing the client's ailments from our external 


frame of reference and, at the same time, be the mirror for his own feel- 


ings so that he can see himself more accurately. If a diagnostic and criti- 
cal frame of reference is a basic part of our personal make-up, it will prob- 
ably be more difficult to follow along with the client's feelings than if we 


practice the Christian teaching of turning the other cheek and giving our 
shirt when someone takes our coat. 
Psychology students sometimes become so diagnostically minded that 


they find it extremely difficult even to get close to the client's frame of ref- 
erence. Аз service agents the 
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is now led by God and need no longer bear the burden alone. If the in- 
crease in unselfish action and the decrease of selfishness are indicative of 
infiltration by God, then this infiltration is part of a therapeutic process. 
On the other hand, some may feel that the truly stable Christian is not 
one who has thrown his burdens onto the shoulders of God, but rather 
Опе who has gathered his strength so that he may accept his own respon- 
Sibilities and carry his own load. Thousands of troubled individuals who 
have found themselves and thus found security, through the process of 
therapy, might not agree that they were now being led by God. 

4. No client-centered therapist believes that he has to abandon all his 
Own values in order to function effectively as a counselor. He does believe, 
however, that most of the values by which we live are man-made, that 
values differ sharply in different cultures, and that even in the same cul- 
ture there is little agreement on the question of the exact values by which 
we should live. The more dogmatic the individual is in the belief that his 
values are the only values, the more likely it is that he will see others 
only through his own rigid and unyielding frame of reference. It will be 
extremely difficult for such an individual, acting as a counselor, to feel 
With a client as he expresses ideas and thoughts that are completely 
Counter to those of the counselor. The white Christian who knows that 
Christianity is the only belief, as definitely as he knows that Negroes are 
members of an inferior race, will find it difficult to accept and to under- 
Stand the non-Christian Negro who is voicing his negative feelings toward 
the Caucasian race in general and white Christians in particular. The coun- 
Selor may not be an oblong blur, but neither is he an individual, Christian 
9r otherwise, who is so overcome by the righteousness of his own cause that 
his sole mission in life is to convert others to his way of thinking. 

5. The self does not exist as a total entity apart from others, but this 
Cannot be taken as an indication that one is incapable of evaluating and 
|: ctermining the relationship of the self to others. There is a very definite 

ynamic relationship built up between the client-centered counselor and 
the client. The acceptance and permissiveness of the counselor should 
Bot be confused with passivity. The counselor does help the client to 
understand the self and its relationship to others. He does not, however, 
elp from without by diagnostic and directive means, but rather from 
within by his capacity to understand and to feel with the client as he 
pm along through his problems. This experience, unique in the lives of 
= Of us, may be the most effective method of helping an individual to 
© the self as it really is and to accept the relationship of the self to 
oe This acceptance of the self, and all its relationships, is basic if 
rathe 1s to be any possibility of relearning to relive. It is an empathic, 
dlient than an emotional or intellectual, relationship that enables the 
eventually to come to this acceptance. 
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6. The client soon comes to feel and to know that the therapist cares 
for him and that he has concern for his welfare. The feeling that one is 
understood, however, is not the same as the feeling that one is forgiven. 
The counselor who feels that it is within his power and within his prov- 
ince either to forgive or condemn an individual who has found a means 
of escape through such an experience as heavy drinking must automatically 
place himself above that individual. The fact that we see ourselves in а 
superior position means that it will be extremely difficult to understand 
and impossible to accept the client as he is. One may question the help- 
fulness of the counselor who believes that he has been elevated to the 
status of one who may condemn or forgive. We may also question him 
from the viewpoint of professional ethics, since surely no professional 
counselor believes that either condemning or forgiving are techniques 
that belong in the therapeutic process. We may question such a coun- 
selor further from the viewpoint of Christian ethics, since humility is 
more of a Christian trait than is condemnation. Such a counselor may 
even feel that tolerance is the tolerating of one who is different. 

Even if the counselor could forgive, what part does this process of for- 
giving play in the gaining of insight? The individual who gains true in- 
sight will have no need to feel that the counselor has forgiven him for his 
sins. Through the gaining of insight, the alcoholic client will be able to 
accept his drinking and see it as a necessary part of his present make-up. 
He may then be able to change so that the drinking will no longer be 
necessary, or he may be able to come to accept his difficulties without run- 
ning away. The counseling relationship will tell him that the counselor 
z ТЫ dee and understands and accepts, and in that relationship 

о place for either forgiving or condemning. If the counselor never 
condemns, what is there for him to forgive? 
NA у Bt oin be poi ла as the goal of therapy is 
the freedom that comes to pure \ “me п "dienen in et 
he can be honest about hims x ч Н ст ы емизе рай " pet 
and to accept himself for wh ae ы; ее о а en 
achieved an inner peace md d Such a person is truly free, He pas 
horizons to include others Hi a ceu and eee r 
greater concern for others If this ba асаба ест к re 
free will, well and good! аса 
к = з ез ы Shimous agreement that goals should not Ре 
» а certain amount of honest skepticism will greet 
the statement that goals should not be chosen by the client but will be 
ч to him by God. This, however, like ыы гм Сой will,” 
Se fed ate ee шуй Өш. санар te E 
of revelation rather than the process © 
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therapy that helps the individual to become aware of the choices that 
lie ahead, and that makes him increasingly capable of making choices that 
are best for him and for his fellow man. The "revelation of God," how- 
ever, implies the doing by someone else and the continued dependence on 
others rather than increasing confidence in one's own strength. It appears 
to de-emphasize self-determination as a goal of therapy, and puts the de- 
Sired end result into the realm of the mysterious and the unknown. It 
does sometimes happen, too, that a revelation may indicate nothing more 
than that the client is on another futile search for the rainbow's end. The 
"revelations" of many clients would be described by the clinician as hallu- 
cinations strictly man-made rather than godly creations. 

Therapy is for all, including those who call themselves the godless, as 
well as for the majority of mankind who do not see Christ as Christians see 
him. Whether client-centered therapy can be considered as God-centered 
Would seem to depend on the concept of God and on the understanding 
of what the process of therapy entails. If Cod is the stern parent who pun- 
ishes so that His children may see the light, then client-centered therapy 
cannot be considered as God-centered therapy. On the other hand, there 
are millions of happy people, Christians and non-Christians, who feel 
that they too know God, but One who is a much gentler, a much more 
loving, а much humbler, and a much more stable God. For people who 
feel that they have lived with such a God, the process of client-centered 
therapy is very much akin to the process by means of which we may come 
to live a more godly life. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


There is little doubt in the minds of personnel workers as to the neces- 
Sity and the worth of a good campus religious program, but the type of 
Program that is best for a particular institution is another matter. There 
can be no standard type of program for colleges generally, and it is even 
More impossible and more undesirable to attempt to standardize any type 
ОЁ religious program. There would be an obvious difference between the 
religious services in a church institution, where the entire educational 
Program is religiously oriented with the emphasis on one particular de- 
Domination, and a secular institution in which scores of faiths are repre- 
Sented. In such an institution the educational program might possibly be 
religiously oriented, but it could not be denominationally oriented, It is 
extremely difficult to have the major emphasis on “religion” when there 
are numerous clashing viewpoints represented on the campus. Thus the 

asic purpose of the religious program in one institution might be to propa- 
Bate the faith, but when many faiths are represented there can hardly be 
ап institutional attempt to propagate any one of them. 
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Another obvious difference would be in the control of the quee is 
any church college the entire personnel program is contro ~ i и 
rected by the church, and the ends to be achieved are deci e bera 
church. In a secular institution, on the other hand, the religious pr x us 
will usually be a part of the total educational offering to be т wie 
the administration of the institution. If the control is vested in h Eo 
ministration, a policy can be made to fit the peculiar needs of the ins 8 “4 
tion, and it is more likely that those needs will be met than if there : m 
standard national program. On the other hand, it is to be сае інн 
in a large university, where there may be Jewish, Catholic, and Prote ык 
chaplains to head up their respective programs, the total religious prog ld 
would be under the chief personnel officer, while each chaplain wo | 
call on the resources of his particular church to help him in his inet 
The chief personnel officer, however, would be responsible papiro 
program, and it would be assumed that he would take some action i pes 
"religious" program of any one group became little more than a ser | 
of sessions in which all other religions were condemned. Other үч 
that might face the personnel officer would be such things as the distri 
tion of highly colored literature, the bringing in of intolerant speakers, an 
the extent to which the different groups should intermingle so that they 
can share each other's religious views and beliefs, 


Many large interdenominational institutions maintain a school of the- 
ology and this is an obvious fa 
of the religious 
Methodist Chu 


program acceptable at Leith 

rous different Protestant fait x 
Any sort of denominationa] control will almost certainly emphasize the e 
tinctions between denominations, usually to the detriment of all exce? 
the dominant one, 

If the religious Program is to be Successful, it has to be a part of me 
total personnel program, and it has to be integrated with it. Needless to 58У, 
the religious program cannot be too effective if it does not have a leader 07 
a director. A stu 


ot be 3 
dy by Cuninggim 21 indicated that only 22 per cent of 26 
21 Cuninggim, ОР. cit, pp. 159-161. 
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institutions investigated had religious leaders for their religious programs. 
This leader, missing in so many institutions, might be a chaplain, or a 
rector, or a director of religious activities. Such a person should be a pro- 
fessionally trained religious worker as well as a professionally trained 
personnel administrator. Essential also would be a training in psychology, 
in group techniques, and in counseling. The successful religious director 
will have to know how to work effectively with the students, the faculty, 
the administration, and the community. 

The appointment of a director for a religious program could be taken to 
mean that the administration was at least aware of the need for a religious 
program. It would not necessarily be an indication that the students for 
Whom the program is intended had any feeling of such a need. An obvious 
first step for such a director would be to determine what was offered in the 
way of religious services as well as what was needed. The needs would be 
influenced strongly by the community and by the number and the strength 
of the different religions represented among the students. It would be 
necessary to bring in student help if an accurate indication of their need 
Was to be determined, and the students, as in other phases of the personnel 
Program, not only should have an important voice in the determining of 
the program, but they should have an equally important voice in the de- 
velopment and the direction of the program. 

Where numerous denominations are represented, integration and co- 
ordination become an important and a difficult problem. The religious 
needs of several thousand Jewish students in a large university obviously 
cannot be completely met by a Methodist director of religious activities, 
any more than can the needs of several thousand Catholic students. Work- 
ing with the director there must be assistant religious workers of different 
religions who can represent and more completely understand the religious 
difficulties that may disturb students of their faith. АП religious workers 
must also realize that they work together in a religious program for the 
benefit of all students. They cannot work alone with the students of their 
faith, at cross purposes with other religious groups, if the objectives of the 
religious program аге to be achieved. This cooperation is not always easy, 
Since there are many religious workers in interdenominational colleges who 
feel that their main task is to prevent their little group of students from 

eing negatively affected by the different beliefs of other students. They 
may feel that their sole purpose is the defense and the propagation of 
their faith. Such individuals will do little to make the religious program a 
Series of experiences that will broaden the student's horizon beyond the nar- 
Tow dogma and help him to be more appreciative of the faiths of others— 
even as this program strengthens his own. 
here is always the danger, as in other student-personnel services, that 
the director will take his title too literally, and take the program over com- 
pletely, The program is for the students, and they should take the initiative 
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i ini igious needs on the campus and the ways in which 
riga cic ыр They should plan and direct programs. z 
should head and run the various religious committees and clubs "em к 
may feel are needed. The leader and his assistants should be avai 4 e ү 
counsel and help, but they should not dominate the program. т Өр 
losophy of the religious program will be tied up with the philosop y о m 
institution, but obviously the philosophy of many students will be чи ~ 
alien to that of the institution. When students are well represented тя = 
planning and direction of the religious program there will be less oo 4 
hood that they will feel that the purpose of the program is to weaken f АУ 
own religion and to convert them to another faith. If students аге siad ie 
opportunities to undergo various experiences, with a certain amoun е 
guidance and with assistance available, if it is needed, they will be 7 : 
likely to arrive at a philosophy of the good life particularly their own, nd 
at the same time one that will find acceptance among good men the wok 
over. If the religious program gives the students a chance to sce something 
of a better way of truly living the good life, it will have achieved a basic 
objective. The director of the religious program, however, must ря 
enough faith in the program and in the students to know and to feel t ЈЕ 
each student can evolve a philosophy that will be good for him and for his 
fellow man. | 
This does not mean, of course, that there is no need for leadership. 
There is a very definite need for professional leadership that will not only 
be able to understand the religious needs and difficulties of the students, 
but will also be able to see and understand the experiences that will help 
the student to satisfy his needs and solve his problems. Much of the leader- 
ship will be found, as has been indicated, among the student body, but 
there are obviously many other personnel workers in every college who 
would be happy to aid in the development of а living and dynamic and 
meaningful religious program. Ри 
The financing of the religious Program is another very materialistic 
problem that must be faced by the religious director. If religion is con- 
sidered to be on a level with other personnel services, it may be given а 
budget commensurate with its importance. But it is often even more diffi- 
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and of the philosophies and the principles of religions. It should allow him 
to enjoy the fellowship of students and faculty who have found some mean- 
ing in religion. It should give him an opportunity to participate in various 
activities that are religiously oriented. It should provide him with an op- 
portunity to worship and to meditate. It should help him to find the an- 
Swers to individual religious problems and to work out a way for living 
the good life. 

The director of religious activities should make every attempt to see that 
the program is basically a students’ program, that it is integrated with all 
other student-personnel services, and that it is achieving the aims set up 
by the personnel services and by the university. As long as an objective of 
the university is to help the student to learn a good way of life, then dy- 
namic religion cannot be excluded from the campus, since for most students 
religion is an integral part of a way of life. 


CHAPTER 9 Health Services 


Among the first personnel services to receive official recognition in col- 
leges and universities were those concerned with the health of the students. 
Some of the reasons for the early establishment of college health programs, 
however, could not be described as being indicative of institutional con- 
cern over the health of the students. Some health programs were estab- 
lished to protect the institution rather than to protect the student. | 
Amherst College is generally recognized as the institution pioneering 1n 
health services. In 1859, spurred by the death of two senior students, the 
Board of Trustees of Amherst College decided upon the erection of a 
building that was to be the beginning of the development of a broad and 
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With the development of sports programs in American colleges it be- 
came increasingly necessary to have some form of medical supervision of 
the participants. Again, the interests of the institution were of primary 
importance, since not only would an unhealthy player be of little value 
to his team, but injuries or serious accidents that could have been pre- 
vented by better medical care would be a negative form of public rela- 
tions. In addition, health examinations showed that many apparently 
healthy athletes suffered from numerous physical defects. The benefits 
that accrued to the students were strictly secondary, and in many colleges 
the health activities connected with the athletic program were completely 
divorced from the rest of the student body. For many years the physical 
training in the gymnasium, the much despised “Р.Т.” was the sum total in 
the way of health services offered to the students. 

When Oberlin College in Ohio in 1837 opened the doors of higher 
education to women, it started one of the most phenomenal phases of 
higher education in the United States. In addition, however, it brought 
to the forefront the question of health services for students, since there 
Were grave doubts in the minds of many educators whether the health of 
Women could stand the pace set by their male college colleagues. Al- 
though later evidence showed that this was a needless concern and that 
the females were no more of a medical problem than were the males, 
nevertheless, the advent of higher education for women added consider- 
able impetus to the development of college health programs. 

The physical examinations of hundreds of thousands of soldiers in the 
First World War brought into sharp focus a fact that was probably known 
to the medical profession but not understood by college administrators. 
For the first time in American history statistics dealing with tremendous 
numbers of men showed that the proportion of physically defective males 
was far higher than had ever been supposed. 

With the development of modern public-health methods the colleges 

€came interested in a healthful college environment and in the protection 
of the health of the students. It was soon realized that the correction of 
malnutrition, infected tonsils, latent tuberculosis, carious teeth, and faulty 
health habits was far more important than the routine pattern of exer- 
Cises that supposedly kept the students in good health.? The correction of 
these defects was obviously impossible without professional medical per- 
Sonnel and appropriate facilities. Thus physicians became full-time uni- 
Versity personnel workers, and infirmaries were established so that their 

Services could be effectively used. 
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program, and today we are able to see certain trends as being predominant 
in the field of student health. Williams made a study of the practices in 
use in the outstanding health service departments in American colleges 
and set forth the following trends after an analysis of her data: ? 


1. There is a growing insistence that there be a synthesis of the health agencies 
which contribute to the mental, social, and physical health of the college popu- 
lation. 

2. Counseling and guidance is now considered so vital a part of the college 
program that most colleges have established special departments or agencies for 
this purpose. 

3. The recognition that an adequate health service serves the mind as well as 
the health of the body has resulted in special stress on mental hygiene. 

4. À planned and organized research program by the health service depart- 
ment is generally recognized as a necessity, if the department is to be scientific 
and make its contribution to the total educational program. 

5. The educational rather than the clinical aspects of the health service pro- 
gram are receiving more attention now than ever before. 


6. There is an increasing belief that health service costs should be borne 
partly by the student and partly by the school. . . . 


7. There is an increasing tendency to make the facilities of the college health 
service available to the faculty and employees. 


8. Publicity and orientation of the services rendered to the students, the 
faculty, the employees and the community are being currently stressed, and in- 
dications are that in the future, this phase will receive even more attention. 


9. There is a growing recognition of the value and need of adequate health 
service accounting systems. 


10. The scope and range of services rendered by the student health service is 
multiplying rapidly. ... 
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University of Idaho in Moscow. Differences are understandable enough, 
but the lack of health services cannot be excused because the majority of 
the students live at home. It is hardly valid to assume that the home has 
adequately cared for the health of the students and that it will continue 
to do so. The university is equally responsible for the health of every 
full-time student, whether he remains on the college campus most of the 
twenty-four hours of the day, or whether he comes to college for classes 
and then returns to his home or his work. 

Regardless of the size or location or type of institution, however, the 
total college health program may be separated into three distinct branches, 
the actual health service, a healthful environment, and health instruction, 
Whereas it is the purpose of the health service program to concern it- 
Self with illness and defects, a healthful environment and health instruc- 
tion may also be considered as an interrelated part of the health service 
Program. These are all personnel services, and they cannot be performed 
effectively without the services of trained and skilled personnel workers, 

The Third National Conference on Health in Colleges has set up ob- 
jectives for the total health education program and for the health service 
Program. The objectives of the college health program are listed as: * 


1. To create a healthful environment and atmosphere in which students may 
develop physically, mentally and socially and in which they may learn to live 
more happily as health-minded citizens in their personal lives, in their homes, in 
their communities and as members of a world society 

2. To provide means whereby administrators, faculty and all other college 
aes may be enabled to work together cooperatively for the total health of 
a 

8. To facilitate the practical application of health knowledge to daily living 
in the medical clinics, the classroom, on the campus, and in the community 

4. To safeguard the health of students, faculty, and nonteaching personnel 
through the prevention of communicable diseases 

5. To develop well-adjusted students and graduates who Possess information, 
attitudes, habits, skills and ideals favorable to efficient and healthful lives for 
themselves, their families, and their communities 

To assist college students to assume responsibility for their own health, so 
that they will know when they are in good physical and emotional condition, 
will recognize deviations from the normal, and will know where and how to 
Seek expert assistance to meet their health needs 

To provide scientific knowledge through a well-integrated plan of health 
education, so that students will be able to evaluate pseudoscientific reports and 
Advertising campaigns regarding health and disease nostrums 
9 prevent loss of study time and promote the development of efficiency in 


Pursuing college work by insuring maximal personal and community health 


H 3A Health Program for Colleges, A Report of the Third National Conference on 
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9. То assist students who are moving from their homes to unfamiliar college 
environment to find competent and adequate medical care when they become 
il. ан 

10. To develop a working arrangement among members of the college com- 
munity to promote a single policy of healthful living on the campus 


Inthe same report " the objectives of the college health service are given as: 


1. Complete medical examination of each student upon entering the col- 
Ei Individual conference between student and physicians either directly fol- 
lowing the entrance examination or shortly thereafter, to interpret the findings 
of the examination, to prepare the way for correction of abnormalities which 
have been disclosed, and to prescribe special programs for those found to be 
handicapped M А 

3. Arrangement of the students’ academic and physical activity program in 
accordance with his best interests and through cooperation of college authorities 
and departments concerned with health activities 


4. Special medical examinations of students engaging in athletics and of spe- 
cial student groups { 

5. Subsequent physical examinations which are deemed advisable because 0 
the wishes of the student, the particular type of educational program in which 
he engages, the findings of previous examinations, or because of other informa- 
tion available to the health service 

6. Provision of medical care for emergency and ambulatory types of illness 

7. Consultation with specialists in various fields of medicine when desirable 

8. Hospitalization of students needing bed care 

9. Cooperation with other college dep. 
vironment, including the execution of st 
are designed to eliminate or control com 


artments in providing a healthful on 
andard public health practices which 
municable disease 


THE COLLEGE HEALTH SERVICE 
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cal,” or “health,” examination 
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it should be given annually to all students and to all faculty members. In 
the four years between freshman entrance and senior graduation the 
health of the student may undergo radical changes. Periodic preventive 
Steps, such as an annual examination, may prevent costly remedial action 
requiring hospitalized treatment. In addition to the regular medical ex- 
amination for all students there should be a periodic examination for ath- 
letes, particularly for those in sports where there is severe physical strain 
and the possibility of serious injury to one not in excellent physical con- 
dition. If the student is allowed to risk serious injury on the playing field 
of his college, he should expect the best in the way of preparation for the 
contest and care in the event that he is injured. 

The objectives of the entrance health examination were outlined some 
years ago by the National Conference on College Hygiene: * 


l. For the purpose of disqualifying students whose health defects, physical, 
mental, and social, preclude them from college activity 

2. For the purpose of preventing students from carrying a study load which 
would menace health 

3. For the purpose of preventing students from entering into physical activity 
Which would menace health 

4. For the purpose of discovering and arranging for appropriate treatment of 
students with communicable disease 

5. For the purpose of discovering physical defects and arranging for their 
correction, thus preventing disease and future health failure 


The Third National Conference has recommended’? that the health ex- 
amination should include: 

l. Simple vision and audiometer tests 

2. Dental examination 

8. Examination of respiratory tract with special regard to remediable in- 
fection and abnormalities 

4. Tuberculosis-case-finding studies made on all students 

5. Examination of the cardiovascular system with particular reference 
to evidence of organic disease, such as valvular damage and heart enlarge- 
ment 

6. A brief review in all instances of the neurological and musculoskeletal 
Systems, and a more complete examination if special health problems are 
Present or if the student is to take part in the athletic program 

7. А urine examination for sugar and albumin 

8. The correction of remediable defects when the facilities, personnel, 
and resources are available 

* procedure followed in giving the examination is either the “indi- 

тар Proceedings of the National Conference on College Hygiene, New York: National 
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vidual' or the "station-to-station" method. The latter method, "eg а 
student body being examined by a battery of doctors, is being ~ gor 
frequently. Whatever the method used, there should be es ves pee 
the extensiveness of the health examination, since it is o мына : леон 
to an adequate health service. It is also true, however, that no po v m 
extensive the examination might be, it cannot be of maximum he p BÉ 
student if he is never given any indication of the results of the n 
tion. Ideally, a record of the medical examination should be i “ 
from the health office to the guidance office, and it is the responsibi ity - 
the guidance office to see that the results of the health examination a 
rstood by the student. u 
tede meum there is nothing to report to the great majority vs 
students as a result of their medical examination. In large institutions t и 
means that a tremendous amount of clerical work is performed for pere 
At Boston University a standard form was used for many years, but i 
clerical load became so great that it was discontinued. A copy of this = =: 
is shown in Appendix 27. At the present time a simpler form is forwar e 
to either the guidance office or the office of the registrar. A copy of this form 
is shown in Appendix 98. -— 
The examining physicians are the individuals who are best equipped 1 
least to give the student the information revealed by his health examina- 
tion, but far too often students turn up for an examination, and that is the 
last they ever hear about it from the health office. A review of the results 
of the health examination with every student would, of course, create 
added difficulties, but it is absolutely essential that at least all those stu- 
dents whose medical examination shows certain defects be aware of those 
defects and have some understanding of remedial procedures to be used. 
The guidance counselor should also be aware of these physical or mental 
abnormalities, and his records should contain а copy of any propose 
remedial action. The clerical load could be reduced drastically as long 25 
it was understood that no report from the health service to the guidance 
counselor indicated that no defects were noted in the medical examina- 
tion. Any defects and remedial action proposed should be known by the 
guidance officer. This is a most important part of the student's total record. 
Weekly meetings between counselors and medical representatives help 


both medical doctors and counselors to see each other's role in the solu- 
tion of the students’ medical problems. 


The health office can perform its task more effectively and quickly if it 
has some record of the student's h 


ealth history prior to his entrance to 
college. A health statement form is provided by most institutions to be 
filled in at home and forwarded to the college prior to the student's di 
trance. À copy of the form provided for this purpose by Boston University 
is shown in Appendix 29, 
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Frequently conflicts arise because of differences between health service 
examinations and the family physician's examination. The health service 
may be more impartial in its opinion, but it is also true that the skilled 
family doctor, through long knowledge of the student, may be able to 
present a more accurate medical picture than the college physician. A 
health statement may sometimes be unreliable because of the fear that an 
adverse record might result in admission being denied. This is particularly 
80 with regard to mental health, and this attitude frequently interferes with 
an intelligent approach to the student's problems. 

The logical place to maintain the major health records is the health 
office. These records should be constantly kept up-to-date, and periodic 
contacts should be noted. Hospital records of any serious illness or injury 
necessitating hospitalization should be transferred to the main health 
record. It may not be possible or desirable to transfer all such records, but 
а summary of the progress of the student in the hospital should certainly 
be recorded. The bare record "hospitalized for six weeks because of a 
broken leg" tells very little that could be helpful to the guidance officer. 

Not only should the guidance officer receive from the health office a 
Summary of the results of the medical examination of at least those stu- 
dents who have medical defects, but he should be kept up-to-date if there 
should be any change in the student's health status. A standard form could 
easily be used by the health office so that the guidance office could be 
kept informed with regard to any change in the health status of the 
student. This would include a record of hospitalization for illness or injury. 

The primary purpose of the health record, like any other record, is the 
Welfare of the student. If the student is to benefit as much as he should 

Tom his medical examination and from all other contacts that he may 
have with the health service he should be made aware of his health 
assets and liabilities. While the medical officer, as has been indicated, is 
the logical person to interpret medical data to the student, there is no valid 
reason why that information should be withheld from the guidance coun- 
Selor. It is true, of course, that confidential information that is given to 
the physician as he attends the student should be honored as such, just as is 
ле information that is given to the counselor. The greater part of the 
nformation gathered as a result of the medical examination and other 
Contacts that the student may make with the health office, however, is such 
that it should be in the hands of the guidance officer. It does not differ 
Tom the information that may come from any other professional source, 
his point of view, however, is not acceptable to all health officers, 
ena given at the Third National Conference on Health in Colleges, for 
i mple, seemed to view health records as something very specials It was 
ery definitely stated that “Health records are to be considered as ‘priy- 
*Ibid,, y, зт. 
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ileged communications' and access to them by persons other than |] x 
tending physician is to be denied except on written permission o 
is legal guardian." 

ке: infirmary services. There is no good reason why the vast 
majority of colleges cannot at least provide an efficient medical examina- 
tion for entering students, but the clinical and infirmary services that 
should be provided may cost more than the total revenue of the whole 
college. Many colleges could provide far better hospital services than are 
available at present, but many others are financially limited with regard 
to these services. In some colleges visited by the author the only form of 
health service available was a first-aid kit and the help of a faculty mem- 
ber who had studied first aid. More is usually available in the way of 
health services for those students who live in dormitories, Not too many 
colleges are bold enough to state that hospital care will be given “as long 
as needed.” Some college catalogues, however, do imply that such care 
will be given, even though the college has practically nothing in the way 


of medical facilities and personnel. The medical personnel available in 
different institutions ranges all the way from 


time nurses and medical doctors, including psychiatrists and clinical 
psychologists. There is a need for 


facilities for isolation in every institu- 
tion, but many smaller colleges simply do not have the funds to provide 
such services, 


In a study of thirty-five institutions in 1933, Rogers ° found that in co- 
educational institutions with an enrollment below 500, 10 per cent of the 
colleges employed full-time physicians, and 55 per cent employed part- 
time physicians. In coeducational institutions with an enrollment be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 students, 40 per cent employed full-time physicians, 
and 35 per cent employed part-time physicians, In coeducational institu- 
tions with an enrollment between 1,000 and 2,000, 90 per cent employed 
one or more physicians, and 35 per cent employed full-time physicians. 
In women’s colleges with an enrollment under 500 students, 25 per cent 
used full-time physicians, and 45 per cent used part-time physicians. Iu 


Women's colleges with an enrollment over 500 students, all employe 
physicians, and more than 70 per cent were full-time. 

| The housing and the equipment of a college health service deseribed 25 
adequate" by the Thi 


would be regarded by many institutions as an ideal that would not likely 
be reached. The Confe 


1. А student health Service building located as conveniently as possible 
for student use, 


a part-time nurse to full- 


° Rogers, J. E., Student Health Services in Instituti i ducation, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Prini м У 


ting Office, 1937, pp. 57-59. 
10 А Health Program fer Colleges, pp. 35-36. Be Е 
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2. А student infirmary or hospital should be provided when resources 
are available, preferably in the same building as the health service offices 
or nearby, designed to be operated according to acceptable hospital stand- 
ards. It is recommended that from 5 to 20 beds per 1,000 students should 
be provided, depending on the proportion of day students to resident 
students and on other pertinent factors. 

3. Where bed care of only minor illnesses is to be provided, a recom- 
mendation for full compliance with the hospital standards of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons and the American Hospital Association or the 
American Medical Association cannot be justified. Where general hos- 
Pital care is furnished, it is recommended that the minimal standards of 
these accrediting agencies be met. 

4. Whether facilities for bed care are limited or complete, some pro- 
vision must be made for the isolation of students with acute communicable 
diseases and for flexibility for increasing this bed capacity during epi- 
demics. 8 у Р 

9. Special equipment and facilities should be provided, including X-ray 
equipment, a basal metabolism machine, an electrocardiograph, physical 
therapy apparatus, special offices and instruments for refractions, otorhino- 
laryngologie examination and treatment, and fluoroscopy, and dental 
equipment when justified. 

E probe A and equipment should be provided in proportion 
to available staff and the extent of services. When the expense of such in- 
stallations is not justified because of a limited staff, arrangements for such 
diagnostic services should be made with a nearby hospital or with private 

Бус 
eden be absurd, of course, to demand that all colleges meet ob- 
Jectives such as these at this time. Most colleges simply do nor have the 
financial means with which to mect them. Inability to provide for the 
health needs of the students, however, does not in any way diminish the 
need, and colleges that cannot even begin to meet such objectives as 
those indicated by the Third National Conference should at least be 
aware of the great discrepancy between the health services that they offer 
and the health needs of their students. 

any colleges are attacking their particular health needs in unique 
Ways. Each individual college must meet its own needs in its own particu- 
ar Way, and it must meet these problems to the best of its ability and with 
© facilities available. Many colleges cannot assume full financial re- 
SPonsibility for the medical care of their students. Generally, when this is 
© case, the college attempts to make other arrangements. At the Uni- 
ersity of Maine," for example, the health service cannot care for stu- 
ents Suffering from chronic illnesses, for those requiring surgical treat- 


У 


11 " 
University of Maine Bulletin, 1951, p. 18. 
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ment, or for those in need of the services of specialists. However, there is 
group accident and illness insurance to cover more serious illness and 
accidents, and the university recommends that the students participate in 
this program. A full statement of this optional insurance program is sent 
to each student during the summer. 

Antioch College,? a cooperative institution, has a situation that is no 
doubt common to such colleges. They have the additional responsibility 
of emergency care for the student while he is on a cooperative job. In 
this instance the student is allowed up to $200 in any one academic year 
for emergency hospitalization while he is away on his cooperative job. 

At the University of Arizona 1? house calls are made only in emergency 
cases. If an illness requires the services of an outside physician (major 
surgery and some very serious medical conditions), or a consultation is 
advised, the cost must be borne by the student. Students who are ill are 
given infirmary care free for a period not to exceed three days each sem- 
ester. After the third day, a charge of $3 per day is made. If the type of 
illness is such that the infirmary cannot adequately care for it, outside hos- 
pitalization must be provided at the expense of the student. 

The University of Bridgeport '* offers from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours of infirmary care to dormitory students who require bed-rest, isola- 
tion, or short-term observation. Parents are notified of illnesses requiring 
further care, and hospital admissions are arranged for surgical and other 
emergency cases. Services provided by the University are covered by tui- 
tion and dormitory fees. Other medical expenses, including the services 
of the University physician outside of office hours, are to be met by the 
student or his family. 

Each student at DePauw University 15 is entitled to four days of free 
hospitalization per semester at the Unive: 
and medicines are furnished free, but c 
X-ray examinations, special dru 


rsity infirmary. Ordinary drugs 
ertain special services, such 25 
gs, and laboratory tests, are available at а 
nominal cost. Cases requiring facilities beyond those provided by the 
health service will be referred to specialists at the expense of the student. 
These illustrations are examples of the limitations that must be imposed 


by different institutions in the complex task of caring for the health of 
their students. 


Health services are usuall 
student or by a medical 
fees are a nuisance, and i 
appear to be little point 


y financed by a special health fee from each 
appropriation from the institution. Extra service 
f health services are available to all, there woul 

in saddling the student with another fee. It i5 


12 Antioch College Bulletin, 1950-1951 32-33 

13 University of Arizona Record, 1950-1951, X1 

Бы University of Bridgeport Catalogue, 1949-1950, pp. 12—13. 
15 DePauto University Bulletin, 1948-1949, рр. 117-118. ^^ 
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much better to take this out of the total tuition bill. It is true, of course, 
that the special fee does emphasize that medical services are available, but 
it may also create a certain amount of resentment among the less wealthy, 
but healthier, students who never use the health service. 

Every college should at least be frank in its bulletins and indicate in 
plain language what it can do and what it cannot do, so that the student 
will have a clear idea of what is available in the way of health services. 
Too frequently the student's casual reading of the college bulletin will give 
him a vastly exaggerated idea of what he may expect from the institution 
in case of illness or injury. There are definite limitations in the health serv- 
ices that can be offered, and every student should be aware of them. 


THE HEALTHFUL ENVIRONMENT 


The general environment of college students has not always been con- 
ducive to healthful living, either mentally or physically. Even today many 
colleges are paying far more attention to remedial health services than 
they are to preventive services that will eradicate the causes of ill health. 
The environment of the college student has quite frequently been ignored 
by health officers, and it is only recently that they have begun to give 
Serious attention to this important aspect of the total health program. 
The Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and the American Medical Associa- 
Чоп 16 emphasized the need for attention in this area. The committee 
recommended the investigation of housing conditions to see that they met 
desirable standards with reference to sanitation, and to physical comforts 
in lighting, heating, ventilation, bathing and toilet facilities, sleeping 
Conditions, attractiveness of rooms, freedom from unnecessary noise and 
Confusion, and opportunity for study. It was also suggested in the report 
that it is the responsibility of the college to exert supervision over food 
and those who handled it. With reference to the classrooms, laboratories, 
ibraries, gymnasiums, and rest rooms, the college should maintain the 
ү high standards for working conditions that it does for living condi- 
lons, 

Housing facilities contribute immensely to healthful living, but a col- 
ege has varying degrees of control over the houses in which its students 
ive, In many colleges the great majority of the students live at home, 
Where the college obviously has no control, although even here it does 
lave some responsibility. It would appear that, if a student's home is ob- 
Viously contributing to his ill-health, the college authorities should at 
базе attempt to see that some remedial action is taken. It is possible that 


Re Wilson, Charles C. (ed.), Health Education, Washington: National Education As- 
Clation, 1948, pp. 266-267. 
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an interested and sympathetic college personnel worker may be able to 
help in changing a negative home environment, although more often than 
not he probably will be able to do little or nothing about the home situa- 
tion. Such situations might be improved by the use of educational ma- 
terial that would be distributed to commuters for home discussion, and 
through health education at the college that would include a study of 
health problems in the home of each student. The college should at least 
be aware of the home environment, and it may be able to help the student 
to adjust to a negative environment if it cannot be changed. 

If the student does not stay at home, the college usually assumes re- 
sponsibility for his housing, and many institutions require all freshmen to 
live on the campus. In a large institution it is an extremely difficult task 
to make a continual check on all housing facilities, since a house that was 
considered satisfactory in one year will not necessarily fit the same cate- 
Богу the next year. А continual check is necessary if there is to be any 
guarantee that students are living under healthful conditions. Many col- 
lege housing bureaus send inspectors every year to check rooming houses, 
and if they are not approved as satisfactory they will not be placed on the 
approved list. In many cities college housing authorities are aided by local 
health and licensing authorities. 

There is usually much closer Supervision of dormitory living than there 
is of any other form of college housing, and there is a much better chance 
that the dormitory student's environment will be conducive to healthful 
living. Diehl and Shepard * feel that college authorities pay little at- 
tention to the dismal and unhealthful conditions that often exist in room- 


ing houses, even though they make regular inspections of college dormi- 
tories, 


The effects of an unhe 


althful environment may first be noted by the 
alert college teacher, but, 


‘ unless every teacher feels keenly his personnel 
function, the preventive measures that might easily be taken may never 


be put into operation. A good part of the student’s environment is the class- 
room, and the teacher should know his students well enough at least to 
be aware of such things as excessive absences, apparent fatigue, continual 
irritation and aggressiveness, or pronounced withdrawal from class dis- 


cussions. Such symptoms may be directly caused by the student's en- 
vironment, and the part of his environ 


symptoms could be th 


his classroom, since this i 


11 Diehl and Shepard, op. cit., p. 59. 
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He can create a positive environment in his classroom so that, though the 
rest of the student's environment may be negative, for at least а few 
hours a day he will be in a climate where positive growth is possible. A 
healthy classroom atmosphere, however, is only possible with an in- 
Structor who enjoys teaching and knows how to tcach. 

There are many obvious teaching defects that help to create the type of 
climate that makes growth and learning almost impossible; for example, 
Such things as reading from prepared notes, showing a lack of interest in 
the task of teaching and in the students who are being taught, refusing 
to allow students to ask questions and to criticize the point of view of 
the instructor, giving examinations that test nothing more than the stu- 
dent's skill in retention of material presented by the instructor, showing a 
complete lack of a sense of humor, and indicating lack of knowledge and 
incompetence in the subject being taught. Such procedures result in frus- 
tration, irritation, and hostility. When students emerge from a classroom 
with such feelings, there is obviously much to be done in the matter ofa 

ealthful classroom environment. 

All personnel workers must also be concerned with the campus environ- 
ment. It is the responsibility of a health officer to see that measures are 
taken to control communicable diseases, that correct safety precautions are 
Observed, and that general sanitary conditions on the campus are main- 
tained at a high level. The Third National Conference felt that these 
tasks could be accomplished administratively by one or more of the fol- 
Owing means: 


1. Bya campus or faculty public health committee 
· Вуа campus public health officer or public health nurse with authority 
delegateq by the president or public health committee 
8. Bya student health service authorized as campus public health agency 
* By stipulated agreement between the college administration and local, 


Country, or state public health departments 


Responsibility for total campus sanitation means that the college must 
*ert supervision over food and those who handle it. Personnel workers 
are cognizant that nutrition is a very important aspect of healthful living 

has a large contribution to make to it. The food needs of college 
Students are characteristically those of individuals who require a higher 
Proportion of growth-promoting and energy-bearing foods. College health 
Services are showing an awareness of the importance of nutrition by 
| оу increasing numbers of qualified dieticians, and more campus 
004 services employ trained personnel than ever before. Some years ago 
Т State College set up an effective program in this particular area. 
he health Service of the institution maintained a nutrition clinic through 


18 
А Health Program for Colleges, р. Т1. 
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the cooperation of the department of nutrition, and all students with nu- 
tritional problems were referred to this department by the physicians of 
the health services. Since many students come to college in a state of poor 
nutrition, the importance of the above type of service is obvious. 

One of the particular problems in this whole area has been the deter- 
mination of valid measures of good nutrition. There is a particular need 
for research in this phase of the total health program. 

The campus environment must be healthful if the students who are in 
need of remedial aid are to be helped to grow to better health, and if the 
students who are in a state of good.health are to remain that way. The 
college or university may contribute a great deal to the creation of an en- 
vironment conducive to healthful living, or it may shirk this responsibility 
by ignoring some negative situations and creating others. This is short- 
sighted since it will make the need for remedial services even more vital. 
Even if the college is thinking only of its existence, with no regard for the 


student body at all, it should surely be clear that it must concern itself with 
the environment in which its students live. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The most extensive health services would appear to be of little value 
if no attempt is made to educate the student for healthful living. Every 
possible means should be used so that the students may continually prac- 
tice the rules of healthful living and have some knowledge of remedial 
action that should be taken if their health should happen to be impaired. 
Each student should come to have an understanding concern over the 
state of his own health, but too frequently this would appear to be con- 
sidered solely as the business of doctors, nurses, and other hospital work- 
ers. Health instruction at the college level has been in ill repute since its 
inception, and, more often than not, there has been little or no effort to 
improve it. 

College teaching at any level is frequently bad enough, but courses in 
hygiene and health are often given by medical doctors who not infre- 
quently turn out to be the worst of all teachers. It should not be too difi- 
cult to make courses in health education vit 
tically every student is interested in his h 
it. However, when these courses are given 
a series of lectures on meaningless medica’ 
student is concerned have no relationship 
This is another of the many areas where the course content should be 
largely determined by student needs. In this case, a student committee 
can provide pertinent information as to the particular health problems a? 
health needs on the campus. To be meaningful, a health course must de? 


al and meaningful, since prac 
ealth and ways of maintaining 
they very often turn out to be 
1 statistics, which as far as the 
whatsoever to his actual living: 
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with the health needs of those students who are attending the institution. 

The administrative attitude that tolerated such a course has been in- 
dicated by the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the American Medical Association.!? 
This committee reported that for two centuries the two points of view that 
dominated the teaching of college hygiene were the notions that (1) 
given a good scientific background of the facts of human structure and 
function, the student would then apply this knowledge in the solution of 
his own problems, and that (2) the teacher or authority knew best what 
problems or topics should be presented and that students had little need 
for participation in the planning of the materials because they did not 
realize what they should know. 

These misconceptions have persisted for a long time, and they continue 
to persist, although by 1920 college administrators were beginning to 
realize that healthful living did not come about simply by offering to the 
student the physical facts of good living. They began to realize that health- 
ful living was psychological as well as physiological and that courses in 
health education, like all other courses, had to be adapted to the needs 
and interests and problems of the students. Many studies have been made 
in the past few decades with regard to the health interests of students. One 
ОЁ these, by Oberteuffer,2° indicated the opinions of 2,000 college men on 
the relative value of a course in personal hygiene. This study indicated 
that the most pertinent topics were mental health, physical activity, the 
meaning of health, nutrition, disease prevention, professional health serv- 
1265, and sex and reproduction. 

Almost as ineffective as the health course has been the calisthenics, 
Ог, as it has been traditionally known, the “Phys. Ed.” or “P.T.” For years 
this aspect of the curriculum has been among the most disliked of all the 
requirements. Students are usually more active than most of their physical- 
education instructors, and the meaningless routine imposed upon them by 
the course was quite pointless and ridiculous. Too frequently the student 
who had an excellent physique received most of the attention while the 
underdeveloped student received little instruction and was largely ig- 
nored, In some institutions today any student who can pass a physical-fit- 
ness test is excused from physical education, although a yearly reexamina- 
tion is required. 

In the Boston University School of Education the emphasis in physical 
education is on the development of all students. There is little concern 
With the development of champions, but much emphasis is placed on the 
Acquisition by all students of athletic skills and capacities that will help 


18 Wilson ( á 
2 ed.), op. cit., p. 269. 
Coni. erteuffer, et a ата Hygiene for College Students, New York: Teachers 
ge 
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them to be happier people and better teachers. Those students who are 
skilled in some sports become the instructors of those who have more to 
learn. 

More and more top college administrators are coming to see that the 
total college health program cannot be effective without functional and 
realistic health instruction in the hands of competent teachers. The atti- 
tude of Alexander Grant Ruthven,? former President of the University of 
Michigan, is typical of this point of view. He has said, “it may be asserted, 
with little danger of successful contradiction, that the colleges, like the 
grade schools, have lost many years of opportunity in the development of 
their health programs by neglecting health teaching, and the respon- 


sibility for this loss in time and opportunity must be accepted in full by 
college administrators and faculties.” 


Some universities have realized this need 
“health educators” are bein 
institutions, and it was the 
graduate level, Practically al 
public schools, and there ar, 
torate level of trainin g. 

Health instructors, like other teachers. 
have the greatest contact with the largest number of students. Poor health 
instruction can do a great deal of harm to the tota] health program. The 


administration of a college or university cannot afford to tolerate incom- 
petent health instruction, 


› and increasing numbers of 
5 trained. Boston University is one of these 
first to train health educators at the under- 
1 of these graduates, however, are going into 
e relatively few health educators at the doc- 


» are the personnel workers who 


HEALTH COUN: SELING 


When we speak of the health of the 
physical, mental, and social well-being, V 
be affected without in 50 


college student we refer to his 


articular, must obviously be con- 
dent. In fact, the very position of 
of the poor health of the college 


Problem, since there is no simple 
lty that may best be alleviated in 
culty that may belong in the psy- 

ifficulty that may best be solved by 
21 Ruthven, Alexander Grant, “ 


College Students а ion,” l and 
Society, 66:926, и Ж. Se Students and Health Education,” Schoo 
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the therapeutic counselor. The counselor may contribute much informa- 
tion that will be of value to the medical doctor in his understanding of a 
case that lies within his field, while the information that may result from 
the medical examination, or information given by observant nurses while 
the student is hospitalized, may be of great aid to the counselor. The medi- 
cal doctor may find that a student has little in the way of physiological dif- 
ficulties, He would then refer him to the psychiatric or counseling service, 

Woefully little is known about the mental health of college students, 
and the majority of health examinations given to incoming students are 
more aptly described as physical inspections rather than medical exam- 
inations. There is little in the way of organized procedures in most col- 
leges or universities to prevent the neurotic and even the psychotic stu- 
dent from gaining entrance. There is frequently little in the way of coun- 
Seling services for the disturbed individuals who want help, and there is 
even less in the way of means of detecting the disturbed individuals who 
need help but will not seek it. The Third National Conference 22 has 
conservatively estimated that the needs of students for mental health 
Services are as follows; 


l. Five percent would be considered urgent cases requiring immediate and 
Specialized саге if they are to avoid serious difficulty. 
2. Five percent would manifest sufficient emotional discomfort to warrant 
Psychiatric attention, > 
Five percent could get along without help, but would profit from it in 


© Promotion of personality, efficiency, and adjustment to the college environ- 
ment, 


There аге many measures, including projective devices, that may be 
Used in ап attempt to screen out those individuals who will benefit from 
menta] hygiene services. A major difficulty, however, lies in the fact that 
Many individuals who might benefit from health services either do not 
eel able or do not want to make use of the services that they know are 
available, 

The Cornell Index is a good example of a simple psychosomatic 
Screening device that does indicate at least some of the students who are 
Suffering from what are generally known as psychosomatic disorders. It 
Suffers from weaknesses common to all question inventories, but the 
Counselor does know that, while a low score may or may not indicate one 

9 is in need of psychiatric or therapeutic help, a high score does indi- 
Cate that the student very probably is having a difficult time. 
ent,, Уагіоцѕ questions in such inventories may be used as a means of 

nity by the counselor. A casual reference to any one item may be all that 


22 
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is needed to get the student started discussing a basic problem. Such a dis- 
cussion may tend to reinforce the original indication that the student is in 
need of medical help of a physiological nature, or it may sometimes tend 
to indicate that his disturbance is psychological. There is little doubt that 
the counselor's records are not complete if he does not have some indica- 
tions of the medical doctor's diagnosis of the health of the student as well 
as the student's own ideas with regard to the state of his health. 

The relationship of counseling to the total health program has been 
recognized by the American Council on Education. The Committee on 
Counseling for Mental Health °* has stated that mental health is achieved, 
in part, from the building up of immunities through meeting and solving 
conflicts and, in part, from the study and consistent growth of the per- 
sonality through the opportunities that college life may provide. They 
50 on to say that this is accomplished by a good healthful campus climate 
in terms of admissions procedures, curriculum offerings, academic test- 
ing and counseling, social programs, religious opportunities, and high 
faculty and student morale. If mental health is a measure of a person's 
ability to shape his environment, and to adjust to life as he has to face it, 
then there is no doubt that counseling is a most important part of the total 
health program. 

The recent emphasis by medical authorities on psychosomatic medicine 
has served to emphasize the value of the counselor in the entire health 
program. No longer acceptable is the concept that sees the counselor as а 
technician who administers tests and gives advice on intellectual diffi- 
culties. The modern counselor is a therapeutically trained psychologist, and 
he must obviously be a “health” counselor. He should work with the 
medical doctor in discussing and helping those students who have disor- 
ders that are psychogenic in origin. A diagnosis of constipation, or ulcers, 
or eczema, or arthritis, or diabetes, or asthma does not automatically mean 

c r the counselor. Nor does it mean that treatment 
should automatically be in the hands of a psychiatrist. Further investiga- 
tion of the original diagnosis of constipation may indicate that the one best 


equipped to work with the patient may be the counselor, or it may be the 
medical doctor, or it may be the psychiatrist. | 


The organization, 
program of an instit 
problems. There is o 
cause of the various 
ties, but, if an institu 


administration, and integration of the total health 
ution of higher education involves a multitude of 
bviously no specific pattern to be recommended be- 
conditions existing in different colleges and universi- 
tion is to be consistent with a democratic philosophy; 
24 Counseling for Mental Health, 
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it would seem to be essential that some form of a health services committee 
ог a health council be organized to carry out these functions. Such a com- 
mittee would be responsible to the chief personnel officer of the institu- 
tion, and it would most likely be headed by the director of the health serv- 
ices. This coordinator should be a medical doctor so that he will have a 
Professional understanding of health problems, but he should also be an 
educator and à democratic administrator. Such a combination is not always 
too easy to find, but the health committee will not be able to perform its 
functions effectively if its chairman is a narrow specialist in the medical 
field with little understanding of the many problems connected directly 
with the health of the students. Membership on the committee should 
include representatives of all those individuals directly concerned with 
the effectiveness of the health program. Thus the committee would likely 
include representatives of the physical-education department, the coun- 
seling Services, the admissions office, the housing and dining service, the 
health Services, and of course, the student body. А committee made up of 
individuals representing all the various personnel services and the student 

оду would be able to keep its finger on the total effectiveness of the in- 
Stitution's health program. The chief personnel officer of the institution 
Would be kept up-to-date with regard to changes and additions that should 


© made to that program. 


CHAPTER 10 Housing and Dining Services 


There is no doubt that a youth learns a good deal during his stay at a col- 
lege. Much of this learning, however, does not occur in the classroom, 
where he spends a relatively few hours, but in the many other experiences 
in living that occur outside of the classroom walls. For the student who 
lives on the campus the residence halls may offer a major learning experi- 
ence in social living. The dormitory may be the most important factor in 
the social education of the student, or it may merely be a place where the 
student must stay. The dining hall may offer experiences in graceful living, 
or it may be a prisonlike mess hall where the student gets through the 
process of eating as quickly as possible. The late venerable president of 
Columbia University * recognized the part that college housing played in 
the total educative process when he said, “It is to be borne in mind that 
the provision of residence halls is as essential a part of the work of the 
university as the provision for libraries, laboratories, and classrooms. The 
chief purpose of university residence halls is not one of housing, but of 
education and educational influence.” 
For many students the college dormitory will be the first experience in 
living on intimate terms with a group of individuals of the student’s ow? 
age. For many, the term “social responsibility" will for the first time come to 
have some real meaning. The socialization of the student to the point 
where he is a mature and unselfish individual is one of the responsibilities 
of an institution of higher learning. The university residence hall, more 
than any other unit on the campus, is the place where this process may be 
watched and guided so that in due time the student may become a mature 
and responsible citizen, There can be little disagreement with Whitmore 
and Hand’s statement: 2 “Ranking over any other factor in college learning 
1 Nicholas М in. = atus of 
the Housing of College Students ae kash eet М. Justin "The Present po ng 
College Students, Washington: American Association of University Women, 1939, P- 4. 
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is the twenty-four-hours-a-day influence of the student living group. А 
student's adjustment to society, his scholarship, his attitudes, and his men- 
tal and physical health are as a whole largely determined by where and 
how he lives." 

Lloyd-Jones and Smith ? advanced an argument with a practical ap- 
proach for housing services when they wrote: "It is coming to be believed 
that standards of health and living—for men as well as for women—can be 
maintained more easily and naturally and at far less cost in dormitories, 
controlled by competent people, than by any other means." To this thought 
might be added the idea that a college education is not really complete if 
the student does not live on campus. The commuter student is actually 
only a part-time student, and "college" will mean much less to him than 


it will to his dormitory brother. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE HOUSING SERVICES 


The problem of housing and feeding students began as soon as the uni- 
Versity was established, and it is probable that in the Middle Ages it was 
а more serious problem than it is now. The influx of poor and very youthful 
students into what were later to become “college” towns led to many 
clashes with the townsfolk, even as it does on a more civilized plane to- 

ay. The original college housing was very much student controlled and 
Student operated, but this control gradually passed into the hands of the 
Institution, By the beginning of the seventeenth century the management 
of all residence halls was the responsibility of university authorities. 
here was little or nothing in the way of self-government, but much in 


е W2y of friction between the students and the faculty members who 
s well as college teachers. Cowley * 
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tegral part of the total education of the student. In America, however, 
the residence hall became a means of control rather than a way of educa- 
tion. This was one of the major causes of the negative student-faculty rela- 
tions that prevailed in early American colleges. 

In the nineteenth century, when colleges and universities were begin- 
ning to be established in the Western section of the United States, the 
Prussian influence in education, with its almost complete emphasis on the 
intellectual, was very marked. This was indicated by the lack of concern 
with college housing in the early development of colleges in the West. The 
fact that the residence halls in the eastern section of the country were by 
no means an unqualified success also influenced the thinking of educators 
on this question. Two other practical factors were that students themselves 
were by no means enthusiastic about residence-hall living, and the cost of 
building residence halls was a major part of the total cost of building a 
university. 

By the beginning of the present century there were many universities 
with no residence facilities at all, but it was about this time that the concept 
of the dormitory as an educational unit once more began to be accepted. 
This acceptance was to a great extent due to the work of three men. The 
attempt of Woodrow Wilson to organize a house plan at Princeton in 1905 
failed, but it stirred much discussion and thought in educational circles. 
Lowell worked out a successful house plan for Harvard in 1909, and since 
that time Harvard has consistently placed a major emphasis on the hous- 
ing of its students, William Rainey Harper sponsored the idea of residence 
living in the new University of Chicago, and this influenced many Western 
institutions to build residence halls. Cowley * points out that the revival of 
the philosophy of residence living as a factor in the education of students 
is due to a very large part to the following influences: 

. . the Hadley protest at Yale 
efforts of Wilson at Princeton, 
philosophy of the eastern wo 
finally the hue and cry for 


The last half century has seen a steady expansion in the building of col- 
lege dormitories, but in most colle 


pace with the student enrollment. This 


› the establishment of dormitories at Chicago, the 
the Lowell program at Harvard, the residence 
men's colleges, the work of the deans of women an 
more student life from students and alumni. 


future enrollment and with the ever-increasing costs of building and 
maintaining dormitories, most college admini 


plunging into the building of college hous 
perative. It is also true that college hous 
college administrators as something apart 


ing unless it is absolutely im- 
ing is still regarded by many 
from other personnel services. 
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In many colleges there is no place on the campus where there is a greater 
need for personnel-minded and personnel-trained workers. The traditional 
untrained and underpaid housemother and her male counterpart are still 
very much a part of American college housing. 

Most institutions now assume the responsibility of housing at least some 
of their students in institutional housing, on or off the campus, or in non- 
institutional housing under the supervision and partial control of the in- 
stitution. This is a different kind of problem in a state institution, such as 
the State College of Washington, where there is not too great a difference 
between the college population and the town population, from that in 
large urban institutions, such as Boston University and New York Uni- 
versity. The change in the role of college housing in different institutions 
may be noted in the fact that the proportion of students living in institu- 
tional housing has increased at Harvard University from 1,700 out of 
2,500, or 70 per cent, in 1920, to 3,400 out of 4,400, or 75 per cent, in 1952; 
at the University of Minnesota, from 6 per cent in 1941 to 16 per cent in 
1952; at Colorado State College of Education, from none in 1920 to 30 
per cent in 1952; at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from 10 
рег cent in 1920 to 60 per cent in 1952. 

There is general agreement that the institution is responsible for the 
Physical, mental, and emotional well-being of the student who lives on the 
campus twenty-four hours a day. The college obviously has a greater re- 
Sponsibility to a dormitory student than a hotel has to one of its guests. 
If an institution of higher learning is interested in a complete education 
for its students, then it will accept the responsibility for the total living 
Conditions that they experience during their stay on the campus. 

Many institutions are making a determined effort to make their resi- 
dence halls more of an educational unit. At the University of Minnesota, 
‘Or example, interesting work is being done by the Student Housing 

чтеац to improve the chances for the socialization of out-of-town stu- 
ents who must live in the city. Full-time social workers are employed to 
Work with students and householders. The university health service sets 
UP standards for rating the rooming houses, apartments, and private homes 
кн А regular training course is conducted for householders to cem 
a idea of the student problems and the student-personnel point o 
view, and to help them learn some simple techniques for working with 

Students. 
conce University of Wisconsin is attempting fell bem. Tib 
: ibutions of its residence halls through its house e d system. і пеѕе 
an ows are considered as teachers and are given educational status. An 
iis training period of several days takes place in the fall, followed 
Senn training periods during the whole year. Thes graduate fellows 
ot chosen because of need, but are carefully picked to lead group life 
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in the dormitories. They are well screened for tact, refinement without 
loss of masculinity, ability to lead without dominating, and understanding 
of the basic education and development the university wishes its students 
to achieve through group living. 

Stanford University uses the services of graduate resident assistants, 
who work with the director of residence halls. For this work these students 
receive room, board, and part tuition. 

At Syracuse University "student deans" are female graduate students 
who are training for residence-hall work. They assume responsibility for 
the direction of small halls and are responsible to the Dean of Women. 
For their services they receive room, board, and tuition. 

Stephens College operates its residence halls on the premise that heads 
of halls are teachers as well as personnel workers, and that they must be 
trained in the techniques and skills necessary for them to contribute to 
the education of the student. Their work is coordinated with that of the 
classroom teacher and admissions counselors so as to achieve complete 
integration of the factors necessary for student development. 

Stewart? indicates that the University of Kentucky hopes that among 
other things the experience in group living in residence halls will provide 
an experience in social education for students, will help them to clarify 
their concepts of what is socially and ethically acceptable behavior and 
what is not, will aid in the development of new and stimulating interests, 
and will encourage them to accept responsibility in governing themselves. 


Notable in modern thinking with regard to the rule of college housing 
in higher education is the in 
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the intellectual stature of the students has often been far above that of the 
majority of the dormitory personnel, and there has been little in the way 
of intellectual stimulation. 

The State College of Washington is another institution experimenting 
with freshman residence. Some of its large dormitories employ two full- 
time counselors as well as several part-time assistant counselors. At this 
institution apartments for husband-and-wife teams are available in the 
men's residences. It is felt that having married couples leading the dormi- 
tory program has some advantages. The wife isn't on the payroll but 
usually serves as the hostess of the residence hall. The educational lives 
9f the students residing in these dormitories are enriched by practice in 
group living—group living that includes social, interest, educational, and 
other co-curricular programs as well as self-government. 

Borreson * feels that the problem of housing is one of the most pressing 
facing administrators today, and he sets down five propositions in his 
attempt to define the educational use of student housing: 

l. The living unit is a display case of social-psychological mechanism, 
but the dynamics and behavior are badly integrated with the educational 
techniques and objectives used in the counselor's office and the class- 
room. 

2. If the basic concepts of general education are to result in meaningful 

chavior, they must be derived from, and applied to, the immediate ex- 
Periences of the student. 

8. Real educational use of the living units demands broad positive edu- 
cational objectives and rigorous criticism and validation of techniques 
used to achieve those objectives. 

4. Educational control over living units is essential to achieve proper 
use of housing as a part of the educational enterprise. 

5. Without closer working relationships between the instructional and 

© student-personnel staffs, these educational potentials will never be 
fulfilled, 
te There is an increasing realization among college educators of the po- 

Ntialities of college housing as an integral and even major factor in the 
total education of the student, A close working relationship between the 
University ог college counseling center and dormitory counselors and resi- 
ag halls has been achieved in many colleges. In some institutions there 
the = an attempt to integrate the work of the пе ipei «x 
tego toy counselors and residence heads so that ied a у "us 
епсе с. With the students in planning the students’ e нр": та 

niver "Cent move in this direction was the appointment at Boston 

rsity of a director of the social program who will work with cur- 
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riculum and personnel officers and with students to improve the educa- 
tional offering. 


TYPES OF COLLEGE HOUSING 


l. Dormitories. On most campuses dormitories make up the greater 
part of the institutional housing. Thus at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 75 per cent of the students who live on the campus reside in 
dormitories, 24 per cent live in fraternity and sorority houses, and 1 per 
cent live in cooperative houses. At the University of Minnesota 16 per 
cent of the students live in dormitories, and 6 per cent live in fraternity 
and sorority houses; while at Colorado State College of Education 30 
per cent live in dormitories and 8 per cent live in fraternity and sorority 
houses. All the Yale students who live on campus live in dormitories 
under the residential college plan. University policy does not permit stu- 
dents to live in fraternity houses. АП undergraduates living on campus 
are housed in one of the ten residential colleges, each of which is under 
the direct supervision and control of a college master. 

At Harvard the freshmen are all housed in the "Yard" under the super- 
vision of the Dean of Freshmen. АП the upperclassmen, other than those 


who are living at home or with relatives, are housed in seven residential 
houses. 


results in the supervision in the women's 
ter than in the men's dormitories. Та one 


апсе a dormitory building drive such as has 
ts at the State College of Washington i 
Private institutions can finance the sort 0 


Sone on at such wealthy institutions as Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


As noticeable as the lack of physical facilities is the lack of trained 
personnel to staff the college dormitories. In 1947 a nationwide survey 
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was made of the requirements for the position of head of residence halls.* 
Replies were received from eighty-six colleges and universities. Twenty- 
two out of seventy-five institutions indicated that no degree or college 
training was required for heads of residence halls. Thirty-nine out of 
sixty-eight institutions indicated that the job required most of the time of 
the residence hall worker. Salaries ranged from $25 a month plus room and 
board to $3,960 a year plus maintenance. Т wenty-three out of seventy- 
two institutions gave residence heads no professional status or academic 
rank. Twenty-seven schools indicated that no opportunities for profes- 
sional growth were offered by the college or university. The duties of these 
residence heads ranged all the way from counseling to handing out elec- 
tric light bulbs. One institution described the duties of the residence head 
as follows: “Work with student government, organize social program to 
develop responsibility, increase participation and promote social ameni- 
ties. Administration of office. Organize material for weekly staff meetings. 
Hold six weekly meetings with the medical doctor. Counsel transfer and 
foreign students. Keep cumulative records of counseling load. Write recom- 
mendations for seniors for occupational bureaus. Sit at head table twice a 
week, Check general cleaning of building and supervise maids. Check 
students’ rooms. Give out light bulbs. Close house at midnight. Serve as 
hostess and chaperone.” 

It is generally accepted that dormitories should not be profit-earning, 
but at the same time in some institutions it is assumed that they should 
Pay their own way. This tends to indicate the lack of acceptance of hous- 
ing as a personnel service, since most other such services, as health and 
Counseling, would soon cease to exist if they had to pay their own way. 
This "paying your own way" philosophy would also tend to indicate that 
in some institutions the residence halls are not considered a part of the 
total educational experience provided for the student. 

2. Fraternity and sorority houses. Despite the clamor against fraterni- 
Чез and sororities most college freshmen still consider membership in an 
admired fraternity or sorority as a highly desirable achievement. To live 
ata fraternity house is still the fond dream of many college girls and boys. 

fraternity house is much smaller and more of a living unit than a dormi- 
91У, It seems reasonable to assume that it could be much more of an edu- 
‘ational unit than could the larger dormitory. Offsetting its smaller size, 

OWever, is the fact that it represents a screened part of the college popu- 
ation, and it is still debatable whether a fraternity house is educating for 
Stobbery and special privilege or for a democratic way of living. 
Lau ersonal information from Louise Latham, North Carolina College, Durham. Miss 
M served as а member of the committee making the survey. Also published in 
men’s Personnel Staff, Harvard University, Duties, Status, Salaries, Training, Work 
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А major difference of the fraternity group, when compared with stu- 
dents in other types of housing, is that the students have become members 
of the group through a process of selection on the part of both the student 
and the group. Because it is such a highly selected group—and many ques- 
tion the criteria for selection—personnel officers with vision could use 
these small units as social laboratories far more than they do. National 
officers of fraternities are, on the whole, men and women of good will and 
enthusiasm with genuine concern for the social education of their younger 
members, even though their definition of "social" may sometimes be rather 
narrow. 

On the whole, fraternity and sorority student government is probably 
as effective as it is in dormitories, and the general morale is usually higher 
because of the strong bonds of loyalty to the brotherhood or sisterhood. 
Student assumption of responsibility in fraternity and sorority houses may 
be made easier by the lack of institutional supervision, although institu- 
tional interest and assistance, if needed, would at all times be better than 
either supervision or lack of it. 

3. Cooperative houses. Cooperative housing grew rapidly during the 
early days of the depression, when an increasing number of students found 
it impossible to finance their college education if they had to pay the cost 
of living in a dormitory. The cooperative house probably represents the 
closest approach to democratic living in campus housing, since the work, 
the decisions, and the costs of running the house are shared by all those 
who live there. From the point of view of an education, there is no form 
of housing that is as meaningful as cooperative housing—that is, when the 
house is really managed by students and not by the administration. Unfor- 
tunately, administrative control ranges from mere tolerance and owner- 
ship of the building to the choosing of the furniture and equipment, the 
appointment of а housemother, and the rigid supervising of the budget. А 

On the other hand, a small cooperative unit for women at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California operates under a supervisory committee 
composed of three faculty and four student members elected by the mem 
bership of the hall. The student group controls its budget, pays its rent; 
sets up its own committees for cooking and cleaning, chooses and buys its 
own furniture, and chooses and employs its own head resident. The selec- 


tion of residents is entirely in the hands of the group, the major criterion 
being the cooperative attitude of the prospective member of the hall. Par- 
ticular emphasis is pl 


aced on the inclusion of students from other coun- 
tries and of various religious beliefs. The result is a small international an 
intercultural house where social education occurs “by attrition,” and where 
students soon learn that individual responsibility is essential for the wel- 
fare of the group. 


4. Off-campus housing. Few institutions can house all of their students 
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who do not reside with their parents or with relatives in institutional hous- 
ing on the campus. The great majority must resort to the use of off-campus 
housing in private homes or rooming houses. This is obviously the poor- 
est form of college housing, and much less institutional assistance is pos- 
sible. In most colleges approval is needed if the student is to live off the 
campus elsewhere than at home or with relatives, and the college authori- 
ties usually have a list of approved houses where the students are ex- 
pected to reside. Freshmen and women students are the first to be served 
with whatever housing is available on the campus. In many colleges it is 
required that all freshmen and women students who are not residing at 
home stay in campus college residences. Many parents would hesitate to 
send their sons and, particularly, their apparently more susceptible daugh- 
ters to college if they were not assured that college housing would be 
provided for them. 

Some institutions, such as Miami University, provide special counselors 
for students housed off the campus. By this means the administration is 
kept up-to-date with regard to conditions in rooming houses. 

At Stanford there are upper-class sponsors assigned to people who live 
off campus, even if at home. The sponsor functions as a counselor, and one 
of the greatest student honors at the university is to be chosen as a 
sponsor. 

At the State College of Washington there are graduate assistants in the 
office of the Dean of Students who serve as counselors for fraternity and 
off-campus groups. 

A few colleges having a minority of students living in off-campus hous- 
ing have provided special dining rooms for these “orphans,” in an at- 
tempt to make them feel that they are a part of the college. Meeting to- 
Eether at mealtime helps to give a feeling of belonging not too unlike 
that held by the dormitory students. An administrative officer or faculty 
representative may preside at the dining hall and, by way of announce- 
ments, bulletin boards, guests, and so on, keep the off-campus students 
up-to-date on what is happening on the campus. 

In many large institutions, particularly the large city colleges, it is 
almost impossible to keep track of the housing facilities of all students, 
and very often the approved list of housing means practically nothing at 
all. If an approved list of housing is to be meaningful, there must be a 
regular check of all off-campus housing to be used by students, Such a 
Check is often beyond the capacity of the institution. 

Brooklyn College's House Plan Association is an outstanding example 
of а program designed to meet the personal, cultural, and social needs of 
its nonresident students. Small student groups (10 to 20), each with its 
own officers and its own upper-class student adviser, give the individual 
Student a sense of security, a feeling of belonging, and the opportunity to 
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develop close friendships. Informal parties and dances provide oppor- 
tunity for the student to meet other students and provide experiences in 
social situations. Other activities, such as charitable and cultural projects, 
give the student a feeling of recognition and status in knowing he is con- 
tributing to the welfare of the college and the community. In general, 
the purpose of the association, now numbering 180 groups, is the develop- 
ment of intelligent leadership and followership, and the enrichment of 
the social, intellectual, and cultural aspects of student life. 

А House Plan Council representing all groups or “houses” meets weekly 
to decide general policies, integrate programs, and provide a connecting 
link between Executive Committee and the groups. An Executive Com- 
mittee sponsors functions that an individual group could not undertake. 

Houses or groups are not coeducational. Thus women have an oppor- 
tunity to develop programs in which they have a particular interest and to 
develop their own leadership. At the same time they may combine with 
men's groups for activities in which both sexes are interested. 

The unique feature of the plan is the Student Adviser Program. In 1952- 
1953, 180 student advisers were chosen on the basis of leadership, ability, 
academic record, experience in group activities and volunteer community 
Service, and interest in continuous leadership training. After being as- 
signed to a group, the adviser submits semimonthly narrative records of 
his contacts with the group, which are used as the basis for conferences 


with his Supervisor, a member of the staff of the Student Activities Depart- 
ment. Additionally, each adviser i 
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| | There is little doubt that in a large number of colleges and universities 
| the student residence is still generally regarded as a place where students 
sleep and eat. Quite frequently, it is also a place where students are 
kept under a certain amount of control by individuals who could hardly 
be described as professional personnel workers. Nowhere, probably, is 
the ineffectiveness of appointments as glaringly evident as in residence 
halls, and nowhere is the prestige of the personnel worker lower. The 
term “house counselor" has in some residences replaced the term “house- 
mother," but too frequently this would appear to be about the only change 
that has taken place. 

If the philosophy of the institution is such that its purpose is to serve 
the student and to help him to become an intelligently critical citizen, then 
it is obvious that the personnel workers in the college residences are in a 
key position to aid in the attainment of that goal. They cannot be too 
effective, however, if the administration is not concerned enough to em- 
Ploy personnel workers who have the personality and the training that 
| Will make them effective on the job, to accept them as fellow professional 
| Workers with professional status, to pay them as befits professional work- 
| ers, and to back them up in the professional work that they carry out. The 
duties, tasks, and training of such personnel workers have been outlined 
їп detail by the National Vocational Guidance Association in its job 
analysis of educational personnel workers. The training recommended for 
Tesidence counselors consists of a Master's degree in counseling and guid- 
ance, Student-personnel work, psychology, social science studies, or edu- 
Cation. The job summary is as follows: " 


Renders individual counseling and group guidance services to students in a 
dormitory relative to problems of scholastic, educational, vocational, and 
Personal-social nature. Supervises dormitory activities, and interprets and en- 
Orces dormitory regulations. Coordinates and directs work of student counselors 
п dormitorios. Consults with and advises deans relative to specific dormitory 
| Problems, May have charge of all university housing accommodations. Performs 
| related duties. "This job is performed in a college or university. 


i 


The use of such professional personnel workers is obviously more diffi- 
Cult if a large proportion of the student body resides in off-campus hous- 
«8. Even in this area, however, improvements can be made. Michigan 

tate College and The ‘Ohio State University, for example, are attempting 
9 improve the skills and understandings and knowledge of the house- 
о ders, as well as offer protection to students living off the campus. 

Ог à time at the University of Southern California notices were sent 
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out once a month for a meeting of the householders, and a simple in- 
service training program was offered. The sponsor of this program was the 
Dean of Men. 

Graduate students may sometimes prove to be more effective residence- 
hall workers than poorly trained full-time workers. As has been indicated, 
students are used in this way at Stanford, Syracuse, Wisconsin, and other 
institutions. The students may receive valuable experience while they pro- 
vide valuable service that will cost the institution very little. The mature 
graduate student who lacks the mantle of authority will often find it much 
easier to establish a counseling relationship than will the residence coun- 
selor whose philosophy is that of a disciplinarian. If the student counselor 
isina counselor-training program he will probably be effective enough to 
Provide skilled and professional service. This procedure, however, cannot 
be considered as a completely satisfactory answer, and the students who 
perform such services must be carefully screened and should be under 
close professional supervision, 


THE DINING SERVICES 


Parents frequently find it difficult enough to make the family meal 4 
pleasant and educative process, as well as a means of sustaining life. It is 
a much more complicated task to make the dining-hall experiences of sev- 
eral hundred students a valuable and educative experience. Many institu- 
tions apparently consider the task to be quite hopeless, and the residence 
dining hall is simply a place where the student eats, under supervision, a$ 
quickly as possible. He then retires to more pleasant surroundings. If the 
dining room is to be an effective unit in the total education of the student, 
the services of a professional dietician, who will prepare healthful meals, 
must be augmented by a residence-hall personnel worker who will be 
concerned with experiences in the dining hall other than the consumption 
of food. If no such Supervision and service is available, the distinctly 
gloomy picture painted by Justin 19 may come true; 


However, regardle. 
cafeteria style, Th 


10 Justin, op. сй., p. 6. 
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quickest and most economical manner. There is absolutely nothing in the 
way of education for social living. In some other colleges, however, the 
dining rooms are smaller, and they are pleasant. There is efficient table 
service, and tablecloths, good silverware, and good dishes are in evidence. 
Student hosts and hostesses preside at each table, and the emphasis is on 
conversation and on a leisurely companionable meal. The good food con- 
tributes only partly to the education and enjoyment of the meal. This 
family style of dining service can become an important part of the total 
educational experience. The availability of a food service unit in connec- 
tion with the social and educational program in a dormitory is of great 
advantage to the personnel worker in charge of the residence-hall program. 

In some large institutions there is a central menu-planning office and 
а central purchasing department for all food being served by the institu- 
tion. This makes for greater economy in the cost of operation, and usually 
results in better-balanced and more healthful meals. Such a highly or- 
ganized arrangement, however, makes it impossible to have many valuable 
learning experiences that can be planned around the food service when 
it is part of the individual residence. 

On the other hand, one of the problems in some smaller colleges is 
that the head of the residence hall is responsible for the menu planning, 
although she very definitely is not trained to perform this task. The same 
Situation often exists in fraternity and sorority houses. Lack of well- 

alanced and well-prepared meals in fraternity and sorority houses is 
often due to the fact that the housemother, who is responsible for the 
Meals, has had nothing whatever in the way of professional training for 
Such work. In addition, the housemother often receives little or no pay 
rom the institution and must depend on what she can save from running 
the house to supplement her small salary. One of the most obvious ways 
oF saving money is to cut down on the quality of the food served. In other 
Cases, however, the housemother is paid a salary by the institution, and 
She is given a special fund from which she operates the house. 
nother difficulty that frequently arises in institutions using com- 
munity dining halls is that the food manager or dietician is directly re- 
sPonsible to the purchasing agent or the business manager. The dietician 
as to Struggle along on what the business manager feels the institution 
“an afford to feed the students. The expert in this case is the dietician, 
dat е should be the one who will indicate а epos v = eel 
oa students are to receive a decent menu. W| an eene E 
Spo ible to a personnel-minded residence director who is 4 т 
bur ah to a personnel dean, there is some likelihood that these three 
fang ies will be able to work out a satisfactory plan. If, on the other 
› the dietician can go only to an economy-minded business manager 
? reports to an academic dean or a “businessman president, there is 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN AMOUNTS ОР GENERALIZATION OF RESPONSE 
AMPLITUDE 
Normal 5s Psychiatric 5s 
Eo High Low High Low 
anxiety anxiety anxiety anxiety 
Strong shock 22.71 14.74 18.89 12.98 
Weak shock 11.39 12.59 12.50 10.91 
Buzzer 12.80 10.86 11.08 11.70 
Allconditions 15.63 12.73 14.16 11.86 


modified scale. In addition, the F, К, and L scales of 
the MMPI were included to detect false high- or low- 
anxiety scores. Any one of the following criteria served 
to invalidate an anxiety score: (a) an Ё score of 12 or 
above, (b) а К score of 24 or above, or (c) an L score 
of 7 above. The new version of the test was administered 
to 574 introductory psychology students, and the 
obtained distribution of scores was almost identical to 
the distribution obtained by Taylor. Thirty-six male 
58 from the upper 20 per cent of the distribution and 
36 males from the lower 20 per cent comprised the high- 
and low-anxiety groups, respectively. 

Procedure. The apparatus employed in the experi- 
ment and the details of the procedure have been de- 
scribed previously (10). In general, the procedure in- 
volved training Ss to make a simple motor reaction as 
quickly as possible upon the presentation of a rec- 
tangularly shaped visual figure. Three other rectangles, 
differing from the training stimulus in height (in steps 
of 0.25 inches), served as the generalized stimuli to 
which the Ss were instructed not to respond. Following 
20 trials with the training stimulus, Ss were given five 
test trials on each of the four stimuli. These 20 test 
trials were interspersed among 60 additional training 
trials, so that each test trial was followed by three 
presentations of the training stimulus. The frequency, 
amplitude, and latency of “false” motor Tesponses to 
the test stimuli were obtained by means of a movement- 
recording pulley system and served as the measures of 
generalization. Variations in the level of experimentally 
induced anxiety were produced by instructing Ss that 
slow responses would elicit either a strong shock, a 
weak shock, or the sound of a buzzer. Shocks and buzzes 
were presented during the instruction period and on the 
sixth and eighteenth training trials. 


RESULTS 


The major results of the experiment are 
presented in Tables 1 and 2, which show the 
mean amounts of generalization of response 
amplitude and the percentage frequencies for 
each of the six subgroups of normal and 
psychiatric Ss. Each of the means in Table 1 
is based upon an over-all generalization score 
obtained for every S by summing the mean 
amplitude of his responses to the four stimuli 
on the 20 test trials; the means in Table 2 
were similarly obtained from the total fre- 
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quency of responses during the 20 test trials, 
converted to percentages. Thus, these sum 
scores computed for each S represent essen- 
tially the heights of the individual generaliza- 
tion gradients, and their means designate the 
heights of the subgroup gradients. Latency 
data are not presented, since generalization 
gradients comparable to those found with the 
two principal measures were not obtained. 

Main effects of clinical and experimental 
anxiety. The principal hypothesis of the pres- 
ent study was that high levels of clinical 
anxiety, as well as experimentally induced 
increases in anxiety, tend to elevate gradients 
of generalization. The Ss in the high-anxiety 
subgroups should therefore show greater 
amounts of generalization than those in the 
low-anxiety groups. Examination of Tables 1 
and 2 reveals that the high-anxiety Ss tended 
to show more generalization of amplitude and 
percentage frequency in both normal and 
psychiatric groups. Statistical analyses of 
these data, a sample of which is presented as 
Table 3, indicates further that the difference 
between the two levels of clinical anxiety in 
amplitude of response is significant at the .05 
level in the normal groups. 

The difference between the two clinical- 


TABLE 2 


MEAN Amounts OF GENERALIZATION OF RESPONSE 
FREQUENCY IN PERCENTAGE 


Normal 55 Psychiatric Ss 
Group 

High Low High Low 
anxiety anxiety anxiety anxiety 
Strong shock 73.75 57.10 65.00 50.85 
Weak shock 39.60 46.25 47.50 42.90 
Buzzer 42.90 38.75 40.05 48.35 
All conditions 52.08 47.37 50.83 47.37 

TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE oF AMPLITUDE DATA FOR 


Norma 50ВЈЕСТ5 


Source of Variation df Mean F 
Square 

Clinical anxiety 1 151.67 3.99* 
Experimental anxiety 2 37.977 9.797 
Clinical X experimenta] 2 130.43 3.43" 
Within groups 66 38.01 

Total 71 

*p- <05 


"p= <.01 
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Fis. 1, GRADIENTS OF RESPONSE AMPLITUDE FOR 
HiGn- AND LOW-CLINICAL ANXIETY SUB- 
GROUPS IN THE NORMAL GROUP 

The training stimulus is designated as 0; and the 
8eneralized stimuli are designated 1, 2, 3, in order of 
ecreasing similarity to the training stimulus. Weak- 
shock and buzzer conditions have been combined in 


€ curves labeled weak. 


anxiety levels in generalization of amplitude, 

OWever, was not significant in the psychiatric 
Ss. В urthermore, the clinical anxiety variable 
Produced no significant difference in mean 
frequency scores in either the normal or 
Psychiatric Ss, In contrast to these generally 
negative findings for the main effects of clinical 
Anxiety, experimental anxiety produced sig- 
nificant increases in generalization of ampli- 
tude and frequency for both normal and 
Psychiatric Ss. As is apparent from Tables 1 and 

> however, while the strong-shock condition 
Tesulted in significant increases in generaliza- 
tion, the differences between the weak-shock 
and buzzer condition were not statistically 
Significant. 

I nleraction of clinical amd experimental 
оперу, Further examination of Table 3 
Indicates that the interaction between clinical 
and experimental anxiety was significant at 
the .05 level. Careful scrutiny of Tables 1 and 
? and additional statistical comparisons reveal 
that this interaction effect is attributable to 
the fact that the high-clinical-anxiety groups 
exhibited significantly more generalization 


than the low-anxiety groups only under the 
strong-shock condition. 

This effect is presented graphically in 
Fig. 1, which shows the gradients of response 
amplitude obtained from the normal Ss under 
different experimental conditions. The weak- 
shock and buzzer groups have been combined 
in the curves labeled “Weak” for purposes of 
graphic presentation, since the differences 
between them were not significant. From 
Fig. 1 it is clear that strong shock consistently 
elevates the generalization gradient, but high 
clinical anxiety produced more generalization 
than low anxiety only when combined with 
strong shock. No significant difference in the 
height of the over-all generalization gradients 
was obtained between the high- and low- 
anxiety subgroups for either the weak-shock 
or buzzer conditions. Statistically significant 
interactions, essentially paralleling the re- 
sults shown in Fig. 1, were obtained for fre- 
quency and amplitude measures in both the 
psychiatric and normal Ss. 


Discussion 

It has been demonstrated in the present 
study that while experimentally induced 
increases in anxiety act as a drive in elevating 
gradients of generalization, high levels of 
clinical anxiety exhibited drive properties 
only when combined with strong shock. These 
results suggest that clinical anxiety may act to 
increase generalization only when the stimulus 
situation involves the threat of strong punish- 
ment. This finding is only partly confirmatory 
of the hypothesis that manifest anxiety symp- 
toms indicate the presence of a strong anxiety 
drive, since the effects of this additional drive 
might also be expected to increase generaliza- 
tion under conditions of weaker experimentally 
induced anxiety. 

One possible interpretation of this incon. 
sistency is that clinical anxiety symptoms, as 
defined either by psychiatric ratings or Sites 
on an anxiety scale, do indicate the Presence of 
a drive-like anxiety state, but that the motiva- 
tional properties of this state are not activated 
unless the conditioned anxiety response е 
elicited by appropriate cues or by suffcie T 
noxious stimulation. Cameron has des + У 
the chronic anxiety reaction as асе ed 
by the presence of persistently ће тты. 
skeletal and visceral tension... which predi 
pose the individual to give exaggerated and i. 
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very little likelihood that the welfare of the students will be paramount. 

Wherever possible, the dining hall should be a part of the individual 
residence, and it should be considered as a place for social education as 
well as for eating. The eating function, however, cannot be minimized, 
since even the most pleasant dining room will lose much of its attraction 
if the menu each day consists of prunes and boiled beef. This means that 
a food expert, such as a dietician, should be one of the individuals in- 
volved in the task of feeding the students. In smaller houses where it 
would be impractical to use the professional services of a dietician, the 
housemother or resident head should have some professional understand- 
ing of the preparation of meals, and the services of a dietician should at 
least be available. 

Even if food must be served en masse in a cafeteria style, it should at 
least be under the direct control of a dean of students or of a committee of 
college personnel workers. The professional services of a dietician should 
be available for the preparation of the menu; but the dietician can be 
responsible to the housing director, and he should not be expected to 
develop the educational aspects of the dining services. In some colleges 
ап attempt is made to reduce the commercial atmosphere of the large 
dining hall by having separate dining units for residence and nonresi- 
dence students. Little can be done for the nonresident students in the way 
of social education other than insisting on the requirements expected of 
any mannerly adult in a better restaurant. There is no reason, however, 
why the institution cannot indicate to the students that it expects from 


them the same behavior and consideration that they would exhibit in any 
good dining room, 


While the dining-room population of nonresident students will fluc- 


tuate, the population of the residence-hall students will remain constant. 
It may be possible to serve family style for only the evening meal, if it is 
not economically feasible for breakfast and lunch. On the other hand, it 
may be possible, at the same cost, to have meals served at all times if the 
students take over the serving of meals to each other as part of their social 
education. Similarly, student hosts and hostesses can be used at every 
table. A deliberate attempt can be made to help all students to develop 
a dinner table conversation that can be interesting and entertaining ae" 
well as educative. An elected student committee can come to some de 
cision as to requirements in the way of dress and. behavior. When per- 
sonnel officers and student leaders make it understood that they think of 
the dining room, as well as the entire residence hall, as an important 
unit in the tota] education of the student, and when the institution takes 


practical steps to implement this belief, there will be enthusiastic support 
from the student body. 
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COUNSELING IN RESIDENCE HALLS 


There is probably no place in a college or university where there is 
greater need for professional counseling services than in the residence 
hall, and it is equally likely that there are few places where the caliber of 
the counseling that takes place is less professional. The major reason for 
this situation has already been indicated. As long as college administrators 
feel that residence-hall workers do not rate faculty recognition or status, 
and as long as they pay them on a salary scale hardly commensurate with 
unskilled labor, then there is little likelihood that skilled and professionally 
trained personnel workers will be attracted to residence-hall work. This 
15 particularly so in the field of counseling. 

The residence-hall "counselor" is too frequently little more than a 
streamlined version of the housemother or the disciplinary housemaster. 
The student in the residence hall, particularly the freshman, often finds 
himself in a completely new world. He may have known little in the 
Way of responsibility and have had no experience in leadership. His goal 
of living may have been little more than self-satisfaction. Despite his ma- 
ture physique and possibly cosmopolitan air, he is still very much a de- 
pendent and immature individual. He is suddenly thrown into a group- 
living situation, and his happiness and well-being in the future will be 
greatly affected by the manner and the degree to which he can modify his 
former behavior in light of the new situation. In addition to living closely 
with, and Sharing the experiences of, a large group of young people, he 
may also live in comparative intimacy with one, two, or three roommates, 
These roommates, as well as all of the members of the larger group, may 
help or hinder him in his struggle to adjust. Some students may be com- 
pletely overcome and follow the dictates of a few students, regardless of 
Whether these dictates are good or bad. Others may resist completely and 
withdraw from all participation in any group activities, In addition to ad- 
justing to living with the group, the student may also, for the first time, have 
to adjust to the many rules and regulations of the administration. It will 
frequently be difficult for him to see the reason for many of these ap- 
Parently ridiculous regulations. He may refuse to comply, or he may un- 
willingly submit and continually protest his fate. All too frequently this 
Confused student will find no one to whom he can turn. There will be no 
Опе who seems to understand what he is talking about, no one who is 
ae to listen to him talk about his difficulties and help him to solve 

ет for himself, no one who is capable of taking some steps to see that 
certain obstacles that are causing trouble are remedied or removed. 

he counselor in a dormitory will be particularly concerned with the 
Social development of the students, and, if his goal is self-determination 
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for each student, it will be extremely difficult for him to see n pd 
disciplinary role. In a large dormitory there would be no reason w z о г 
or more counselors, who would be responsible to the head of the dorm : 
tory, should not function exactly as would the counselor in a pics -- 
counseling center. In а small residence hall this would be more di cult, 
but would be quite feasible as long as the students, through a —, 
were responsible for their own control and discipline. If, however, thi 
counselor is the only faculty representative in the residence, and if he is 
also responsible for student discipline, then almost certainly he will have 
a light load as far as his counseling duties are concerned. Nn | 
The nondisciplinary counselor could act on a student disciplinary n 
mittee on a strictly consultant basis if his services were requested. E 
could also perform as a group leader in helping students to learn vi 
sume responsibility in such related areas of living as moral i же 
residence-hall government, constructive criticism, and habits of order y 
living. The counselor would not only be concerned with helping the in- 
dividual student to work out his problems, but he would also be very 
much concerned with the creation of a group atmosphere in which — 
student could develop to his maximum potentiality. The house counse i. 
would be a participant in the group-living process, and if he lived in а 
residence he would probably have a much more intimate relations wi 
with the students than would the counselor in a clinic. The example ү 
he would set would, аз а result, be of much importance, and he would be 
оп the job at all hours of the day. ете 
At Stephens College an interesting form is used to help to determine m 
interests of the dormitory students, A copy of the form that is used wi 
freshmen is shown in Appendix 30. | " 
At Stanford University the staff members at the women's residence 
must make out a report each time a student takes out a leave of ри: 
moves to another residence, or leaves permanently. A copy of this recor 


is 
form, which is retained as part of the student's permanent record, 
shown in Appendix 31. 


The size of any grou 
several hundred stude 
are greatly increased, 
concerned with disci 
forcing agent. He wo 
the need for external 
an environment woul 
student activities wit 
cratic student gove 

The counselor 


р greatly affects the social environment, and whe Й 
nts are crowded into one building the diouli 
The house counselor in a large dormitory would e 
pline or the lack of it, but he would not be an sa 
uld attempt to create a social environment such © ch 
disciplinary action would be greatly lessened. Su © 
d include an effective and well-planned program = 
hin and without the residence, a functioning dem 
rnment, and professional counseling facilities. -— 
would also be concerned with the extent to which 
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dining hall aided in the social education of the student. He would attempt 
to see that the group was a "living" group, so that the students might be 
active participants in the group process and to some extent share each 
other's living, rather than be a number of individuals each rigidly main- 
taining his own individuality and never really becoming members of a 
group. This dynamic group integration is much more likely to occur in a 
small group where even a problem concerned with eating becomes a 
shared problem that the whole group can attempt to solve. 

It would be equally important that any disciplinary problem not be an 
isolated affair but a learning experience for the whole living group. If the 
students are actually functioning as a group, then a disciplinary problem 
will become the problem of the group. The solution of any such problem 
should be a total learning experience for the entire group, rather than 
a mandatory disciplinary and punitive action decided upon without its 
participation. A breach of discipline should be considered as a reaction 
not against the administration or even a fellow student, but rather against 
the group of which the offending student is a member. In such a situation 
the counselor would obviously have a role to play in attempting to help 
the student to see the meaning and the possible results of his action. He 
should not, however, have anything whatever to do with the implementa- 
tion of any punishment. The counselor will be concerned with preventive 
and with curative measures, but not with punitive measures. 

The group, through its representative, should have the authority and 
the responsibility to act or to recommend action to a higher, student- 
faculty, campus discipline committee. The capacity to act in a mature 
and professional manner will not be acquired by students overnight, and 
the counselor will help student leaders to be aware of the significance of 
their position and the responsibility of their office. The entire student 
£roup should also feel this responsibility so that they will consider care- 
fully the individuals who may be elected to student leadership positions 
in the residence halls. 

The house counselor, then, would appear to be much more of a group 
participant than is his clinical colleague. He is actually in the living situa- 
lion, and as a personnel worker he must be concerned with the creation 
Of a social environment so that the student may develop to the utmost 
of his potentialities. As one who lives in the residence hall he may come 
Very close to being accepted as an active member of the living group. The 
extent to which he will be accepted will probably depend on his personality 
апа the degree to which he is associated, in the minds of the students, 
With disciplinary and administrative functions. If such a relationship is 
achieved, he can be of invaluable assistance in the achievement of the 
objectives of the group. He must have the professional training such that 
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he can function as an effective counselor, and he should have available 
referral sources so that students can be referred to more appropriate 
services when the need arises. It would be assumed that his professional 
qualifications would include an awareness of his own limitations so that 
there would be no hesitation in the referral of students whenever there 
was any doubt about his own capacity to handle the case. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF HOUSING AND DINING SERVICES 


The number of “fingers in the pie" sometimes contributes to make the 
administration of college housing an exceedingly difficult process. The 
business manager or comptroller may think of the residence as a means 
of making money or, at the very least, as a part of the institution that will 
pay its own way. The academic dean, if he thinks of the residence at all, 
may think of it in terms of its contribution to the total educational offering 
of the institution. The personnel dean will see the residence hall as a valua- 
ble means of aiding in the total development, particularly the social de- 
velopment, of the student. The head of buildings and grounds may some- 
times think of the residence as one of his major headaches. The residence 
may thus be considered as a means of making money, as a form of educa- 
tion, or as a structure of wood and stone and steel. An additional function 
of the residence, seen through the eyes of some less enlightened administra- 


tors and faculty members, is that of a place where students are housed 
and fed and kept under control, 


The environment that the 
will be largely determined 


with regard to the functions 
ated on a money 


students will experience in the residence hall 
by the dominant administrative viewpoint 
of residence halls. If the residences are oper- 
У -making basis one of the most obvious places to economize 
is in the area of personnel services, especially in the dining room. There 
may be a desperate need for a counselor to help students to adjust to а 
difficult situation, but with such an administrative philosophy there will 
be little likelihood that the money will be forthcoming to hire one. The 
help hired will likely be cheap and nonprofessional. If the academician 
and disciplinary point of view prevails, there will be little concern with 
social education and student government. Rules will be established БУ 
the administration, and discipline will be of the punitive sort. It will be 
administered by the residence head or by a faculty disciplinary com 
mittee. Student offenders who have perpetrated a crime such as throwing 
a water-filled paper bag out of a window will be taken before a faculty 
disciplinary committee who will mete out the stated punishment for such 
а situation. There will likely be little administrative or faculty concer? 
about the residence environment, which may be such that the only i? 
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teresting extracurricular activity that the students can find is the tossing 
of such water-filled bags. If the buildings-and-grounds philosophy prevails, 
the students who live in the building will be secondary, and they may 
be considered as necessary evils who help to damage a valuable piece of 
property. 

ТЕ, however, the personnel point of view prevails throughout the institu- 
tion, then it will be understood that a number of different administrators 
are reasonably enough interested in the operation of the residence halls. 
While the recognition of this legitimate interest will affect the administra- 
tion of the buildings, it will be paramount in the minds of the administrators 
that the only basic reason that the residence halls are maintained by the 
institution is that they can contribute to the education and the welfare 
of the students. They are there to serve the students rather than the uni- 
versity. While the residence hall will not be considered as a means of mak- 
ing money, it will be realized that a dormitory that cuts heavily into the 
financial assets of the institution may be impossible to maintain; while 
it will be assumed that the building is for the students, it will also be 
recognized that the head of buildings and grounds has a legitimate interest 
in what the students may be doing to the building; while the residence 
hall will not be considered as a means of maintaining control, it will be 
assumed that the residence hall should contribute to the social education 
of each student so that it will become the personal responsibility of each 
member of the group to see that there is a minimum need for outside 
control, 

The administration of housing has been made more complicated by 
the fact that on many campuses there is a sharp distinction between men's 
residences and women's residences. Historically, the social education aspect 
of college residences has been emphasized and developed to a much 
greater extent in women's dormitories than in men's dormitories. Quite 
frequently they are under different administrative control. On many cam- 
Puses a dean of men will be responsible for the men’s dormitories while a 
dean of women will be responsible for the women's dormitories. It some- 
times happens that there is very little cooperation between the two, and the 
dean of women may very often be thinking of the dormitory as a means 
Of social education for the women students, while the dean of men is 
thinking of the men's dormitory as a place where the men are fed, shel- 
tered, and kept under control. There would seem to be no reason why 
Such a separation of control should not be effective, as long as the work 
of both housing directors is coordinated and under the direction of a per- 
Sonnel dean. It is unlikely that the student will be well served when the 
two administrators work apart, or when they are both directly responsible 
to the president or to an academic dean. 
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For a proper administration of housing Wrenn = has suggested that: 


А director of housing, responsible to a dean or vice-president for the proper 
functioning of all housing, should have on his staff an expert in building opera- 
tion and maintenance. The man or woman so appointed as a building expert 
should be one of whom the controller approves, but he will report to the housing 
director. The financing of the building, original cost and maintenance, should 
be the joint function of dean and controller, both reporting to the president. 

If such a unified plan is not adopted, and the very tangible but secondary 
physical aspect is allowed to dominate the educational, then one has an example 
of structure before function, a situation which social architecture abhors. 


At Harvard College the freshmen are all housed in the “Yard” under the 
supervision of the Dean of Freshmen, who is responsible to the college 
Dean of Students. All of the upperclassmen, other than those who live at 
home or with relatives, are housed in seven residential houses. The house- 
master in each house is responsible for the operation of the house. He is in 
effect the head of the family, but he does not have authority in disciplinary 
matters. This is the task of the senior tutor, who carries the authority of 
the college dean of students and has the title of Assistant Dean of Students. 
The senior tutor is the executive officer, and in certain situations the house- 
master is subordinate to him. There are thus seven assistant deans of 
students who are concerned with both the disciplining and the counseling 
function. 

At the University of Minnesota there are three administrative officers 
concerned with housing. The Director of the Student Housing Bureau is 
responsible to the Dean of Students while the Director of the Men’s Dormi- 
tories and the Director of the Women’s Dormitories are responsible to 
the Service Enterprises Department, The three directors work together 
closely on referral of students and on other common matters. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology an associate dean of stu- 
dents, in charge of housing, is responsible to the Dean of Students. At 
the University of Illinois the director of the Housing Division is responsible 
to the Dean of Students. The Manager of Residence Halls is the administra- 
tive officer in charge of college housing. He is under the administrative 
supervision of the comptroller, 

| Тһе administration of college housing will obviously be affected by the 
size of the institution and by the proportion of students who live at home 
or with relatives or in off-campus housing. In a small college the personnel 
dean will probably be directly responsible for all housing, whereas in а 


large institution the personnel dean may have numerous other personne 
workers functioning under his control. When a large proportion of the 
student body who are not living at home or with relatives are forced to 
11 Wrenn, C. Gilbert, Student Personnel Work ii : nald 
Press Company, 1951, pp. 317-818, ^ ^ Work in Colleges, New York: The Ro 
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live in off-campus housing the administrative problem is further compli- 
cated. It is obviously more difficult to render a service to a hundred stu- 
dents who are scattered over a city in thirty different private residences 
than it is when they are all on the campus under one or two roofs. What- 
ever the situation might be, there would appear to be three essential 
principles in the administration of the housing of college students: 

l. There is first the absolute necessity that all housing workers be true 
personnel workers, who have the educative aspects of housing upper- 
most in their minds. In addition, they must have the professional training 
that can help them to make the residence an educative unit. 

2. Itis essential that all work dealing with college housing be coordinated 
and under the direction of a personnel dean. 

8. It is necessary that the personnel dean work with the comptroller 
on the problems of financing the college residences, and with the academic 
dean on the problems connected with their educational program. It is also 
highly desirable that the administrator who is responsible for the curricu- 
lar offering in the classroom should contribute to the educational offering 
in the residences. 


CHAPTER ll Student Aid 


Student aid in American higher education is obviously a personnel service, 
but it is by no means a recent innovation. Students have been receiving 
financial assistance and students have been working their way through 
college from the very beginning of American higher education. Harvard 
records the first self-supporting student as being Zachariah Brigden, of 


the class of 1657. A committee of the American Council on Education 
points out + 


1 Financial Assistance for College Student. Ameri Р р tion Studies» 
1946, Series VI, Vol. X, No. т, Washington, pp qog ^^^ Council on Educatio ; 

oo W. Lloyd, Who Shall be Educated, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, 
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these, only 150 enter college, and only 70 graduate. There are obviously 
many reasons other than financial for dropouts. Lack of motivation and 
interest causes the withdrawal of many students, and there is still a mini- 
mum mental capacity necessary if a student is to be able to graduate from 
even the most liberal of colleges. If it is correct, however, as stated by 
the President's Commission on Higher Education,’ that 32 per cent of the 
population has sufficient ability to complete advanced liberal or specialized 
professional education, then it is obvious that far more than the seventy 
students cited above should graduate from college. 

There is no lack of evidence to indicate that economic causes keep 
many young people away from higher education. The United States Com- 
missioner of Education * has stated: 


Out of every one thousand children finishing the fifth grade together, 900 have 
the ability to go through high school, yet only 505 do so. Out of that same thou- 
sand finishing the fifth grade 320 have the ability to go through college; only 
112 do so. Thus, every year, the Nation is failing to train 44 per cent of those who 
ought to finish high school and 65 per cent of those who could profit from college. 


McGrath states further ? that low parental income is the principal reason 
Why seven out of ten persons having college abilities never finish an under- 
graduate course of studies. He points out that a New York study showed 
in 1939 that seven out of every ten children in that state could not afford 
college. It is easier for a low-ability boy from a wealthy home to go to 
college than it is for a highly talented boy from a low-income family. 
There is no doubt that the child who comes from a low-income home 
Will be less likely to graduate from college than will the one who comes 
from a high-income home. It is also evident that many of the high-income 
college students have less capacity and desire for college work than have 
many low-income youths who are unable to attend college because of 
lack of money. American society cannot continue to squander its educa- 
tional resources on students who benefit little from a higher education 
While refusing to offer that education to those students who would con- 
tribute most to society. When we look at the social class groups from which 
the college graduates come we can see the relationship between income 
апа education. Harris? quotes a survey revealing that, whereas 72 per 
cent of the upper social class attended college, only 58 per cent of the 
middle class, 16 per cent of the lower middle class, and less than 1 per 
3 Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for 
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cent of the lower class attended. There is general agreement with 
Gallagher * on the relationship of family income to attendance at college: 


The evidence of all studies made thus far—studies of urban and rural popula- 
tion, in all parts of the nation, and at the several levels of academic ability from 
the near-genius down to the average high school graduate—converge in a single 
verdict: at whatever level of academic ability, and whatever the social and racial 


background of the student, parental income prevents at least as many students 
from going to college as are able to attend. 


There is thus a very definite correlation between family income and 
college attendance, but there is no such correlation between income and 
excellence of work at college. The low-income student may often bring 
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the extent to which that need should be met, or even if it should be met 
at all. Those Americans who have an individualistic philosophy retain 
the Horatio Alger viewpoint. They feel that the individual alone has the 
responsibility for supplying himself with the financial means so that he 
may be able to attend a college. 

This point of view is not representative of the social and political philoso- 
phy of American life today, and an increasing number of citizens main- 
tain that society must undertake to provide a higher education for all 
those youths who will benefit society to a greater degree because of their 
higher education. The so-called Jacksonian view is a more liberal interpre- 
tation of this statement. It holds, generally, that the privileges of higher 
education should be available for all just as the privileges of a high-school 
education are available for all. McGrath ? expressed this point of view when 
he proposed that Federal appropriations be allotted among the states on 
the basis of a formula combining the number of persons of college age 
and the number of high-school graduates within each state. Scholarships 
would be awarded on the basis of objective measures of academic promise 
and ability. In the operation of the scholarship there would be no form 
of discrimination based on race, sex, religion, national origin, citizen- 
Ship, or residence. 

The Jeffersonian view, however, is that only the most capable students 
should be eligible for aid, although all those who are capable would be 
offered a higher education regardless of their financial means. Those who 
hold this view see higher education as training an intellectual aristocracy. 
Colleges and universities would be for scholars only, but they would be 
for all scholars regardless of their wealth or poverty. 

It is obvious that there are in the United States institutions which hold 
to the Jacksonian viewpoint and those which accept the Jeffersonian point 
of view, although none offer the financial aid originally indicated by both 
Jackson and Jefferson. Such institutions as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chi- 
сабо, and Stanford appear to feel that a higher education is primarily an 
intellectual endeavor and should be limited to those scholarly individuals 
Who have a high capacity for abstract reasoning. State institutions, on the 
other hand, come much closer to the Jacksonian view since they are com- 
pelled to admit practically every student in their state who has graduated 
from an acceptable high school. This obviously means that a large pro- 
Portion of those who are admitted to state institutions would hardly qualify 
as the Harvard type of scholar, or at least as the Harvard picture of the 
Student who graces its campus. 

here would seem to be no reason why anyone should wish to do away 
With one of these types of institutions and force all higher institutions to 
ollow one pattern. АП qualified institutions of higher education should 
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have the financial means so that they can admit all students who will benefit 


from a higher education; but the individual institution should be the one 
to interpret the meaning of the term "benefit." 
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providing a higher education for one who will use that education to destroy 
the society that provides it. While aid should not, of course, be provided 
as it would in a totalitarian country only to those who will aid in the 
maintenance of the status quo, it would seem reasonable to say that as- 
sistance should be given only to those who will ultimately use their educa- 
tion for the improvement of society. Bowen '* has voiced this feeling: 
"There is one thought which the institution, the corporation, or the donor 
has in mind when such financial assistance is given, and that is the ultimate 
improvement of society through the better education of the recipient of 
the aid, who is expected to render a more effective type of service to so- 
ciety." 

Student aid is one of the most pertinent questions to be faced today by 
those who are concerned not only with the future of higher education in 
America, but with the future of American society. Student aid cannot be 
dissociated from the philosophy of the people of the country. What hap- 
pens in the next decade with regard to financial aid for students in higher 
education will be a fairly valid barometer of the trends in the political 
thinking of the people of the United States. 

There is little doubt that the problem of financial aid to enable worthy 
students to attend college and remain in college until graduation will 
require an increasing amount of attention from college personnel workers. 
It is obviously a personnel problem closely linked with the educational 
objectives and the educational philosophy of the institution. Student fi- 
nancial aid may be under the direction of one personnel officer, but it is 
a problem that should obviously concern all personnel workers, including 
teachers. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS 


A financial problem is obviously a personal problem, and student aid is 
one of the major personnel services provided by a college or university. 
As such, it should be the responsibility of the major personnel administra- 
tive officer on the campus. In a smaller college the administrative and the 
Service functions, as with other personnel services, would probably have 
to be combined. In a large institution it is highly desirable that all the 
agencies concerned with student aid be coordinated in one central office 
under the direction of a director of financial aid. He, in turn, would be 
responsible to the chief personnel officer. 

It would not be the function of one director of financial aid to legislate 
University policy, however, since in a large institution it would be prac- 
tically impossible to have one “plan” that would apply to all colleges, 


1? Bowen, Н. A., “Financial Aid to Students in Negro Land-grant Colleges,” School 
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Of these four tasks probably the first and third would call for counseling 
in the therapeutic sense, as it is used in this book, while the other two 
tasks would be financial guidance that would be given to the student 
on the assumption that he was a rational individual capable of making his 
own decisions and wisely using the information and advice provided for 
him. 

There are at least three basic problems that face a student-aid com- 
mittee and the director of student aid. The first of these is the securing 
of funds for scholarships, loans, grants, and other forms of assistance. The 
college or university, particularly the private institution, cannot supply 
the funds from its own resources. The very existence of a private institu- 
tion may depend on the extent to which it is able to offer assistance to its 
Prospective students. Professors should be interested in the problem of 
Student aid, since their salaries may sometimes depend on the financial 
help given to students so that they may attend college. 

The second problem has to do with helping students on the campus, 
and high-school seniors who are prospective students, to become aware 
of the financial aid available and, in addition, helping those for whom 
aid is not available. Thousands of young people who never come to college 
because of financial difficulty actually have resources available for them, 
and large sums of student-aid money remain unused each year. Thousands 
ОЁ other students who are in college, however, are desperately in need 
of financial aid, but none will be available for them. 

If this dual problem is to be solved effectively there must be personnel 
Services which will provide the counseling or the information necessary 
to alleviate the financial difficulty. The types of student aid described in 
this chapter can be effective for an individual student only if he is made 
aware of them. In every college there should be a counselor who specializes 
in having all the up-to-date information with regard to financial aid availa- 
ble for students, An organized effort should be made by this individual by 
Means of group discussions and individual sessions to be sure that all stu- 
dents know what aid is available for them. This is a vital and essential 
Personnel service, but the more difficult task is the counseling of the 
Student for whom no aid is available. If the personnel worker who is con- 
cerned with financial aid is to be helpful with such students, he must be 
а counselor, 

The student-aid office cannot perform a complete service if it can do 
Nothing other than offer information on the financial aid that is available. 
As with the vocational counselor, however, it is often difficult to combine 
in one man the training, the skill, and the personality that make the thera- 
Dist, together with the continually changing mass of information that must 

е obtained by the individual who provides information on financial aid. 
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Ideally the student-aid office in even a small college should combine 
the services of three people—a personnel-minded receptionist and two 
counselors. The special field for one counselor would be in the area of 
therapy, while for the other it would be in the direction of information 
on student financial aid. 

Many institutions issue special bulletins and pamphlets explaining the 
financial aid available for students. Purdue University, for example, issues 
а 82-page booklet entitled “Financial Aid for Students." In large universi- 
ties the student-aid Program can be very complex, and a booklet of this sort 
is essential. 

The final problem has to do with the allocation of the various means of 
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Students who have little need for those funds, while other students, not 
quite so capable, but nevertheless superior students, cannot continue their 
college education because of lack of funds. 

While it is true that millions of dollars in scholarships go unclaimed 
every year, the great majority of colleges and universities have a very 
limited number of scholarships to offer to incoming students. In 1941 the 
U.S. Office of Education reported that, in a sample study, only 5 per cent 
of the enrolled students received scholarship aid, and that the average 
scholarship was only $165. Few colleges can offer the scholarship aid 
of such institutions as DePauw, Chicago, or Harvard. DePauw has a 
large endowment for scholarships and can give real help to 50 to 100 
People. Harvard University with its national scholarships may bring in 
each year about fifty students who otherwise would not go to a first-rate 
institution.15 

Williams 1° has referred to the main considerations in the administering 
of Scholarships as being the number of scholarships needed, the equitable 
distribution among departments, the purpose of each scholarship, and the 
Overall objectives. Specific principles are given as: 

l. The function of the scholarship program and of each scholarship 
fund should be carefully defined, agreed to, and accepted by all operating 
agencies, 

2. Distribution should be equitable, in accordance with definition of 
Purpose, the fields of study represented in the institution, the size of en- 
rollment in various fields, and the desire of the university to make con- 
tributions in specified areas. 

3. Flexibility in operating procedures must be maintained. 

4. Detailed procedures used in selecting recipients and awarding scholar- 
Ships should be carefully defined, agreed to, and adhered to. 

5. The academic records of scholarship recipients should be carefully 
evaluated at regular intervals. 

6. The function and responsibility of each university office concerned 
in the Scholarship program should be clearly defined in order to provide 

esired results. 

7. All educational and ancillary services performed for the benefit of 
Scholarship recipients should be carried out by regularly established uni- 
Versity agencies, which perform the same services for other students in 
the university, 

*4 Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education 
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8. Scholarships supported by general university funds should not favor 
students in any field of study except when specifically so designated by 
the governing board of the university. 

9. No one pattern of administrative agencies and procedures can be 
described as “best” for several universities. 

10. The simplest procedures that will be effective in accomplishing the 
desired results will, in the long run, be the most acceptable. 

Scholarships contributed by the university may be supported from 
general university funds, by endowment funds with only the interest to 
be spent, or from donated funds, where a certain sum is contributed to 
the university usually on the understanding that the money will be spent 
for a specific purpose and at a specific time. Scholarship funds are available 
from many outside sources, Alumni frequently contribute heavily to their 
alma mater, and various clubs and groups, such as chambers of commerce, 
provide funds for capable but needy students. A few of the sources of 
these funds, Rhodes, Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford, for example, are 
well known throughout the country, but Feingold 7 points up the fact 
that the greater number of scholarships and other awards available are 
relatively unknown to students and to the great majority of college per- 
sonnel workers, 
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won a four-year scholarship, and the next ten won the college entrance 
awards, which paid $50 upon the winner's entrance to college. At least 119 
four-year scholarships were awarded in 1948. The large number of partici- 
pating students showed the wide interest created by the awards, and it was 
also indicative of the financial need of thousands of high-school students. 

On this question of the raising of funds, McGrath * has stated that the 
student and his family should assume a fair share of the costs, private phi- 
lanthropy and the churches should give liberally, and the treasuries of the 
various states should make allocations of funds. Such a statement as this, of 
course, raises many debatable issues. Should states provide financial aid for 
students attending private institutions while, at the same time, they main- 
tain state schools providing the same program, or is this the same as giving 
government aid to private secondary schools? If the churches are going to 
"contribute liberally," does this mean that we are encouraging the restric- 
tion of financial aid on a religious basis? 

In earlier years many scholarships were restricted to certain groups, 
Orders, sexes, or religions. Donors frequently selected the type of person to 
whom the scholarship was to be awarded. This was obviously a poor prac- 
tice, and frequently left the institution in a difficult or embarrassing situa- 
tion. However, it might be that a restricted fund is better than none at all. 
If an individual is willing to donate funds for scholarships for white male 
Catholics, is it better to accept the money and thus provide an education 
for some white male Catholics, or to refuse to accept it and thus deny a 
higher education to some worthy young people? 

Mention should also be made here of the rather unusual "leadership 
Scholarships" that are offered by the athletic departments of many colleges 
and universities. The term “athletic” was formerly used to describe these 
awards, but this much more accurate description has been changed to 
"leadership," a term that is sometimes quite ludicrous. It is unfortunate 
that the great majority of fine young men who deserve these awards should 
be saddled with a few individuals whose leadership capacity is strictly 
limited to the confines of a football field. The author is aware of a situation 
Where an interviewing faculty committee was somewhat dismayed to find 
that the recipient of a leadership scholarship could do little more, verbally 
at least, than answer yes and no! 

Few colleges and universities can offer the scholarships and other forms 
ОЁ student aid that they would like to offer if they could, and in many cases 
the college must stand by helplessly and watch students of superior ability 
drop out because of financial difficulties. Since the student-aid office is 
Often the place where the student is informed of the impossibility of his 
Teceiving financial assistance, the need for a trained counselor in such an 
Office is obvious. The offering of a scholarship may solve the problem for 
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2. Fellowships. Fellowships are grants for graduate study. They are 
usually for much larger sums than are scholarships, which are frequently 
much higher in honor than they are in financial remuneration. Fellow- 
ships are given to students who have already proved their scholarly and 
research capacity at the undergraduate level. Many fellowships, such as 
the Fulbright, include expenses for travel so that research can be carried 
on at institutions in other countries. 

8. Loans. А loan carries with it the more traditional implication that 
a higher education is not a right but a privilege that should be paid for. 
There are some students who resent the “handout” implications of an out- 
right grant, and for their own self-respect would prefer a loan, although 
many student-aid officers feel that such students are steadily decreasing 
in numbers. There is no doubt also that the recipient of a loan gathers 
valuable business experience involved in a loan transaction. On the other 
hand, a large loan places a heavy burden on the shoulders of a young 
graduate who will not likely be in a position to repay the loan until some 
years after graduation. The maximum load that can be carried depends 
entirely upon the individual student, but it would seem reasonable to say 
that a short-term loan that is necessary to carry a student over a period of 
а few months, or even a loan that will finance him through his last year 
of college, would be worth while. On the other hand, there would be little 
Point in a freshman without any future means of support requesting a loan, 
and there would be little likelihood that it would be granted even if he did 
seek it. 

Counseling is often necessary to help students to become more realistic 
about the financial facts of life. Certainly a freshman who has no visible 
means of support beyond the first semester of college must be helped to 
Prepare for a future that may include withdrawal from college. Previous 
counseling in the admissions office may result in some students deciding 
against entering college, but many others will enter even if they can only 
finance their education for a few months. Some of these students will con- 
tact the student-aid office for assistance, and many of them will be in need 
9f counseling. | 

While the granting of loans should be humane, it should nevertheless 
be businesslike, The two major criteria in determining eligibility for a 
loan are usually the financial need of the applicant and his potential ability 
to repay the loan. Factors taken into account in determining his capacity 
to repay are the health of the student, his academic capacity, his integrity 
and reliability, and evidence of his own attempts to help himself. After a 
decision to grant the loan has been made, often the only endorsement 
required is the signature of the student, although some personnel officers 
cel a cosignature should also be required. А college is not being too 
Magnanimous with this liberal policy, since the evidence tends to show 
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that a student loan is one of the safest investments that the institution can 
make. 

In the last five years the State College of Washington, for example, 
suffered a loss of $3,000, or 2 per cent, on $150,000 granted in loans. 
Colorado State College suffered a loss of 0.019 per cent on $41,914.43 
granted in loans. At Harvard the loss has been less than 3 per cent on 
$350,000 to $400,000 granted in loans since 1947. At the University of 
Illinois $253,973 was granted in loans to 4,077 individuals; over the last 
five years the rate of loss has been less than 0.5 per cent. The loss on loans 
at Yale University is less than 0.1 per cent. Loans at Yale usually aggregate 
between $250,000 to $300,000 a year. Most of these are not due until five 
years after the student’s graduation. Many loans are repaid well before 
the date due, with the bulk at or near the time set for repayment. At the 
University of Minnesota the interest income on loans far exceeds the 
amount of the charge-off. 

Even with this security, however, it is obvious that every institution 
should have an effective follow-up plan, so that former students may 
know that their alma mater is interested in them as well as in the repay- 
ment of the loan. At the State College of Washington, as soon as the loan 
is one month overdue, a follow-up is made by telephone, followed at 
monthly intervals by a postal card, a letter, and another letter, At the end 
of the year the cosigner of the loan is notified. The head resident and ref- 
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50 on. The Bursar sends out interest notes periodically, and makes exten- 
sions if necessary. The interest rate is 1 per cent from the time that the 
note is signed. 

At Harvard the Bursar follows up loans. He sends out a semiannual bill 
on loans outstanding, giving interest charges. As long as the student keeps 
in touch with the college and keeps making payments, however small, it 
takes no action against him. If he ignores dues, or appears to be running 
from his obligation, a collection agency takes action against him. 

Atthe University of Illinois the general business office does the follow-up 
of loans. Usually it is simply a matter of reminding the student that a loan 
is due. It is only rarely that the business office has to sue an individual, 
but it does happen. 

Most loans offered in colleges and universities are either the revolving 
type of loan, which enables the institution to use both the interest and the 
Principal of the loan fund, or the restricted type of loan, which allows 
the institution to use only the income earned on the loan fund. 

Every institution should have an emergency loan fund which can grant 
small sums, usually not exceeding $100, with a minimum of red tape. Such 
funds have been particularly valuable since the advent of the GI Bill of 
Rights. Nearly every institution has had hundreds of veterans who were in 
immediate need of a small short-term loan to carry them over until their 
Bovernment checks arrived. The biggest demand for loans usually comes 
in the middle of the academic year, when the students have exhausted their 
Summer's savings and cannot finance their education for the rest of the 
year. 

Some loan funds are for larger sums. Àn example of such a fund is the 
Charles H. Howard Loan Fund at Boston University. Students may borrow 
Considerable sums of money from this fund to be repaid ten years after 
Eraduation, The student pays 2 per cent on the loan while in college and 
after graduation. In addition, the student must take out an insurance 
Policy which guarantees payment at the end of the ten years. A copy 
of the application form used by students requesting assistance under this 
Plan is shown in Appendix 33. 

4. Work plans. The continuance of the college education of a large 
Proportion of the student body is dependent on part-time employment, 
and colleges have a wide variety of plans for aiding students through em- 
Ployment, Many personnel workers question the wisdom of part-time 
employment, particularly if it is an excessive work load. Although the 
~Niversity of Chicago considers fifteen hours a week to be reasonable, it 
1s obvious that for many students who are not doing too well academically 

teen hours would be excessive. On the other hand, thousands of students 
Work far more than fifteen hours a week. The author knows of at least sev- 
eral students who work a full shift of forty hours a week in addition to 
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carrying a full academic load. While all would probably say povera 
work load is unwise, it is difficult to set an arbitrary work load limi Suus 
out penalizing the individual with drive, energy, and motivation. сч 
should a college refuse an education to а worthy and capable student, w - 
is willing to work forty hours a week serving behind a bar so that he ~ 
experience a higher education? It is true, of course, that one may rw 
tion the sort of college education that is experienced by the student w | 
rushes from his class to his job, and finds time in a few extra hours to study 
enough to pass his examinations and hand in his assignments. Such a ез 
dent will almost certainly experience nothing of the hundred and one ou : 
of-class activities that in the long run may be the most important part A 
his college education. On the other hand, it is equally true that the ws т 
ing student may have а more mature education, even though much o 5 
will not be experienced on a campus, than will his less mature pon 
wealthier fellow student who becomes class president, performs in m 
class play, and takes part in numerous other activities. It would seem pom 
in the present day no institution should deny a college education to не 
highly motivated student just because the student's financial situation i 
such that he must work what, to his softer brothers, are appalling een 
While we may deplore the lack of “education” in such a college educatio : 
we must also accept the fact that the college degree has become the unio 
ticket to a better job. We should not deny the union ticket, even тон 
we do make it plain that we do not fcel that the working student is exper 
encing much of an education merely by attending classes. vest 
There is no evidence to indicate that scholarship suffers through at = $ 
a normal part-time work load. This is not unreasonable, since the ep 
student is often the capable and motivated individual, and the hours th? 
he puts in at labor are probably spent in lighter forms of recreation s 
many of the nonworking students. There is no doubt, however, that ps 
is less participation in out-of-class college activities, and there is a V be 
real danger that the Physical and mental health of the student may 
endangered. 


to 
Kandel ** feels that society does not benefit when the student has 
work his way through college: 

. . » but the more im 
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garding their assets and liabilities. While some students can carry both 
a work load and an academic load, for others it may be too much of a 
burden. | 

Many students feel the pressure of time, and to some the idea of not 
being able to complete their degree work in the regular four years is un- 
thinkable. A counselor may help some students to a realization that, in the 
long run, it may be better to take six or seven years to attain a degree and 
maintain one's health, rather than to try to do it in four years and ruin 
one's health. 

Student leaders should participate in the planning and administration 
of any work plans. Without their assistance it will be difficult to evolve 
work plans that will be realistic and will be of the greatest benefit to the 
greatest number of needy students. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of part-time employment may be, there 
should be some attempt to relate the employment to the total educational 
program of the student. This relationship has been achieved to a high 
degree in those colleges which operate under what is known as the co- 
Operative education plan. The student divides his time between theoretical 
training and practical work experience. Appointments are usually made 
jointly by the college and the business firm. For the most part no agree- 
ment is made by the appointee to enter the employment of the company 
after graduation. A great variety of stipulations govern the selection of 
these candidates for financial assistance by industry. In some schools, such 
as Berry College, students may earn half the cost of maintaining them- 
selves for one academic year by working four months of the year. The 
other half may be made up by scholarships and donations from friends at 
the college. Berry’s aim is to offer suitable educational opportunities by 
means of manual labor to those who otherwise would have no chance. A 
liberal education at Berry includes the training of the head, the heart, and 
the hand, 

Many colleges have cooperative houses on their campus. In these houses 
а small group of students share the total work load, so that their monthly 

ill is often less than it would be if they were not attending college. 

5. Student aid from Federal sources. While many Americans have main- 
tained a fairly consistent “hands-off” attitude with regard to Federal aid 
| education, the fact remains that the Federal government has played an 
Increasingly important role in the education of Americans as each decade 

а5 progressed. In no decade has the financing of the education of so many 

Mericans been influenced by the Federal government as it has in the past 
ten years, Since its inception in 1944, billions of dollars have been spent 
Оп the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act, or, as it is better known, the GI 
Bill of Rights, and the majority of these funds have been for the higher 
education of the veterans of the Second World War. : 

Vhen America became a nation, education was considered the respon- 
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sibility of the home, with the church playing an important auxiliary role. 
А higher education was for the select few, and the government neither 
interfered with, nor aided, that education. As the educational level of 
the people gradually increased, and as the minimum years of respectable 
education became larger and larger, it became increasingly obvious that, 
if the majority of the people were to have the education considered desir- 
able, the state and the Federal governments would have to provide a good 
share of the money for that education. 

Since 1930 the Federal government has participated on a vast scale in 
various kinds of educational programs. During the depression years of 
the 19305 there were three such programs, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. These have since ceased to function, but they were replaced toward 
the end of the Second World War by a social experiment that was prob- 
ably unique in the history of education in any land. The purpose of the 
Serviceman's Readjustment Act was to provide education or training for 
veterans of the Second World War. This education or training, was to 
start within four years of July 25, 1947, or the date of discharge, and to 
end in nine years, By the end of 1951 this program had involved 7,779,000 
veterans in education and training at a staggering cost of $12,900,000,000. 
Of this amount $3,400,000,000 was for tuition costs alone. The highest en- 
rollment in institutions of higher learning occurred on December 31, 1947, 
when 1,158,000 veterans were enrolled. By the end of 1951 the enrollment 
had dropped to 402,000. 

Even when the GI Bill was at its peak, however, and when it was still 
assumed that the Second World War was the war to end all wars, it was 
quite obvious that the end of the СЇ Bill would not see the end of Federa 
government financing of higher education. The President's Commission 
on Higher Education = not only recommended a steady increase in the 
number of students experiencing a college education, but also suggest 
a national program of Federal scholarships to finance this increased highe* 
education. It was suggested that grants-in-aid should be provided for at 
least 20 per cent of all nonveteran students, and that the primary basis for 
determining the awards should be financial need, coupled with the requ 
site qualifications of total personal abilities and interests. 

In June, 1952, the U.S. Office of Education prepared and transmitted tO 
Congress a student-aid bill proposing scholarship aid to the “neediest 9 
the ablest” among high-school students. Any high-school graduate сом 
apply for a scholarship. Stipends would be granted to the neediest of the 
most promising scholars. The amount would be determined by scholar 
ship commissions, and it would not exceed $800 an academic year. T J 
stipend would be renewable each year until the student had complete 
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the work for the first post-high-school degree. The recipient could attend 
the college of his choice, and the stipend would be paid directly to him. 
The bill contemplated that when the program would be in full operation 
50,000 to 60,000 students would be entering college each year with the aid 
of Federal stipends of various amounts. 

Extreme as the provisions of this act would have seemed to a majority 
of the citizens of the nation a few decades ago, they were limited com- 
pared with the recommendations of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Earl McGrath.” He called for an appropriation of $300 mil- 
lion annually for scholarships to be allotted among the states on the basis 
of a formula combining the number of persons of college age and the 
number of high-school graduates within each state. Scholarships would be 
awarded to high-school graduates within each state on the basis of aca- 
demic promise and ability, with each winner free to attend any college 
of his choice on approval by any state commission. Four years would be 
the maximum life of a scholarship with an annual stipend of $600 for 
undergraduates and $1,000 for graduate students, scaled upward for de- 
pendents. The proposal would provide scholarships for about 400,000 
undergraduates and about 37,500 graduate and professional students. 

"There is every indication at the present time that, whether it be through 
the draft or Universal Military Training, the male youth of the United 
States will serve for several years in the armed forces. As long as an all- 
out war does not develop, it seems very likely that by 1954 the number of 
young men being drafted into the service will be equaled by the number 
of young men being released from active duty with the service and held 
in the reserve units. These men will benefit under a new СТ Bill, the Vet- 
erans' Readjustment Assistance Act, passed by Congress in June, 1952. The 
new bill is very much the same as Public Law 346, although the total pay- 
ments will be somewhat smaller. The biggest change is in the recipient 
of the payments. Under the old bill a large part of the grant went directly 
to the institution of higher learning to pay the fees, but the new bill gives 
the money directly to the veteran. The maximum time of education is 
thirty-six months, compared with forty-eight under the old ЫП, and 
Schooling must start within two years of discharge instead of four years. 
Whatever the differences may be, it would seem that Federal aid for the 
higher education of veterans has become an accepted fact. This new GI 
Bill will not provide the answer for the capable young female students who 
аге in need of aid, but, since the women's units in the armed forces are 
always open to volunteers, the young ladies will be able to receive the 
benefits of such a program if they wish. 

Regardless of what happens on the international scene, the Federal gov- 
ernment is now committed to aid for higher education. There would seem 
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to be no reason to believe that there will be any long-range change, short 
of all-out war and social disintegration, in this trend toward the steadily 
increasing role of the Federal government in the financing of higher edu- 
cation for the youth of America. One cannot help but wonder if it is pos- 
sible to have such increasing financial support without an increasing ratio 
of Federal interference. When the very existence of a college or university 
may depend on the benevolence of the Federal government, there is very 
real danger that the institution may develop into little more than the voice 
of the government, and cease entirely to be an institution dedicated to the 
search for truth. The increasing power of government and the decreasing 
power of the individual cannot, in a democratic society, be regarded, even 
optimistically, as being any better than a mixed blessing. 

6. Other means of financial aid. Financial aid is sometimes given by 
the remission of fees, rather than by the giving of cash. Automatic dis- 
counts are sometimes given to certain groups, such as those students in 
denominational colleges who are going into the ministry. Children of 
clergymen who belong to the religious denomination that operates a col- 
lege may be admitted at a discount, and the children of faculty members 
in most colleges are also admitted at a discount. A few institutions operate 
оп à pay-as-you-go plan whereby the student pays when he can what he 
can. He is permitted to continue with his work on the understanding that 
he will pay off his account as quickly as possible. 

A grant-in-aid is a form of financial assistance that is sometimes con- 
sidered to be part scholarship and part loan. There i$ no legal compulsion 
for the student to repay the grant, but it is considered as a “debt of honor,” 
and, while it is hoped that the student will repay, many do not. A copy 
of a form used at Boston University for grants-in-aid for upperclassmen 
who have not qualified for other scholarship assistance is shown in Ap- 
pendix 34. 

There is little doubt that the financing of higher education is a major 
problem for thousands of young Americans. Once an institution admits a 
student, it accepts the responsibility to help the student, in every way that 
it can, to continue and profit from his higher education. There must be an 
intelligent attempt to secure means of aiding students financially, of using 
what funds are available in the most profitable manner, of helping the 
students to understand what financial help is available, and of counseling 
the disturbed student so that he can make intelligent decisions on prob- 
lems concerned with the financing of his education. If these tasks are to 
be carried out effectively there would appear to be a need for: 

1. A student-aid committee made up of representatives from the ad- 
ministration, the faculty, and the student body. This committee should be 
the planning body on the whole question of student aid, and their final 
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recommendations should become institutional policy. One of the key 
figures on the committee would be the director of student aid. 

9. A personnel- rather than a money-minded director of student aid. 
Such a person would be financially realistic, but he would not be the 
"businessman" sort of person. He would be a humane individual who 
would realize that the reason for his position was service to the students 
rather than to the institution. He would be an "expert" in the area of 
student aid and would be able to bring to the committee facts and figures 
that would aid them in their deliberations. 

3. A counselor who would be able to provide pertinent and up-to-date 
information regarding student aid. He would work with students indi- 
vidually and in groups, and he would attempt to see that all students were 
aware of all the avenues of help that were available. 

4. A counselor who would help students to gain insight so that they 
could make more realistic choices in the matter of the financial aid that 
might be available, or adjust to an environmental situation in which there 


was no hope of any financial assistance. 
5. A central office where all personnel workers concerned with stu- 


dent aid could be housed. 

One final requisite would be that the whole program of student aid be 
integrated with, and considered as a part of, the total program of student- 
personnel services. With such a program the student would receive the 
maximum assistance possible, and the funds available would be used in 


the wisest possible manner. 


CHAPTER 12 Student Group Activities 


It is difficult to arrive at a title for a chapter such as this. The traditional 
heading would have been “Extracurricular Activities,” but this is hardly 
appropriate when there is general agreement that these activities are not 
extra, and that a steadily inereasing number of them are becoming cur- 
ricular activities. “Co-curricular” is a better term, but it is not completely 
appropriate, since many of the activities are curricular, while many others 
have little relationship to the curricular offering. The term that has been 
used here might be described as the best of a poor choice, but it does 
emphasize a basic difference between such activities and the curricular 
offering. The academic curricular offering is not decided by the students, 
although they may affect and modify it, and all faculty members may 
say that the curriculum is offered for the students. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the academic offering is decided by the faculty and offered by 
the faculty, The usual academic course could not be described as a stu- 
dent activity. The good teacher may see that a course is a learning ex- 
perience for the students, but it cannot be considered as an actual student 
activity unless it is planned and put into operation by the students, Ob- 
viously, not all of the activities that are generally known as student 
activities can satisfy this criterion, but let us consider student activities as 
those campus activities which are not a part of the academic curriculum, 
occur outside of the classroom, and are generally planned and put into 
operation by the students with the help and advice of the faculty if it is 
considered necessary. 

The whole question of the place of student activities in the modern 
American institution of higher learning cannot be considered intelli- 
gently without considering the general purpose and the objectives of our 
colleges and universities, There are still many educators who feel that 
the primary purpose of a college or university is intellectual endeavor, and 
that all else is secondary. One of the stoutest upholders of this point of 
view is Robert Maynard Hutchins, the recent Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, although it is interesting to note that the College of 
the University of Chicago has one of the best programs of student activi- 
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ties of any institution in the country. The President of Clark University 
expressed the same point of view in his greeting to students in the Uni- 
versity Student Handbook: * 


Above all else we stand for scholarship. This is not a college dedicated to good 
times with a few studies thrown in for window dressing. Here the life of the mind 
takes precedence over everything else. Yet, we also encourage a number of 
extra-classroom activities of a constructive nature—a sane program of sports, 
dramatics, debating, publications, departmental clubs and social affairs. 


Johnson has stated: * 


It seems that activities which have begun spontaneously as outlets for youth- 
ful energy in a day when the campus and the surrounding community offered too 
little variety have now jelled into conventional forms. Some of them carry on by 
their own momentum, and not because they are still wanted by anybody; and 
each of them is a thief of hours which belong to a year's classroom already 
crowded into twenty-two weeks at most. 


Cowley and Waller? some years ago, spoke of the coercion and selective 
mechanisms of the activity groups, particularly fraternities, athletic teams, 
and publications. They believed that the athlete had priority in campus 
elections; that managers, chairmen, and editors were controlled by small 
cliques; that elections to senior socicties and other honors were deter- 
mined by the position the student held, which in turn was based on se- 
lective norms. They felt that corruption in politics reached into the campus, 
and that alumni and national fraternity organizations used big-business 
methods in rushing. 

On the other hand, even those colleges whose presidents stress the in- 
tellectual virtues of the institution very rarely have a publication that does 
not place an overemphasis on the social education that the students may 
experience. Every college catalogue has something to say about its pro- 
gram of student activities, and the wording is such that the institution 
at least appears to feel that they are of some importance. Alumni bulletins 
place much stress on student activities. Indeed, some alumni bulletins 
resemble football publications more than anything else. Even the small 
liberal-arts colleges recognize the importance of the out-of-class student 
activities. 

The President of Mount Holyoke College, which might be regarded as 
a traditional liberal-arts college, is quoted in the Mount Holyoke Quarterly 
as saying: * 


1 Student Handbook of Clark University, 1949-1950, Vol. 40, p. 3. 

? Johnson, Burgess, Campus versus Classroom, New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1946, 
p. 49. 

? Cowley, W. H., and Willard Waller, "A Study of Student Life," Journal of Higher 
Education, 6:132-142, March, 1935. 

+ Mount Holyoke Quarterly, 34(1), 2, 1950. 
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. . . there is always a challenge to the liberal arts plan to educate each indi- 
vidual for her life to come. Mount Holyoke, through its curriculum and labora- 
tory experiences, on campus and in the countryside, makes every effort to de- 
velop the contemplative qualities of her students and to give to cach some sense 
of values. 


In the past decade the value and necessity of a strong program of 
student activities has been emphasized by many writers. The opinions of 
the few quoted below are fairly representative, 


Hand: 5 


+ We view campus activities as constituting a fundamentally important part 
of the total college curriculum . . . we hold that student activities should be 
accorded the intelligent planning, the staff time, and the financial support which 
their critical importance so clearly merits. 


Scott: 9 


To many college students, however, the extra-curriculum activities—in the sense 
of formally organized group activities, plus social activities— constitute the real 
life of the campus. It is perhaps at least unfortunate that to so many of the 
presumed beneficiaries of college the "real life" is "extra." 


Townsend: * 


It is the experience of most college graduates that life in the college outside 
the classroom is reviewed in after years as one of the major "goods" of college 
experience . . . the extra-curricular life of a teachers college should systemati- 
cally foster a participation with others in self-directed activities for the very legit- 
imate reason that only by so doing may the teachers college insure to the stu- 
dent a realization of a normally developed pattern of interests of enduring de- 
sign... . 


Lloyd-Jones and Smith: € 


Extra-curricular activities offer the opportunity for students to develop good 
qualities of leadership and followership. They offer the opportunity to serve the 
institution; to experience and to help create good fellowship and social good will; 
they further self-realization, and all-round growth. They assist students in ad- 
justing to their student world and in learning the qualities of good citizenship. 

* Hand, Harold C. (ed.), Campus Activities, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1938, p. 344. 


6 Scott, William E., "Extra-curriculum Activities,” in John Dale Russell (е4.), 
Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941, p. 209. 

* Townsend, Marion E., The Administration of Personnel Services in Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions of the United States, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1982, p. 11. 

8 Lloyd-Jones, Esther M., and Margaret Ruth Smith, A Student Personnel Program 
for Higher Education, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, p. 186. 
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Informal student activities are an intrinsic part of college education and the 
"better half" of personnel work. They constitute the social curriculum; they are 
a laboratory for the development of personality. There is a tendency for the 
recognized curriculum and the "extra-curriculum" to become welded together 
into a total pattern of experience, which adds up to a college education. 


The major purpose of an education would appear to be to help to de- 
velop the good citizen. If educators are concerned with the whole social 
structure of their country they can hardly say that they have an effective 
educational system if it produces individuals who are concerned only 
with the self, individuals whose sole criterion of good living is success, 
individuals who are dogmatic, intolerant of others and of themselves, in- 
dividuals who are fearful and insecure. It is true, of course, that a college 
education, particularly in а professional school, may be concerned with 
skills and techniques and understandings that are essential for the prac- 
tice of a profession. Nevertheless, as far as mankind is concerned, the 
morality, the security, the goodness, the unselfishness, of even professional 
men and women are more important than their technical skill and under- 
standing. What does it matter if we know how to harness atomic energy 
but use it for the destruction of mankind? What does it matter if we 
understand human behavior but use this understanding to make others 
our servants? What does it matter if we can create wonderful things but 
are still a timid and fearful people? Indeed, of what value is any knowl- 
edge if it is to be used only to degrade man instead of to ennoble him? 

If the out-of-class activities are regarded as a part of the student's edu- 
cation, then some record should be kept of the activities. The guidance 
office at Boston University School of Education has used a form including 
student activities as а part of its student record. A practical difficulty in 
the use of such a form is that the student must periodically check it to 
keep it up-to-date. This can be done either by having the same form avail- 
able for each registration period, or by having the student make out a 
new form during each registration period. 

If the development of the good citizen is to be a major objective of 
higher education, then a cardinal principle throughout the whole pattern 
of education would be that of self-determination. Every educative ex- 
perience should be a student activity, but the classroom experiences will, 
of necessity, still be faculty determined. The students cannot decide the 
knowledge and skills that are required in a professional course for per- 
sonnel workers such as Occupational Information. The students in each 
individual class cannot make the decisions as to the content of the course. 


? Strang, Ruth, in C. Gilbert Wrenn, Student Personnel Work in Colleges, New York: 
Тће Ronald Press Company, 1951, p. 239. 
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They can, however, determine the means by which they will achieve this 
knowledge and the skills and techniques that are required, and in the 
classroom of the good teacher there will be much in the way of student 
activity. If the teacher is concerned with learning, there is student dom- 
ination and student activity, but the basic content of the course is not de- 
termined by the student, although the experiences that result may be of 
his making. The out-of-class activities, however, should be activities that 
are truly student activities, in that they are determined and planned by 
the students. Both types of activities are necessary if an education is to be 
complete, but student activities should be as their name describes them. 
A question that should be of concern to all personnel workers is the extent 
to which the various co-curricular or extracurricular activities are actually 
student activities, and the degree to which they help to achieve the pur- 
poses of a college education. 

Another criterion that might be used to measure the extent to which 
out-of-class, noncurricular activities are worthy to be a part of the total 
educational experience of the student is the extent to which these activities 
measure up as group activities. The very nature of the classroom subject 
is such that it is rarely, even with the best of teachers, that the class func- 
tions as a group. It may consist of a number of individuals, or even of a 
number of groups, but there is little in the way of group identity in the 
average academic class. A real student activity should supply this need 
for group identification. 


TYPES OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The activities to be discussed in this section obviously represent only a 
few of the hundreds found on college campuses throughout the country. 
They are, nevertheless, the dominant activities on most campuses and they 
are the ones in which the greatest student participation is to be found. 
There is some disagreement among college personnel workers as to 
whether all of these activities meet the criteria that have been suggested 
for positive college educational experiences. 

1. Athletics. The activities that are the best known, and certainly the 
best publicized, are those concerned with athletic endeavors. Many of 
America’s colleges are unknown as far as research and teaching are con- 
cerned, but they dominate on at least the sports pages of the nation’s press 
during the football season. In more recent years some have also become 
well known in the various scandals concerning the bribing of players, and 
the public has become increasingly cynical about the amateur status of 
college sport. 

It is probably correct to say that many athletic officials who attempt to 
woo promising young high-school athletes to their various colleges are 
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much more concerned with what the individual student can do for their 
respective colleges than they are with what the college will be able to do 
to help the student to become a mature and good citizen. The athletic 
coach may also be interested in his own welfare, since the duration of the 
coach’s job usually depends on whether or not he can produce a winning 
team. The emphasis is not on the sport and what it can do to help each 
individual student, but rather on winning, sometimes at almost any cost. 

There is no doubt whatever that in many colleges athletes are a favored 
group and are set apart from the other students. They are admitted on a 
different basis, and they are sometimes graded on a different basis. More 
than one instructor can speak of the pressures that have been applied in 
the matter of grades for star athletes. 

On the other hand, is there any reason why a young man who plans 
to be a high-school football coach should be expected to have the capacity 
for abstract reasoning of one who is going to be a research chemist? If 
the football coach needs less in the way of intellectual capacity for his fu- 
ture occupation, is it wrong to have a different admission standard for 
him than for the future chemist? Moreover, if the skills that he will need 
can be learned by taking courses in Campcraft and Football Strategy, is 
it not reasonable that the student should take such courses rather than 
attempting to develop skill in the analysis of organic compounds? Surely 
this does not sound too unreasonable, but a large proportion of the stu- 
dents and faculty in many colleges quite frequently ridicule the courses 
that are offered for athletes. They will smile knowingly when some admin- 
istrator states for the press that all students in his institution are admitted 
on the same basis and treated in the same way. 

The athletes themselves often show the results. They are expected to 
perform on the athletic field for the glory of their school, but sometimes 
they feel the aloofness of some of their classmates and their instructors. 
They may feel that they are rejected by the rest of the college, and they 
often retaliate by forming their own defensive unit. In many college class- 
rooms throughout the country the athletes can be spotted in a tight group, 
usually at the back of the room. This feeling of rejection is probably ac- 
centuated for some athletes whose particular sport requires a great deal 
of brawn. They know that they stand out in the group, and they don't 
always feel too happy about it. 

Another difficulty, from the personnel point of view, is that many of the 
young athletes who come in as freshmen have very understandably de- 
veloped a false sense of values. А young adolescent who has been pursued 
by numerous colleges is almost certain to place himself a little higher in 
the scale of values than he probably will be by his contemporaries. This 
may accentuate his feeling of rejection when he discovers that many of his 
classmates are not the least bit concerned about his athletic prowess. He 
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will also sometimes feel the very real rejection from the more academic- 
minded faculty members, who believe that every college student should 
be a scholar, and that one cannot possibly be both a scholar and an athlete. 
This feeling is sometimes personalized by the fact that the professor 
may be keenly aware that, despite his various academic degrees and nu- 
merous publications, he is earning a good deal less than the football 
coach. He may, with some justification, feel that some of the money spent 
on athletic activities might be put to better use by adding it to the salaries 
of other faculty members. 

There is a job to be done here with both students and faculty, Every 
attempt should be made to have athletes become a part of the total stu- 
dent body, rather than be individuals who stand out in a favorable or 
unfavorable light. An admissions committee, representing students and 
faculty, should be sure that, whatever the admissions policy with regard 
to athletes may be, it is known and acceptable to all students and faculty 
members. The chief personnel officer should work with the academic dean 
to see that curriculum experienced by athletes is reasonable and func- 
tional, but not a scries of “snap” courses. Counselors should be available 
to help some students whose perspective regarding athletics is highly 
distorted. Courses in personal adjustment should be offered, where trained 
group leaders can help athletes and nonathletes to come to understand 
and appreciate each other's capacities. In small groups the issues and 
problems that may arise because of the administration’s athletic policy 
may be aired honestly and frankly, and personal relations between athletes 
and nonathletes may be improved. 

The pressure to win in intramural sports is much less than in inter- 
collegiate athletic activities, and there is thus some likelihood that in- 
tramural sports will tend to be more of a student activity. Certainly, there 
is little indication of student activity in the highly competitive intercol- 
legiate sports in American colleges today. This is particularly so in some of 
the “big-name” sports, such as football, where the student lives under 
much the same control as if he were in the armed services. Such a grouP 
can hardly be called an interest group, since only those with the top skill 
and capacity will be chosen. On most campuses there are many boys who 
would be interested in playing football because they like it, but they are 
not allowed to participate because they lack the skill that is required to 
make the few positions that are available. On this one criterion, then, it 
would appear sound to say that intercollegiate competitive sports are not 
student activities. They are dominated by the institution, and only those 
students with the top skills can participate, Those students participate not 
for their own benefit and growth, but for the supposed benefit of the in- 
stitution. 


On the other hand, it is true that in many colleges the emphasis is 0” 
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intramural athletics and participation by all who are interested enough to 
play, whether they are rank beginners or experts. In such a situation, with 
the lack of competitive pressures on the coaches, there will be a good 
deal more in the way of student activity, although even in such cases they 
are not completely student activities. Institutions such as the University 
of Chicago, Reed College, Antioch College, and Johns Hopkins University 
have taken steps to de-emphasize the competitive intercollegiate sports. 
These institutions appear to be well satisfied with the results, and there 
has been no decline in student enrollment. There is no evidence to in- 
dicate that winning athletic teams increase student enrollment, or that 
losing teams cause it to decrease. A surprisingly small proportion of the 
total student body come to an institution because of the publicity it re- 
ceives on the sports pages of the press. 

The athletic group can and frequently does help the student to feel that 
he belongs. This may be positive, but it may also be negative if this is an 
in-group sort of fecling defensive in nature and exclusive of others who do 
not conform to a particular pattern. When the program of athletics is for 
all students there will be a good deal of student domination. Students 
will decide what is and what is not important. There is a real chance, 
under such circumstances, that the athletic group may become a positive 
factor in general learning and in social education. If, on the other hand, 
the athlete is considered as a unique individual apart from the other stu- 
dents, the chances are that the group in which he functions will not be 
an entirely healthy one. 

Ina study of male sports in seventy-five institutions, Killefer and Hand 1° 
found that four-fifths of the colleges had special governing boards in 
charge of intercollegiate athletics. Of the total membership of these 
boards 29 per cent were students, 62 per cent were faculty, and 9 per cent 
were alumni. The lack of student control in intercollegiate sports in- 
dicated by this study is fairly representative of conditions in colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 

Athletics can be student activities, but in most colleges, particularly 
those where there is stress on winning intercollegiate competitions, ath- 
letics have been taken completely out of the hands of the students. Their 
basic purpose is to benefit the institution rather than the individual stu- 
dent. Frequently the group intcraction is negative, and participation de- 
pends more on previously acquired skill than on student interest. 

9. Fraternities and sororities. Fraternities and sororities have been de- 
scribed as a continuation of adolescent fervor. If this is so, there are no 
indications of any great decrease in this fervor on college campuses 
throughout the country, although there have been many changes in differ- 
ent sororities and fraternities, particularly since the Second World War. 


10 Killefer, Tom, and Harold C. Hand in Hand (ed.), op. cit., p. 294. 
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There have been numerous arguments for and against fraternities for 
many years. Those of McKown її with regard to high-school secret socie- 
ties are typical. On the negative side, he states that they develop clannish- 
ness and snobbishness, they are undemocratic, set unworthy standards, 
carry petty politics into the school, are detrimental to school spirit, dissi- 
pate the energies and ambitions of the members, have a bad effect on 
scholarship, do not encourage a proper use of leisure, lower ethical 
standards, cause disciplinary troubles, narrow the sympathies and inter- 
ests of students, foster habits of extravagance, and stir up strife and 
contention. On the positive side, they foster friendships and inspire loy- 
alty, they encourage school activities, they teach proper social usage 
and customs, and they provide the student with a harmless outlet for 
the instinct or natural urge of gregariousness. 

There are many elements about fraternities that would make them 
questionable as positive group experiences. They are “in-groups” with 
very definite qualifications, many of which are discriminatory, Even the 
professional educational fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa, had a clause re- 
stricting membership to white men only until 1942. Social and economic 
status is another obvious factor that affects the possibility of election to a 
fraternity or sorority. The very fact that these organizations have restrictive 
qualifications may often mean that members tend to build a higher wall 
around themselves and come to have even less understanding and accept- 
ance of others. Cowley and Waller * state that the old-line fraternities, in 
general, almost universally discriminate against Jews, that many of them 
also discriminate against Catholics, and that their selection is influenced 
by such factors as preparatory-school background and financial status of 
the family. Angell * found that the worse academic adjustment became, 
the greater the increase of the fraternity population. He felt that sorori- 
ties promoted social facility, the ability to understand others, self-knowl- 
edge, and self-control, but that they were not likely to increase tolerance 
or to stimulate one to think through one’s philosophy of life. 

Even more vicious, however, is the effect on those students who cannot 
be admitted to the select group. While it is certainly true that fraternities 
may help many students to adjust in a more effective way, and to become 
better and happier citizens, it is doubtful that there is anything positive 
that happens to the large number of students who are not admitted to 
fraternities and sororities, Few things are more tragic than the sight of 
nonfraternity students banding together, indicating that they have abso- 
lutely no concern with fraternities, and then proceeding to form some 

11 McKown, Harry C., Extracurricular Activities, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1952, pp. 243-271. 

12 Cowley and Waller, op. cit., p. 137. 


13 Angell, Robert C., A Study in Undergraduate Adjustment, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1930, pp. 112-118, 
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sort of club for nonfraternity students. Practically all the members of 
such a club would eagerly accept any chance to join a fraternity, and the 
formation of another club is an unhappy form of compensation. 

It may be possible that a fraternity can be made into a positive work- 
ing group, and on some campuses fraternities come much closer to being 
healthy, working, group units than they do on other campuses. They can 
become more of a student activity, concerned with the welfare of the in- 
dividual student rather than the glorification of the fraternity. Neverthe- 
less, it is difficult to see how a fraternity, with its national organization and 
control and its restrictive admissions policies, can be classified as a student 
activity, even under the best of circumstances. 

Amherst College is a good example of an institution where the fraternity 
question became a problem that had to be faced. The board of trustees 
reached the conclusion: !* 


. . . that the fraternities have failed markedly in recent years to make a positive 
contribution to college life, that the interests of the college can best be served at 
this time by a program of radical reform, rather than by one of abolition, with its 
inevitable untried substitutes. 

Only if a program of reform shall have been tried and shall fail should the 
irrevocable step of abolition be taken. 


Measures suggested were that the number of chapters be increased so 
that all students could belong to a chapter, rushing should be under col- 
lege control with a fair distribution among chapters, there should be a 
corps of faculty advisers, standards of conduct should be enforced by the 
chapter and the college, and there should be no race or creed restrictions. 

If fraternities and sororities on any campus appear to be a negative 
rather than a positive factor, a twofold attack on the problem may be 
made. On the one hand, nonfraternity activities, including living accom- 
modation, can be made so attractive that the fraternity loses much of its 
prestige, and an increasing number of students who would be chosen by 
a fraternity will prefer to live in a dormitory, and participate in other 
college activities. This is the case at the State College of Washington, 
where 35 per cent of the students reside in fraternity and sorority houses, 
compared with 41 per cent in supervised residence halls, 2 per cent in 
cooperative housing, and 10 per cent in other college-owned housing. 

The chief personnel officer should work with fraternity officers to see 
that the goals of other student group activities on the campus become the 
goals of the fraternities. Even though a fraternity may remain selective, 
and may not be under student control, there is no reason why it should 
not be able to function for the benefit of those who do belong to it, or 
why it should not be a student-centered group activity. If fraternities are 


14 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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to be considered as part of the tctal program of education, they should 
be expected to contribute in a positive way to that program. It is to be 
hoped that groups, as well as individuals, may come to believe that it is 
highly desirable that people have differences, but that it is highly un- 
desirable that, because of these differences, some individuals must occupy 
а superior status, while others must adjust to an inferior role. 

3. Clubs. Clubs come much closer to being student activities since they 
are usually based on student interest, and there is little in the way of 
prohibitive requirements for belonging to the group. On nearly every 
campus there is such a variety of clubs that every student has some in- 
terest area to which he can belong if he so desires. Students are usually 
encouraged to develop new clubs if they feel that there is a need. It is 
unfortunate that in some institutions students who would have the most 
to give are unable to participate in club activities because of academic 
restrictions. 

Religious clubs such as the Hillel Club, the Newman Club, and the 
Christian Association are usually limited to students of a particular de- 
nomination, and in this way are restrictive, They are quite frequently 
under the control of the various denominations that they represent, and, 
as is the case with some other group organizations on the campus, the 
welfare of the student is sometimes secondary, The prime purpose of re- 
ligious clubs would often appear to be the preservation of the faith. Such 
clubs could do a great deal to improve tolerance and understanding 
and brotherhood on the campus, but too frequently they are even more 
of an in-group than a fraternity, and they build high religious walls around 
the student. As long as campus religious clubs are concerned only with 
the welfare of their own faith and ignore the majority of the students on 
the campus, they can hardly be described as student activities. The effect 
of religious clubs on the students on some campuses may be seriously 
questioned as long as they limit themselves to their own religion. They 
might well be more effective if they would have as a faculty adviser some- 
one of a different religion, if they would coordinate their work with other 
religious groups, and if they would spend a good deal of their time in 
getting to understand the religions of others rather than limiting their 
work to a further study of their own belief. If intensive study of one’s 
own religion is necessary, it should be the work of the church rather than 
a college religious club. 

Departmental clubs may satisfy a real student need for further under- 
standing in certain subject areas, but too frequently they become faculty 
dominated and are little more than an extra classroom session. On some 
campuses students feel that joining certain departmental clubs is prac- 
tically a requirement for getting a respectable grade. As with other clubs, 
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they should not be formed unless the students feel that there is а need for 
them. 

Dramatic clubs can be a real group experience, open to any student 
who is interested. An understanding faculty adviser will realize that for 
many students participation in dramatics may be an important form of 
therapy. As in all other clubs, the emphasis should be on the student and 
what he gets out of the experience rather than on the production of a fin- 
ished play that would be acceptable on Broadway. 

Publications are not generally considered as clubs, but they are one of 
the major activities in which students participate. On some campuses pub- 
lications are almost completely a student activity, with faculty advisers 
acting strictly as advisers, while in other colleges the students do all the 
work, but the publication is little more than the expression of administra- 
tive policy. Publications can provide excellent experiences, but they are 
usually limited to a relatively few students. This is an activity where there 
is a particular need for the development of a high sense of responsibility 
among the student body, and for democratic coordination between the 
faculty representative and the student workers. If responsibility and un- 
derstanding are not evident among both students and faculty repre- 
sentatives, there will almost certainly be either a continual and bitter 
struggle for control or complete faculty domination. A fairly recent ex- 
ample of such a student-faculty clash was the dismissal by the Dean of 
Students of the student editor of the University of Chicago's Maroon 
because of his extreme left-wing position. 

Debating societies are limited to only a few students, and they no longer 
occupy the position of importance that they once held on the campus. 
They can hardly be classified as a student group activity although they 
are obviously beneficial for a few students. 

Political clubs often cause the most concern for personnel officers, 
since they are the clubs where there are most likely to be expressions 
of opinions contrary to the beliefs of the majority of the population. If 
political clubs are student clubs, there is almost certain to be some ex- 
pression of opinion considered to be dangerous by the more conservative 
element of the population. This may cause some personnel officers to 
wish that the only two political clubs in existence were the moderately 
respectable Republican club and Democratic club. Instead they find pro- 
gressive clubs, Marxist clubs, socialist clubs, communist clubs, and so on. 
Too frequently political clubs function somewhat as some religious clubs, 
with the control of the club in an outside organization, and the purpose of 
the club being the improvement of the campus status of the political party 
or belief that it represents. This again is a definite in-group, with the ex- 
clusion of all who do not faithfully comply with the party edicts. This may 
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be one reason for the failure of most political clubs to attract many students. 
Clubs can be real student activities offering the students real group ex- 
periences. This will only be so, however, if the administration views clubs, 
as well as other out-of-class activities, as an essential part of the total 
education of the student. It must give them financial support so that the 
individuals who work in the area of student activities will be professionally 
trained personnel workers. They will understand the place of student 
activities, and they will be capable of working with students to make a 
campus activity a vital part of the student's total learning experience. 


STUDENT LEADERSHIP AND STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Probably all college administrators in the United States would say 
that their institutions aim to educate for democratic living, but there is an 
inconsistency in an institution that states this as an aim but does little 
to develop and to encourage student independence and maturity to the 
point where student government can come at least close to being a reality. 
The basic aim of American education is to help the student to become a 
mature and stable individual so that he can be responsible for his own 
actions and will need nothing in the way of outside control. Training for 
independence and responsibility is surely lacking in any institution that 
has little or nothing in the way of a developing program that encourages 
student leadership and student participation in many of the affairs of the 
institution. 

Some administrators may discourage student government because they 
feel that it is impossible to have government without assuming respon- 
sibility, and students cannot assume responsibility simply because society 
puts the responsibility for their actions on the shoulders of the administra- 
tion of the institution. This misconception arises from the belief that “gov- 
ernment” must be an “all or nothing at all” affair, The mature individual 
is one who puts the welfare of others above his own welfare, and the true 
leader is not one who governs by imposing his own will on others. Those 
students who believe that student government implies that students will 
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tude that should not be found among personnel workers. This achievement 
of the capacity for self-government is, with individuals, with groups, and 
with nations, a slow and laborious process. It does not come easily. A 
student body must learn responsibility. If they take over control abruptly, 
the only difference will be the substitution of one group of masters for 
another, and a new set of masters often turns out to be even mere rigid 
than the people they have ousted. 

Johnson takes the pessimistic point of view on the question of student 
government when he says: > 


Complete self-government does not and cannot exist in any American under- 
graduate college. . . . The degree of self direction must be limited by the im- 
maturity of most of the students, the obstinacy of a traditional administrative at- 
titude, and by the fact that faculty and students alike have come together to ac- 
complish a certain purpose despite minor social considerations. 


Here again the major question probably has to do with what is meant 
by complete self-government. If self-government is based on the assump- 
tion that all students have the ability to assume true responsibility, then 
it may be that complete student self-government is impossible. All per- 
sonnel workers, however, must surely work for a student and faculty 
body whose maturity will be such that each will be able to understand and 
respect the desires and wishes of the other. The progress that is being made 
toward the achievement of the goal of student self-government is much 
more important than the actual extent of student self-government. A ma- 
ture concept of government views it as a community affair in which all 
interested parties participate. Thus student government in a college or 
university is no more desirable than faculty government. Students and 
faculty should assume their joint responsibility and aim for a community 
government that works toward the achievement of a common objective. 

It is probably pointless to discuss ways and means of selecting and 
training students for democratic leadership in an institution that does not 
have a democratic faculty, and whose basic policy toward students would 
appear to be one of distrust. Students throughout the country complain 
bitterly about the farcical form of student government that is strictly a 
make-believe, with the students little more than a rubber stamp for the 
decisions made by a few administrators. Faculty members must indicate 
their belief in the capacity of the students for responsibility by their actions 
in their daily work with students. Such a faculty will probably accept the 
principles of student government as they have been enunciated by Dennis 
Trueblood: 1% 


35 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 71-72. | 
16 Trueblood, Dennis, "Participation of Student Government in the Student Per- 
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1. To the extent that students are able to, and do assume responsibility, to 
that same extent they will feel that the school is a cooperative enterprise in 
which the members of the faculty are not autocrats but guides. 

2. Student government is based on a legal authority delegated to the student 
body by the administration and on an educational right of students. 

3. The authority so delegated should be clearly defined. 

4. The responsibility in the defined areas of authority should be complete. 

5. The student government should relate effectively to the rest of the cur- 
riculum inasmuch as it is part of the learning process. 


6. Student government should meet minimum standards of administrative 
efficiency. 

7. Student government should include the best in democratic governing tech- 
nique. 


8. The responsibility to represent student opinion outside of the areas of dele- 
gated authority should be clearly understood. 


Teachers or other personnel workers in colleges or universities who are 
interested in developing the capacities of students so that they may share 
the responsibility for the government of the institution with the faculty 
and administration might consider the following points worthy of some 
thought: 

l. Faculty members should take the lead in practicing democracy in 
their daily work, indicating in every way their confidence in the capacities 
and trustworthiness of the students. 

2. Both faculty and students should work toward an institutional gov- 
ernment characterized by the cooperative effort of both faculty and stu- 
dents, working together toward a common objective. It should be а5- 
sumed that the initial effort toward such a situation will come from the 
faculty. 

3. Responsibility is a heavy burden that can only be accepted by ma- 
ture individuals. Students must be given an opportunity to learn gradu- 
ally so that they may become capable of accepting responsibility. If re- 
sponsibility is thrust upon them too suddenly chaos will almost certainly 
be the result. 

4. Faculty and students should clearly understand that, while they 
should work together toward a common goal, there will be certain areas 
where the prime responsibility will rest on the administration, whereas 
in other areas the students will share a major part of the responsibility- 
There cannot be responsibility if there is not authority, and in some areas 
the faculty and the administration have the authority vested in them an 
must therefore assume the burden of responsibility. 

5. Faculty members and students should realize that a democratic way 
of life is, in many respects, a difficult way of life. It can be practiced only 
by mature and secure individuals. There will always be at least a ро” 
tion of the student body, and probably a portion of the faculty, for whom 
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the acceptance of independence and responsibility will be quite impos- 
sible. This does not mean that other students and faculty members should 
not continue to help such people and to continue, themselves, on the 
road toward independence. 

6. The capacity for self-government should be viewed by both stu- 
dents and faculty as an absolute necessity in a democratic society. The 
students should consider the acquisition of this capacity as one of the 
prime objectives of a college education. Social democracy will survive only 
if there are many citizens who are desirous of, as well as capable of, self- 
government. If at the college level there is little in the way of capacity for 
self-government, then the outlook for democracy is dark. 

ТЕ we are to assume that student-personnel services are for the total 
welfare of the student, then it is obvious that there should be a close 
relationship between the student-personnel officer and the student leaders. 
The student leaders know the temper and the needs of the students better 
than do the faculty, and any continuing evaluation of student-personnel 
services must assume close contact between personnel officers and those 
students who represent and reflect student feeling on the campus. 

There is probably no one area where there is a greater need for co- 
operation between students and faculty than in that of discipline. While 
the personnel officer should not be a disciplinarian in the sense of the 
administrator of punishment, he must very definitely be concerned with 
the causes of the action that incurs the need for discipline. The needs of 
the institution cannot be ignored, but traditionally the disciplinary officer 
has been one who has paid scant attention to the needs of the student. 
His basic concern has been to defend the institution and to sce that its 
reputation was not tarnished. In a college, as in a school, a rigid form of 
disciplinary action that is completely punitive and has no concern with 
remedial action will frequently meet with public approval. A more hu- 
mane and sensible form of discipline, where the major emphasis is on 
remedial action, will quite frequently be frowned upon by a large seg- 
ment of the population. The modern personnel worker, concerned with 
the welfare of the student more than the resulting popularity of his action, 
will keep in mind at least three principles when considering the matter 
of campus discipline: 

1. The need for disciplinary action is quite often a need that exists only 
in the minds of a few administrative officers. This will be particularly 
noticeable if the college administration has little contact with the stu- 
dent body and has no understanding of the mores of modern-day youth. 
Adults may smile when they read about some of the reasons for dis- 
ciplinary action in colleges in the early days in this country, and yet in 
many colleges today there is administered a harsh form of discipline com- 
pletely unreasonable from the point of view of modern-day youth, In the 
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appropriate responses on relatively slight pro- 
vocation”? (3, p. 249). This description 
parallels the hypothesis that anxiety-pro- 
duced increases in drives should elevate the 
generalization gradients of frequency and am- 
plitude, since elevation of frequency would 
produce inappropriate responses and elevated 
amplitude would produce exaggerated re- 
sponses to stimuli that are normally ineffec- 
tive in eliciting responses from less anxious 
people. Thus, the results obtained suggest 
that clinical anxiety, as measured in the pres- 
ent investigation, may be equated with other 
drives as a state-variable within the organism 
only under the specified conditions in which 
particular anxiety-producing cues are present 
in the situation. 

An alternative interpretation of the fact 
that no difference was found between the two 
degrees of clinical anxiety under weak shock 
conditions is that the criteria employed for de- 
termining the levels of clinical anxiety were 
inadequate. This possibility hardly seems 
likely, however, in view of the difference ob- 
tained under the strong-shock condition. Fur- 
thermore, the fact that both the psychiatric 
ratings and the anxiety scale produced similar 
results indicates that this interpretation is in- 
sufficient. In fact, the similarity of the results 
obtained by the use of these two techniques 
for identifying clinical anxiety suggests that 
they tended to identify the same process and 
thus contributes to the construct validity of 
the anxiety scale as a measure of symptomatic 
anxiety reflecting an acquired drive. 

It may be of additional interest to note that 
the present findings agree only in part with 
those of several recent studies. While Wenar 
(13) found that both clinical anxiety and stim- 
ulus intensity increased generalization to tem- 
poral stimuli, he obtained differences between 
his high- and low-anxiety groups under weak- 
shock and buzzer conditions, as well as under 
strong shock. Since either a shock or a buzzer 
was the signal to react on every trial, and since 
Ss were always notified of their reaction time 
in Wenar’s procedure, it would appear that 
these conditions are sufficiently anxiety arous- 
ing to elicit differences between clinical anxi- 
ety levels that were not obtained under the 
less threatening conditions of the present ex- 
periment. 


A more serious discrepancy with the present 
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findings and also with those of Wenar, how- 
ever, is a suggestion by Eriksen (4) that his 
results indicate that high-anxious Ss exhibit 
less generalization than low-anxious Ss. This 
inference is based, in turn, on his findings that 
hysteric Ss showed more generalization than 
psychasthenic Ss, and that there was E sig- 
nificant negative correlation between his hys- 
teria-minus-psychasthenia dimension and the 
manifest anxiety scale. Since Eriksen's sug- 
gestion is the direct opposite of the present 
findings, those of Wenar, and those reported 
by Hilgard, Jones, and Kaplan (7) that high- 
anxious Ss give more conditioned eyelid re- 
sponses to a generalized stimulus, it seems 
likely that the discrepancy suggested by his 
results may have been an artifact of the range 
of anxiety scores included in his experimental 
sample. It would also appear reasonable to 
note that the greater generalization shown by 
his hysteric Ss may well have resulted from 
their repressive tendencies producing greater 
inattention and consequently more false re- 
sponses. If such a relationship prevailed be- 
tween general responsiveness and hysteria, the 
positive relationship between anxiety and gen- 
eralization, demonstrated both for clinical 
ratings and the manifest anxiety scale in the 


present experiment, might well have been ob- 
scured and even reversed. 


SUMMARY 


The present study was concerned with the 
effects of anxiety upon stimulus generalization. 
It was hypothesized that the state inferred 
from manifest clinical symptoms of anxiety 
would show functionally similar motivational 
properties to the state of anxiety defined in 
terms of an implicit response that has been 
conditioned to situations involving noxious 
stimulation, It was predicted that both types 
of anxiety would exhibit the energizing proper- 
ties of a drive and therefore elevate response 
gradients of generalization. 


Seventy-two male psychiatric patients and 
an equal number of college students were di- 
vided into high-clinical-anxiety and low-clini- 
cal-anxiety subgroups by means of psychiatric 
ratings and a scale designed to measure anxiety 
in students. Variations in experimental anxi- 
ety were effected within each group by the use 
of two different intensities of shock and а 
buzzer. The Ss were trained to make a motor 
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reaction to a visual stimulus and then tested 
оп other stimuli differing from the training 
Stimulus in height. The amplitude and fre- 
quency of responses to these generalized stim- 
uli were employed as the measures of generali- 
zation. 

The results showed that the groups desig- 
nated as high in clinical anxiety showed sig- 
nificantly more generalization than the low- 
clinical anxiety groups under the strong-shock 
condition. No difference was found between the 
two levels of clinical anxiety for either the 
Weak-shock or buzzer condition. 

Markedly parallel results were obtained by 
the use of psychiatric ratings for differentiating 
the degree of clinical anxiety in the psychiatric 
Patients and by the use of a psychometric scale 
With the normal Ss. 

It was concluded that the heightened re- 
Sponsiveness of anxious individuals to a wide 
Tange of stimuli may be subsumed under the 
more general effects of increased drive upon 
Stimulus generalization, but that clinically de- 
fined anxiety is activated as a drive variable 
only when certain noxious cues are present. 
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years after the Second World War many college students who were vet- 
erans of savage fighting were amused by the antics of some faculty mem- 
bers who attempted to discipline them as if they were children. A stu- 
dent once told the author of a faculty member in a state teachers’ college 
who ordered him to stand out in the hall because he had apparently 
talked out of turn! After several such experiences, the veteran of the 
South Pacific decided to change his college! 

Disciplinary action should be taken, then, only if there is a real need. 
If students and faculty cannot come to close agreement on just what 
deeds merit disciplinary action, then the students are either immature 
individuals who have no sense of responsibility and no understanding of 
the rights of others, or the faculty are individuals who live in a faraway 
world of unreality that makes it impossible for them to understand that 
they are teaching modern-day youth in a modern college. In such a situa- 
tion students may be disciplined and controlled, but there will be little 
in the way of an education for democratic living. 

When there is a close and harmonious working relationship between 
personnel officers and student leaders, there will be some likelihood that 
disciplinary action will be a relatively rare affair. When disciplinary 
action is taken, there will be agreement between both students and faculty 
that there is a real need for such action. 

2. When disciplinary action is taken, the basic purposes will be con- 
sidered to be remedial rather than punitive. This will be emphasized by 
action rather than by the traditional "this is for your own good" attitude; 
which is nearly always shared only by those who are doing the disciplin- 
ing, never by those who are being disciplined. This obviously means that 
the whole question of campus discipline becomes the problem of pro- 
fessional personnel workers who are skilled students of human behavior 
rather than being taken over by campus policemen, who sometimes are 
too ineffective to hold any other type of position. If discipline is to be 
used, it will be a carefully thought-out part of a total job of remedial treat- 
ment, rather than an ill-considered punishment to protect the good name 
of the institution. In such a situation, personnel workers will remember 
that behavior is not an overnight affair, and while punishment may pre 
vent the immediate display of the frowned-upon behavior, it is unlikely 
that it will have any other effect. 

A police force may always be needed on a college campus, but surely 
the sort of education being experienced by a college community cannot be 
too effective if that community needs a larger police force, proportion- 
ately speaking, than does a similar-sized noncollege community. It is & 
function of all college personnel workers, including teachers, to do every" 
thing possible to help students to become responsible citizens who ате 
capable of self-government without the aid of a police force. Even if 
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punitive action must sometimes be taken with some students, no personal 
worker can take such action without a feeling of failure. Such action may 
be necessary to protect the community, but in the history of mankind 
there is no evidence to indicate that the recipient of punishment becomes 
a better citizen because of that punishment. Prevention first, remedial 
action if necessary—and, when that has failed, punitive action, as a last 
resort. 

8. The third principle is one that has often been repeated in this book. 
Jt is self-determination. The need for external discipline indicates that 
the goal of self-discipline, and therefore self-determination, has not been 
reached. Every college personnel worker must feel that it is his prime re- 
sponsibility to help each individual student to reach that stage of maturity 
where no external pressures are needed. 

Students should always be participants in any deliberations or decisions 
to be made on disciplinary problems. There is no doubt that modern 

+ institutions of higher learning are taking an increasingly enlightened at- 
titude toward the whole question of discipline. Williamson and Foley ** 
have emphasized a more modern attitude in their text on a counseling 
approach to the traditional disciplinary problems. Even here, however, 
the personnel workers who are quoted in their book too frequently sound 
like punitive and curative administrators rather than counselors. It is 
unfortunate, too, that some students have interpreted the title of this book 
to mean that the authors think of counseling and discipline as synonymous 
terms. It should be noted that in most of the cases in the appendix of the 
book the troubles of the students have gone beyond the preventive stage, 
and that the action taken is disciplinary, even though it may be thought 
of as remedial in nature. Placing a student on probation or having him 
detached from the institution may be necessary, but it is a punishment for 
having failed to live up to some requirement. It could be remedial; usually 
it is not. 

During an in-service training program, a committee of residence-hall 
personnel workers at the State College of Washington drafted a series of 


principles that are worthy of note: ** 


1. Prevention is better than cure. 
2. Handling of disciplinary cases should be an educative experience for all 


concerned. 

8. The rights of both the individual and the living group are considered. 

4. The establishment of traditions embodying good group and individual self- 
discipline should be encouraged. 


17 Williamson, E. G., and J. D. Foley, Counseling and Discipline, New York: Mc- 


Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. EL oci 
15 Unpublished report of a committce working under the direction of Norman Lange, 


Associate Dean of Students, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash., July, 1951. 
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5. The immediate responsibility for discipline is that of the living group. 

6. The definite discipline policies must be consistently followed. 

7. An objective attitude must be maintained by the committee or council 
handling breaches of discipline. 


8. Severe punishment should rarely be used, and then only as a last resort. 
9. Punishment should be a direct outgrowth of the breach. 


А modern approach to the whole question of student discipline on the 
campus emphasizes once again the key role that counseling assumes in all 
personnel services. Counseling is not disciplining, and counseling can 
hardly be effective if the purpose of the supposed counseling is to find 
out what crimes were committed by the student so that suitable punish- 
ment might be administered. Since discipline is practically always puni- 
tive, even though the punishment might result in positive growth, it may 
be more realistic to think of discipline as being what happens if the coun- 
seling process is ineffective. ТЕ students cannot be helped to become ra- 
tional then they may commit acts that require disciplinary action. Every 
attempt should be made to see that the disciplinary act is as much a learn- 
ing situation as possible, that the decision is made in consultation with 
the peer group of the student, and that the punishment should fit the 
offense. But even so it is still punishment, and the author is somewhat 
pessimistic as to the extent of the positive learning that occurs as a result 
of punishment. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


АП personnel workers would agree that students should take part in 
the administration of a program of student activities, Difficulties over the 
question of administration will almost certainly arise if students and 
faculty are jealous of each other's prerogatives, and each attempts to gain 
more power; if there is a lack of understanding of the role of both faculty 
and students in the administration of the activities; if either faculty or 
students are still at a point of immaturity such that they are incapable of 
responsible actions. 

Student government is usually represented by a student council and 
the authority that the council has is delegated by the administration, 
onnel officer, As long as the emphasis is ou 
à students and faculty working together, this 
е accepted as a not too unreasonable fact 
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ing out proposals and recommendations when they know from previous 
experience that they will be ignored. 

There is no particular administrative pattern that is superior for all 
institutions. It is generally more effective if the administration of student 
activities is in the hands of a committee consisting of both faculty and 
students. The faculty members should be individuals who understand the 
student point of view and are capable of working closely with the stu- 
dents. The student members may consist of students who have been 
elected from the entire student body or elected by the student council 
from their own members, who, in turn, have been elected by the entire 
student body. 

One of the many problems that will be considered by the administra- 
tive committee will be that of financing student activities, The two major 
issues on this question are: first, where to get the money and, secondly, 
how to distribute it. In many institutions it is believed that a general 
activities fee will increase school spirit and result in a greater participation 
in activities, on the theory that if the students have to pay for an activity 
they will be more likely to join it. On the other hand, many students re- 
sent such an indiscriminate fee, which penalizes the many students who 
have more important things to do than participate in student activities. 
The married student who works forty hours a week will not be too sym- 
pathetic toward paying a fee that he cannot afford for activities in which 
he cannot participate. When money for student activities is taken from 
the total funds of the institution, what is available for activities will then 
depend entirely on the financial state of the university. A football team 
is sometimes the major form of financial support for most student activities, 
nonathletic as well as athletic. 

Lack of money may affect student morale, and in most colleges and 
universities students are united in their displeasure with the lack of 
funds available for student activities. In the allocation of funds, how- 
ever, there is a more difficult problem, which often results in student 
groups being opposed to each other because of apparent favoritism in the 
matter of allocation of funds. This point of view was expressed in an edi- 
torial in the student newspaper at Clark University. The editor wrote: +° 


Why only 32.5% (of the student activities fund) is allotted to the non-athletic 
Organization is a question which is beyond the comprehension of this bewildered 
editor, Somehow, we feel that students are more concerned about the Players 
Club, the Year Book, the Scarlet, and the musical organizations than they are 
about how the victoryless soccer team is going to do against East Cupcake to- 
morrow. 

We feel that the amount of money to be divided among these non-athletic or- 


19 Editorial in The Clark Scarlet, Vol. XXV, No. 6, Oct. 28, 1949. 
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ganizations is inadequate. We also feel that the method of division leaves much 
to be desired. At the meeting of the fund committee each organization is repre- 
sented by one or more students. Each student representative states his budget and 
asks for a certain amount of money. Every other student, recognizing that if one 
group gets money, his own organization may get correspondingly less, is quick 
to jump on his rivals. It may not necessarily follow, but it seems to us that the 
committee itself cannot help but be influenced by the amount of discussion and 
protest raised about any request. Perhaps this is as it should be, but it is too easy 


for all other organizations to gang up on one—cut that one to the bone—and to 
thereby make up their own deficits. It is far too easy. 


The state of affairs described by this student editor is not unusual, but 
it does indicate that the students have not yet achieved a point of maturity 
where they will be concerned with the justness of all the appropriations 
rather than merely with the amount of the appropriation for the activity 
that they represent. Students should play a major role in the developing 
of a plan for the just allocation of whatever funds are available. Once the 
students have decided upon a method of distribution, that is the way the 
money should be distributed without faculty interference, Certain limita- 
tions may have to be set down originally, and the students should be made 
aware of these limitations. As long as the students operate within them, 
however, the responsibility for the spending of the money, and what hap- 
pens as a result, should be a student responsibility, Young people cannot 
learn responsibility by being continually protected from the results of 
their own errors. 

Another sore point to be faced by 
dent activities is the question of restr 
some years since Strang 
pation is a counseling, 
majority of colleges th 
various arbitrary mea 


а student-faculty committee on stu- 
ictions on participation. It has been 
* stated that “the regulation of student partici- 
rather than an administrative problem,” but a large 
roughout the country still restrict participation by 
ns. It is rather conflicting to talk about individual 
differences and then to set up an arbitrary rule to be used for all stu- 
dents in making decisions on the question of participation in student 
activities. A student activities committee should not regulate participation 
in activities, but it should act to soe that participation is decided on ап 
individual rather than on a group basis. Some students participate more 
than they should, but what usually happens is that the very students who 
would benefit most from participation are those who are not allowed 19 
participate because of low academic grades. It would appear to be far 
more logical to emphasize the participation of many students for growth 
rather than to place the greater stress on the restriction of the few who 
tend to overdo participation. Even with these students, however, it may 


20 Strang, Ruth, Grou 
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be that in the long run their learning will be greater and more meaning- 
ful, considering their total personality, than if an attempt is made to re- 
strict their participation in activities and increase their academic achieve- 
ment. 

A recent study ?' regarding participation in extracurricular activities 
by the undergraduate students at the Boston University School of Educa- 
tion gave some rather surprising results. The study indicated that (1) 
participation was not dependent on the students' commuter status, (2) 
freshmen participated the least in extracurricular activities, sophomores 
and juniors the most, (3) physical-education students participated prac- 
tically not at all in school and university club activities, while over two- 
thirds of the elementary and secondary students were active participants 
in such activities. 

А third problem that must be faced by a student-activities committee 
is the administration of student discipline. It is assumed that everything 
possible will be done to see that student problems never get to the dis- 
ciplinary stage but are treated as difficulties that may be alleviated by 
effective counseling. The personnel worker who performs as the counselor 
should not be a member of an administrative disciplinary committee, 
although he may make recommendations as to what action should be taken 
by the committee. There are problems, however, that are disciplinary 
problems. Some are serious and some are minor. Many of the problems 
that are viewed by a disciplinary committee should never have got to that 
committee. The student should simply have been referred to a counselor. 
Such incidents as throwing water bags out of dormitory windows, inso- 
lence in classrooms, and so on are obviously minor difficulties that require 
the services of a counselor rather than a disciplinarian. There are ob- 
viously good reasons for such behavior, and the housing administrators 
should become concerned with the causes of the behavior. Their objective 
should be the same as that of the counselor, who will be concerned with 
helping the student to determine the reasons for his actions so that he may 
learn to satisfy himself in a more socially acceptable manner. 

There are some incidents which may result in placing the student on 
probationary status or detaching him from the institution. While such in- 
cidents may be the business of a disciplinary committee, the services of 
a counselor are obviously necessary to help the student to adjust to a dis- 
turbing situation. 

In a situation where several students have been apprehended by the 
campus police while engaged in extreme sexual deviations, a disciplinary 

21 Furlani, Paul Joseph, and Robert Gerard Hasson, Ап Evaluation of the Extra- 


curricular Activities of Four Hundred and Six Boston University School of Education 
Students in Relation to the Four-Year Teacher Training Program, unpublished Master's 


thesis, Boston University, 1952. 
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committee should know what it is supposed to do, and it should also have 
some procedural plan to guide it in whatever action is to be taken. Policy 
should be something that has been planned before an incident occurs, and 
it should not be a spur-of-the-moment decision. It is obvious that in this 
phase of the work of the disciplinary committee the students should play 
a major role. The policies to be followed by the committee should be ones 
that have received the consideration of a group of both faculty and stu- 
dents. In such deliberations students and faculty should have an equal 
voice. There is some question, however, about the role of the students in 
the administrative aspect of the committee's work. The automatic inclu- 
sion of students is not necessarily a completely satisfactory solution of 
this problem, since the history of student action in the judicial function 
is not too happy. Yet on the other hand, it does not seem completely 
reasonable to accept students as worthy and responsible individuals and 
yet hold from them the experiences in the humility that must be learned 
by all those who are to perform in the role of judge. If students are 
allowed to be in a position where they are judging their fellow students, 
they should have already shown some capacity in the matter of self- 
government. Ап attitude on the part of the administration of "responsibility 
once you have proven yourself" would seem to be a much happier one 
than that of simply indicating that students generally are too immature 
and therefore cannot be allowed to participate in the administrative func- 
tioning of the discipline committee. Some personnel workers feel that the 
administration, through the president or dean, should reserve the right 
to veto any committee decision on disciplinary matters. In actual practice 
this may be a wise provision, and yet it means that the administration feels 
that it must have a certain authority so that it can overrule the decisions 
of students. This again indicates a distrust of their capacity. As a prac 
tical expedient this might be a good step, but it does mean that students 
are still being considered as irresponsible individuals who need the con- 
trolling hand of the adult as they move forward. If this hand is still needed 
when an individual has lived for twenty or more years, one might be ex- 
cused for feeling that his education has been somewhat incomplete. 

If students are capable of self-government in dormitories, they should 
be capable of the same degree of self-government in other aspects of their 
university life. If students have not already learned self-control in their 
twelve years of public education, it is the task of institutions of higher learn- 
ing to work continually to develop young people whose degree of inde- 
pendence is such that they are capable of self-control. Only such people 
are capable of being responsible citizens in a free and democratic society 
where the only real and lasting form of control is the control that еа© 
citizen is able to exert over his own behavior. 


APPENDIX 1 Memorandum to Faculty Advisers 
оп Withdrawals 


To: All faculty members 
Евөм: Dugald S. Arbuckle 
Susyecr: Withdrawals 

Following is a list of freshmen, sophomores, and juniors who have withdrawn from 
the School of Education between September, 1951, and February, 1952. The first 
column after the name indicates the reason for withdrawal, or one of the contributing 
factors in the student’s withdrawal. A blank space means that there is no information 
available as to why the student withdrew from the school. The second column indicates 
the name of the adviser of the withdrawing student. 

It may be noted that of the 47 withdrawals, 21 withdrew from the physical-education 
program, 13 withdrew from the secondary-education program, and 13 withdrew from 
the elementary-education program. When this is compared with the original enrollment 
of the fall of 1951, it means that the freshman class suffered a loss of 12 per cent, the 
sophomore class 14 per cent, and the junior class 7 per cent. In areas of study, the 
physical-education section suffered a loss of 12 per cent, the secondary section 10 
per cent, and the elementary section 7 per cent. 

The students listed as follows were registered in the School of Education in September, 
1951, but are not now registered as full-time students. 


Freshmen Reason Adviser Sophomores Reason Adviser 
Alden, Joan ..... Tooyoung Miller Abel, A. B. ..... Part-time Miller 
Atkins, P. М. ... Drafted Miller Abotson, Joan . . . Part-time Miller 
Amory, James .......... Miller Aikson, M. ..... Other college Crossley 
Bats, us ous vs Service Miller Almson, Merrill .Too young Wylie 
Barton, Mary ... Married Pronovost Barker, Joseph . . Other college Miller 
Birrell, H. ...... Money Pronovost  Barkson, Н. ....Money Wylie 
Blackton, M. .... Took job Pronovost David, Marion .. Money Miller 
Bolton, А....... Detached Miller Dearson, H. ....Money Gunn 
Burrows, A, .... Money Pronovost Dario, Francis .. Detached Syer 
Haldane, В. .... Wifeinarmy Pronovost Doyle, T. ...... Detached Sluder 
Henry, Mary .......... Miller Eikan, John ....Money Wylie 
Hinden, R. ..... Personal Wylie GEES, Be чаза» uie Syer 
Holt, William . . . Part-time Miller 
Igor E, ши. Part-time Sluder 
JESON X, assess vane Sluder 


Jones, F. .......S.P.R. Sluder 
Jardin, Р....... Service Sluder 
Karam, Е....... Service Miller 
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APPENDIX 2 Interview Card Used by Admission 
Counselors 


Name 


First Middle 
Address 


Number Strect 


City or Post Office State 
School 


Н. $. Course of study Date of grad. 


Other educational experience 


Activities since graduation 


Military service Entry date 


AILISHHAINO NOISOH 


Discharge date 


Address 


Number Street 


City or Post Office 
School 


H. S. Course of study Date of grad. 


(Not to be filled in by candidate) 
Interest 


Prof. Plans. 
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Catalogue 
School record 
Tests 


Employment 

Extracurricular 

Interest 

Prof. plans 

Recommendations 
Int. C. 


Catalogue 
Pictorial 
Monograph 
Other 


Appendix 2 


(Not. to be filled in by candidate) 
Other 


(Not to be filled in by candidate) 
Application 


Transcript 
Scholarship 


Application 


Date 


School Record 
Tests 
Extracurricular 


Recommendations 
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APPENDIX 4 Admission Counselors Confidential 
Report 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 


Name Street 
INestetob Parent scis vans gas eoa vae tai nrk ett Qr cerne SS d 
Church Preference .................. 
Birthplace ............. Date of Birth ........ Height ........ Weight .. 
My investigation indicates that this girl’s health is: Superior ........ ‚ Good 
Average ........ , Fair ‚ Poor . 
Color of eyes is: ................ ЗАРА у... ге ere гез а 
Ido .... do not .... recommend this applicant for favorable consideration by the 
Board of Admissions. 
Medical blanks should .... should not .... be sent. Date ................ 
Scholarship: Poor .... Бак... Average .... Good .... Superior ..... Rank ..... 
Citizenship: Poor .... Fair .... Average .... Good .... Superior ..... Size of 
Iss а 
Stephens College is her first . . . -, Second ...., third .... choice. 


She will enter Stephens as a: Senior ..., Junior .. <, Sophomore ... September, 19.... 


February, 19.... 
She plans to attend Stephens College: 1 КЫТ, E.. uu. „Жу. ciscus 
Her occupational interest is: 


Suggestions to adviser: 
1. General field of interests: 


2. Special interests: 


3. Necessity for full transfer credit: 
She plans to work at Stephens ....... Secretary ...., Library ...., Dining Room.... 
Yes or No 


List all extraclass activities (in and out of school) in which this student has participated 
during her high-school experience, including offices held. 


[on reverse of sheet] 

1. Personal evaluation: Poor Fair Average Good 
Appearance ui 
Health and vigor 
Courtesy 
Cooperation 
Adaptability 
Self-confidence 


Superior 
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Аррепйїх 4 


Expression Euge эе GGR 
Dependability 
Intelligence 

Initiative 

Enthusiasm and industry 
Interest and aptitudes 


Emotional stability eet a 
Social adjustment ee 
2. Needs: 


8. Family background: 
Name of parents 
Home 
Financial status 
Parents' education 
Sibling education 


4. Social background: 
Personal freedom 
Dates 
Camp experience 
Work experience 
Handicaps 


General comments: 
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APPENDIX 6 Interview Card Used by Admission 
Counselors 


Middlo 


Number 


City or Post Ollice State 
School 


Н. S. Course of study Date of grad. 


Other educational experience 


Activities since graduation 


ALISUZAINN NOLSOS 


Military service Entry date 


Branch Discharge date 


(Not to bo filled in by candidato) 
Catalogue Other Application 


School record 
Tests Date 


Employment 

Extracurricular 

Interest 

Prot, Plans 

Recommendations 
In. C, (Intellectual Curiosity) 
Ob. (Objectives) 
At — (Attitude) 
E. English) 
V. & M. (Voice and Manner) 
App. Appearance) 
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APPENDIX 9 Orientation Evaluation Form 


EVALUATION OF THE PETERBORO TRIP 


Would you please indicate below your reaction to some of the activities you recently 
experienced at Peterboro Camp by placing a check mark at the appropriate place. Your 
comments will help us in planning next year's activities, We would appreciate any extra 
comments you may wish to make. 


Very Satisfactory Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 
‚ The bus trip 


. The food 

. The sleeping accommodations 

. The talks by upperclassmen 

‚ The talks by faculty 

. The camp fire 

- The organized athletic events 

- The nonorganized athletic events 
- The evening dancing 

10. The trip as a whole 

Comments: 


© oo -1 O Ot со мн 
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APPENDIX 10 Newsletter to Applicants 


Boston University Student Life at 
Newsletter Boston University 
Vol. IV, No. 3, August, '52 


Dear Student of Boston University: 

Our Newsletter is part of the orientation material and of the many ideas put before 
you in the hope that they will be helpful to you in many ways as you become acquainted 
With Boston University. The University is actually made up of many Schools and Col- 
leges, each one with a particular responsibility in higher education, each with its own 
faculty, student government, activities, social events, and interests. Although you will 
find your deepest loyalty to your own School or College, you will discover true greatness 
in the University as a whole and will develop loyalty to it. 

Here you will find the best educational interest, high standards, distinguished schol- 
415, excellent equipment, and an atmosphere in which you can learn much. I hope 

at you will become well acquainted with the traditions and customs in Boston Uni- 
Versity and will help to enrich, create and enhance them. If you go beyond a minimum 
Interest, you will develop a life-long affection for your school. 

May this be the beginning of a satisfying educational experience for you. Be assured 
of my personal desire for your welfare, and of the interest of the administration and 
the faculty of the entire University in you. 

ith my best wishes alfvays, I am 
Cordially yours, 
Навогр C. Case, President 


Hi 


Now that you have chosen to join us, we want to help you to get settled. 
ош older dogs aren't going to give you a pep talk on what to work for in class and 
Pers activities; that decision will be entirely yours. You will find that it isn't necessary 
Een E ai between studies and activities since we believe the latter to be an important 
leds educational experience. 55 . . . 
eli ed herein is a sample of our activities, services, and history with what we 
ve will be some helpful suggestions. 
004 luck! Our welcome mat is out for you. 


First Daze 


i i Very first few weeks of school will be rough because everything is so new. It 
When is for the frosh unacquainted with the campus to know where to go when, and 
поо ide do what. You will find your college catalogue an invaluable aid, and it is a 
ben ea to have it with you during registration. | 
Prompt, new student will have several appointments to keep for various purposes. 
well мере in keeping them is essential. Failure to do so will ball up your schedule as 
calm d of the already overloaded and harassed administration. Above all, keep 
don't lose your sense of humor. 
History 


hot back in 1839, the first of the 16 Schools and Colleges of Boston University was 
ed. In 1869 the University was granted its charter. 
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292, Student Personnel Services in Higher Education 


Among the many “firsts” of the University are the distinctions of being the first 
completely organized University in the world to admit women to all its Colleges on full 
equality with men, and the first institution to make arrangements for intercontinental 
systems of study. Among the many outstanding men who have served the University 
was Alexander Graham Bell, who invented the telephone while on our faculty. 


Today, New England’s largest University is dedicated to serving the needs of our 
society. 


Student Organizations 


You will find that extracurricular activities are an integral part of a well-rounded 
educational program. In addition to giving us an opportunity to put into practice some 
of the ideas we develop in the classroom, broadening our outlook and enriching our 
interest, they provide us with an opportunity to develop intelligent leadership for 
wholesome community living. 

At Boston U., the large and diverse program enables each of us to find a number of 
activities in which we wish to participate. рох’т FALL INTO A RUT! Investigate various 
groups before deciding where to expend your efforts. 


Academic Program 


The most important thing we do at school, naturally, is attend classes. Most of them 
last 50 minutes. Be alert and attentive in these sessions. You'll find it’s fun to learn, 
and it will pay when you study for finals. 

You'll soon become acquainted with your profs. Learn their names and titles so you 
can address them properly. If you cooperate you'll find that they will want to help 
you, so feel free to ask their advice any time. 


. 
Grades are a measure of your progress; therefore, it is necessary for you to make 
the best possible record while in school, 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


First-rate athletic teams have been and will continue to be produced at Boston U. 
Our football team was ranked 16 in the nation in the final AP poll last year. Our hockey 
team was ranked first in the east by the writers, coaches, and players. Our track team 
has won the Eastern and NEAAU titles the past two years. 

Our home football games are played in Fenway Park, the home of the Red Sox, and 
you will receive free tickets to all of these games as well as many other University events. 

We also have an ever growing program of minor and intramural sports. 


University Services 


Before you're here long, you'll discover University services which are indisponsable 
in making life run more smoothly. You won't have to run downtown if you need a three- 
cent stamp, pencil, or flu shot. Competent counsel and help on any problem—personal, 
veteran or classroom—is available. The University will help you work your way through 
college and then help you find a job afterwards. Some of the major services are place 


ment, counseling, and health. These and other services are for your benefit and it is to 
your advantage to utilize them to their full potentiality. 


Religious Activities 


Boston University has an extensive religious program for all who wish to participate. 
In addition to the Dean of the Chapel, there аге Chaplains serving the three major faiths. 
There are also various organizations: Brotherhood Council (Interfaith), Hillel (Jews 
ish), Newman Club (Catholic), Christian Association, and Protestant Clubs. Thus, ? 
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full program of religious activities is sponsored by the University and is designed to meet 
your personal and religious needs. 
You will also find that the local churches and synagogues supplement the campus 
program. 
Living Equipment 
While we couldn't begin to suggest a complete wardrobe, here are a few suggestions 
Which should prove helpful. 


SNAPPY TERRIER COEDS 


this for 

A tailored suit Date, class, church 
Smooth dress, hat, heels, hose, gloves Teas, dances, etc. 
Jeans, plaid shirt Sports participation, picnics 
TOP Docs 

А this for 
Suit, shirt, tie Dances, church 
Sport jacket, tie, shirt Class, informal parties 
Old clothes Exercise, rallies 


Social Activities 

There are a number of major and minor events in which you will want to participate. 
You will find most of them well publicized in various ways but it is a good idea to read 
the Boston University News (free student newspaper) each week for full details. 

At various times during the first few days there will be different events sponsored 
for the freshmen. You should go to everything, even if your feet do hurt and your nerves 
are frayed. The sooner you become acquainted with your fellow students and your new 
Surroundings, the sooner you'll be at home at Boston U. 


THIS EDITION OF THE NEWSLETTER PREPARED BY SCARLET KEY, STUDENT HONORARY 
ACTIVITIES SOCIETY, FOR THE FRESHMEN ORIENTATION COMMITTEE AND THE 
OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 


APPENDIX ll Sophomore Interviews 


Name Date 


Interviewing Committee 


Four characteristics are noted below. Check the answer which best describes the student 
with regard to each of these characteristics and add апу pertinent specific comments. 


Yes No Comment 
I. Generally, the degree of his participation 
twas satisfactory. — 
Does he make a forceful presentation? — 


Does he grasp opportunities to present his 
beliefs? 

Can he present his ideas without appearing 
to monopolize the conversation? 

Does he contribute more than the student 
who speaks only when spoken to? 

Is his contribution of some importance? 


| ||| 


||| 


IL His general appearance was satisfactory. 
He dresses with good taste. 
His posture is good. 
His clothes are well arranged. 
His dress is clean. 
His dress is appropriate. 


Ш. His poise was satisfactory. 
He enters actively into the discussion. 
He appears to be at ease. 
He has a pleasant attitude, 
He appears to enjoy the interview. 


HET T | 


IV. His speech was satisfactory. 
Can he be heard easily? 
Can he be understood easily? 
Is his pronunciation acceptable? 
Is his grammar correct? 
Is his voice pleasant? 


V. 


ааш БЕ 
РОМИ ва 
Зара а 
ое веке я да. Ф 
РИ MES 
NS № 
и = ан 
"LS ee 
к Ur ME 
ПРИ 
ий ee На 
CURRO: кы 
PESE ИЕ 
NNNM ж 
Е НЕ. 
ae A 
ape 
MEN ELE: -0- 
EIER КОНЕ 
Recommended for special speech test. —— 


LEE A TPT 


||| 


General 
Does the individual have any mannerisms, 


ight 
Characteristics, or qualities which migh 
interfere with his success as a teacher? Please 


note. 
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APPENDIX 12 Junior Interviews 


Full Name 


Interviewing Committee 


Year of Graduation 
Date 


(Last) (Middle) (First) 


Check the answer which best describes the student with regard | end in A 
teristics noted below. Add any pertinent and specific comments. Please 
ments, especially the last two under "Speech. 


Y. 


п. 


ш. 


IV. н 


Does th 
terfere 


His general professional attitude appears to be 

Satisfactory. 

луш of Education was his first choice for а 
college education. 

He intends to be a teacher. | 

He has a reasonably clear concept of the job of 
the teacher. 

He indicates that major decisions have already 
been made. | 

He believes їп the importance of teaching as a 
Profession. | 

He gives satisfactory indications of leadership 

qualities, N 

He is aware of courses related to his future posi- 
tion. 

He can present his ideas clearly and without ap- 
pearing to monopolize the conversation. 

He can make а forceful presentation. | 
Не can listen to others’ ideas without appearing 
dogmatic and narrow. | 
He believes that the teacher should aid in bring- 
ing about positive social changes. | 

© can grasp opportunities to present his beliefs. 

He shows satisfactory insight into current educa- 
tional problems, | 

€ is aware of the major issues of the day in the 
world of education. 

е gives indications of logical ideas with regard 
to these problems. 

e shows some insight into the methods of at- 
tacking these problems. 

€ shows some understanding of the problems of 
teacher training. 

is speech was satisfactory. 

Can he be understood easily? 

Can he be heard easily? 

Is his Pronunciation acceptable? 

5 his grammar correct? 

Is his voice pleasant? . 
Реесһ satisfactory for practice teaching without 

further check. 

“commended for special speech test. 

General 


With his success as a teacher? uo note. 
99 


Yes 


No 


Comment 


| 


| 


| 


ИН 


| ||| 


| 


Ш 


€ individual have any mannerisms, characteristics, or qualities which might 


APPENDIX 18 Instructions with Regard to 
Interviews for New Students 


Two types of students are being interviewed—freshmen and transfers. The pur- 
pose of the freshmen interviews is socialization and orientation, and the chief concern 
of the faculty committees should be to make the student feel at home and to give him 
at least the beginning of a realization that the School of Education is concerned with 
him as a complete person rather than as an intellectual entity. This interview is not a 
cross-examination, but rather a mutual get-together for the benefit of the students and 
the faculty. Many students will probably feel they are being "examined," and the 
committees should attempt to dispel this notion. In these interviews the students 
should find out something about the faculty members and the school, and committee 
members should answer more questions than they ask. The conversation may run in 
any direction that the student may choose, and faculty members should attempt to see 
that the students do get something out of the interview. 

The purpose of the transfer interviews, in addition to orientation, is to note specific 
items, such as degree of participation, dress, poise, and speech, so that immediate 
remedial action may be taken if it is deemed necessary, 

The committees are provided with two forms—one for freshmen and one for trans- 
fers. Will the chairman of each committee see that a form for cach student is returned 
to me? Unless there are very definite characteristics that should be noted, the freshmen 
forms should be merely checked indicating the presence of the student and returned 
to the Personnel Office. The transfer forms should be filled out as indicated. 

Three students will be interviewed by a committee of three faculty members for 


onc-half hour. The faculty member whose name appears first acts as chairman of the 
committee. 


permissive atmosphere so that the 
ishes. It is desirable that the conversation be 
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APPENDIX 18 Employer Information Card. Used 
in Placement Office 


Boston University Placement Service койша 
Institution or Compan Dite 
Address — Telephone... — — —— 
Business 
Person to Interview Title АЕ 
е DATE 2. DATE 3. == 
Position BosiTION mE 


MANO HAN Qj 

WOMAN AGE WOMAN AGE АЦЕ 
EXPERIENCE а EXPERIENCE [experience 
ADVANCEMENT ADVANCEMENT ADVANCEMENT 
SALARY SALARY 
See Ам 

SPECIAL SALA SPECIAL ENTS 
REQUIREMENTS - REQUIREMENTS REQUIRE 


[ 


DATE APPLICANTS RECOMMENDED _ BY RESULT 


Remarks; 
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APPENDIX 19 Information Form Used by Teachers 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Please use this form to record any information you feel free to contribute to our 
cumulative record on any of your students. 


Name of Student Course # 


— 


Date 


Instructor —— 


Comments: 


Recommendations or Suggestions: 
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APPENDIX 20 


АБББ auos ves 
Acrey, Jane ....... 
Alcott, Mary ...... 
Amount, John 
Asley, James 
Baker, Peter 


Chinley, Harold : у н 
Crock, Betty Ann .. 
Crowther, Marie. 


ауе, Roy 
aw, Earnest 


Information Form on Т eachers 
Freshman Advisees 


Adviser Category 


Miller 
Miller 
Read 
Miller 
Miller 
Wylie 
Wylie 
Miller 
Crossley 
Murphy 
Crossley 
Crossley 
Crossley 
Murphy 
Murphy 
Murphy 
Crossley 
Read 
Gunn 
Miller 
Crossley 
Irwin 


„1А 
. А 


Name 


Erve, Mary ....... 
Farley, Grace ..... 
Farr, Matilda ..... 
Ferry, Tony ...... 
Field, Ruth ....... 
КӨЙ, T; wo car 0555 
Gall, Mary Ann ... 
Galley, J. 
Gamell, W. ....... 
Garry, Earnestine . . 
Gate, Herbert ..... 
Gore, Quentin .... 
Gordon, Mary ..... 
Gouley, Hilda ..... 
Graham, Patricia .. 
Grand, George .... 
Haye, Gregory .... 
Healdey, Peter .... 
Hilton, S. ........ 
Ibertson, Mary .... 
Irwington, J. .. 


Jones, J. P. -+++ 
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Adviser Category 


Gunn 
Gunn S 
Irwin I 


Crossley . AI 
Read 


Miller I 
Miller 

Miller S 
Crossley I 


Crossley . IA 
Miller . АГ 
Irwin : 
Miller I 
Gunn ‘ 
Crossley 5 
Crossley . ІА 


Miller I 
Miller . AI 
Miller 

Sluder si 
Sluder 

Miller а 


APPENDIX 21 Statement of Client 


Much has been written by Rogers and counselors of the Rogerian school about the 
advantages of the nondirective approach to counseling. Perhaps someone in the odd 
position of struggling through the difficult adjustments necessary for becoming nondi- 
rective in his contacts with students and with others who come to him with problems, 
on the one hand, and also undergoing therapeutic treatment of a directive nature on 
the other hand, may be able to list some reactions to directive methods. These methods 
seem to have presented blocks and built up resistance that might have been avoided 
if nondirective methods had been maintained, or at least used more extensively, in 
order to help readjustment proceed at a faster rate. It certainly takes every ounce of 
control a human being can muster to keep from pouring out advice that seems from 
the vantage point of experience, maturity, and accumulated odd bits of intellectual 
information to be of infinite value; to refrain from prying questions that satisfy our intel- 
lectual fascination of diagnosing each intricate pattern of personality, or even from al- 
lowing one's attention to wander into this field; to overcome the habit of a lifetime of 
casually answering the intellectual content in all conversations; to believe in the neces- 
sity and rightness of accepting with understanding the full expression of all feeling; 
which is so contrary to the admonitions of our forefathers who cry “Control!”; and to 
change our set patterns of moralizing and judging each human action and feeling by 
some arbitrary standard that we, in our Jehovah role, consider only “right” behavior. 
Is it worth the struggle? Is it really necessary? In looking at my own reactions to the 
directive techniques of a specialist who has spent a quarter of a lifetime preparing her- 
self to handle personalities, there can be no other answer but a hearty “Aye.” 

Therapeutic specialists know far more than does a mere layman about adjustment 
patterns that develop and how that development occurs, but no one but the individual 
concerned has been through the intricate pattern of experience that formulated his 
personality, and it is he who has to go through the disruptive experience of reorganizing 
that personality. Many ways of helping this process have been found, ranging in length 
of time from psychoanalysis, which may take years of daily contacts, to nondirective 
therapy, which takes probably a maximum of six months of weekly interviews, with à 
degrees of variation in methods in between. Evaluation of the success of these methods 
is difficult since we are dealing with Personalities, and the forces that work for ап‹ 
against change cannot be put on a balance sheet and measured in figures. There 15 
also no satisfactory method of balancing the efficacy of therapeutic methods at various 
depths of disturbance. Though psychiatrists cry “Hands off!” to therapeutic counselors 
who meddle with deep neuroses, the fact remains that nondirective therapy has made 
it possible for extreme neurotics to take their place in society in a way acceptable t9 
society and to themselves in far less time than have most other therapeutic methods. 
So, to leave the realm of polysyllabic intellectualization, may I present my reactions (0 
some of the directive techniques I have bad "used on me" in the course of therapy ze 
theorize that perhaps readjustment might have taken place more quickly if nondirectivé 
techniques had been used completely—or at least more extensively. i 

In the early days of therapy, when I went to a psychiatrist because I could no 10086 
deny the inevitability of having to leave my wife and was completely incapable ? 
facing all this action would mean, therapeutic interviews consisted of patient-center a 
release of feeling, a frantic search for some other solution, and preparation to face 
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result. This method continued later to a larger extent, with interpretations, intellectual 
information, necessary direct help in environmental manipulation, and other psycho- 
therapeutic techniques brought into the basic patient-centered relationship in a manner 
in which, in retrospect, I followed my own course of readjustment. This was so ham- 
pered by circumstance that I doubt if it could have proceeded much faster. Perhaps 
Pure nondirective therapy might have sped progress at this stage, but the precarious 
neurotic balance that I had developed in my marriage was so completely shaken and 
50 many practical complications appeared afterward that it is difficult to judge this 
Stage of therapy and say what pure nondirective techniques might have accomplished. 
It was last winter, when I came to a standstill, that the doctor took matters into 
er own hands and stated that it would now be necessary to use different techniques, 
exploring by use of free association my childhood recollections, dreams, fantasies, 
ete. and to dig down to the basic difficulty with Freudian techniques. This method 
15 often very productive, and in my case it might have been more effective if combined 
with patient-centered therapy on occasions when I had something on my mind that 
felt I could develop and work out in my own way. 
The first reaction to the doctor’s assumption of responsibility was one of relief. 
knew I had to go on but could not face it, and it was a relief to hand over the re- 
Sponsibility, which I had previously considered much more a two-way proposition. 
his certainly increased my dependency on her and made the struggle even harder 
When I came to realize that actually I had to do a great deal completely alone to 
Prepare myself for the planned interviews and that she did not have the solution 


all tied up in a pretty bundle. Once the therapeutic procedure was begun, I had the 
feel as either patted on the back with a “good 


ing each time I left an interview that I wa c 
Оу or sent away with а “tch-tch, naughty boy,” depending on how well I had fol- 
| all this feeling 


| lowed along with the next step of the procedure. It seems to me that е 
cannot be the best way to develop toward maturity—I would feel she was right— She 

Must be because she knows, and there must be something wrong with me since I 

cannot do what she wants.” Often I would run to someone to whom I could talk about 

teo interview in an effort to find out what the doctor was after, or run home ша 

"e tific state of resentment and feeling of being torn to pieces against my will. This was 
возев worse because intellectually much of the time 1 knew what she was after 

á "S unable to give it to her, which made me fecl I was being uncooperative—and 

i Ad boy.” Surely the creation of this feeling of being a child who has to do as he 

5 told or Бе punished cannot be the best way to help an individual become independent. 

о In trying to work on this fecling with the doctor, I brought it up at the beginning 

in |. interview, It was accepted and pointed out as a pattern that had been going 

Я От some time and then dropped and the “plan” pushed with no result. This often 
аррепе when there was some such area I wanted to explore. When a plan is under- 
кы it seems to me that it should be kept completely flexible and open to any prob- 
кеп а patient considers predominant. Another technique which resulted in Hore EA 
Ment and resistance came up when I did finally have a chance to explore this feeling 


dependency, but before I had a chance to work it through the doctor tried to 


ving in the positive element with, “You sound like a little boy,” and “Do you want 
ery confused 


atte їп one?” This involved a long argument about my answer, а v 
wi MPE to get on the same track, and more lecturing and questioning, and ended 
to d ny remarking at the end of the interview, “I don't understand what this has 
< o with my terrific drive for independence.” It seems that this was what she had 
“ 2 trying to get at, but I had been so blocked I could not see it but had gone on 
ble rate to the same conclusion. What good does it do to push and pull? By 
ring on one's own one can reach something, but if the therapist feels he has 
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to give one all the answers it just makes it that much harder and sometimes completely 
blocks any satisfactory conclusion because of the resentment of the therapist's refusal 
to accept the negative attitude expressed. It helps to recognize ambivalence but not to 
push the positive when one is still wrapped up in the negative. It is often easy in such a 
situation to take refuge in the intellectual, leaving the emotional hanging and unex- 
plored, and not understood. 

When interpretation is considered necessary in a planned interview, as was the 
case here, and the therapist is watching the clock and wants to get his sermon in, 
the patient does not have a chance to fully explore his feelings. Such exploring seems 
to me to be a more important use of the time—if the therapist has any faith in the 
patient. This also seems to be an excellent example of a foolish question given a stock, 
intellectual answer that forces one from the emotional into the intellectual. The im- 
portance of facing problems emotionally is, of course, stressed, but if the therapist 
maintains his prerogative of jumping from the emotional to the intellectual in interpre- 
tation, it seems that, again, the patient is forced to toss back and forth in a pattern that 
does not follow his drive to work out a solution or to leave it when a temporary block 
is reached. It is satisfying to me to have the intellectual interpretation, sometimes even 
before it can be accepted— but it should be given clearly and concisely after the problem 
has been worked through emotionally. The therapist was quick to reprimand me for 
an intellectualized answer, but less intellectualization on the part of the therapist might 
help to create an atmosphere in which the problem can be worked through emo- 
tionally. 

Another technique, which is actually more planning and prearranging of steps, 15 for 
the doctor to seize upon a casual remark at the beginning of an interview as a possib В 
point of departure toward а desired goal, without deciding first whether or not this 15 
actually an area that is ready to be explored. What good does it do, other than pre- 
senting the possibility of an area to be investigated, to push something that draws ап 
absolute blank in the patient? It may be that the doctor knows best what should be 
done, but this procedure is useless unless the patient knows and accepts the solution. 
Permit, or perhaps even force, the patient to take the lead. The doctor's association 0 
ideas may not be the same as the patient's. 

Encouragement is another technique that seems to halt exploration in an area 
where excessive negative reaction from some shock might later give way to а self- 
realization of the pattern of reactions and an objective picture of the pros and cons 
of the situation. For example, instead of letting me explore my own reaction to losing 
my job, the doctor greeted me with a long, objective, intellectual dissertation on my 
accomplishments, and on the impossibility of my expecting to get along in a militaristic 
regime when I refused to compromise my own standards and completely follow p 
ventional techniques. This was accepted enough to pull me through—but doesn't this 
type of treatment ask for more dependence? Doesn't it force one to go running ы 
pat on the back instead of looking for strength within oneself to face shocks, then 
balance them objectively after one has worked through the emotional impact? Couldnt 
the full expression of the reaction to a shock of this kind lead to some genuine insig? 
and growth? Moreover, practicing such tactics the therapist is likely to present а picture 
of the patient which is not necessarily the patient's, and in the setup of judge pe 
superior person versus manipulated child, the child cannot help but think again, ие 
knows best, he knows me better than I do." But does he? There's a big differenc? 
between knowing one has done the best he can and feeling he has, and when pp 
forced into an intellectual analysis of his problem, it does not help the way he t 
There are times when encouragement—concise, objective pointing out of improveme? 
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—can help when life is completely black, but such a circumstance would be one in 
which anyone would probably compromise techniques to this extent. 

To sum it all up, it would seem that when a planned course of therapeutic treatment, 
with the feeling of a mutual working toward a livable adjustment, is passed over for 
the standard relationship of doctor-patient, authority-subordinate, father-child, mentor- 
student, judge-criminal, teacher-pupil, God-man, the growth forces of the individual 
are hampered. Instead of development toward a position in which the individual has 
autonomy and is self-directed, there is regression to childhood and dependency, in 
which the patient loses what small amount of belief he may have had in himself and 
in his ability to face life on an adult level. It presents a terrific conflict between the 
desire to be independent, self-directed, and autonomous and the desire to lean on some- 
one who is wiser and can make decisions which are certain to be the right ones. It takes 
away any feeling of ability to be self-directed, and the alternate feelings of rejection 
and acceptance make one feel that it is wrong to do anything that is not approved by 
the sire and that one’s own feelings and beliefs cannot be depended on. Perhaps much 
can be obtained from such a relationship, but it prevents progress toward independence 
and increases the awful sensations experienced by an adult who feels he has not been 
able to grow beyond adolescence in the normal course of development. It is difficult 
to be an adult intellectually, but an adolescent emotionally—to be controlled by re- 
actions that are not in keeping with everything one knows is a living hell. It isn’t a 
Question of knowledge but of how to break down the pattern of emotion and the con- 
Sequent behavior that cries maladjustment. How can it best be done? Not by enforced 
entrance into areas that hurt and cannot be faced. This merely builds up resistance to 
the point of explosion. Would it not be much easier on the patient and still possible in 
& Permissive atmosphere, with understanding and belief in the individual and clarifica- 
tion of the maze of complicated feelings? Stop forcing into areas that no one has a 
Tight to enter until the door is opened freely, and let it open gradually—or rather, let 
the person most concerned struggle through it step by step. This, to me, would seem 
to be the better way. 


APPENDIX 22 Typescript of a Counseling Session 


CouNsELon: Hi, there. Come on in and sit down. . . . Do you mind waiting until I 
sign this letter? 


Curent: No, go right ahead . . . I know I’m a bit early. You know, I hate writing 
letters. You know, I'm getting worried about my writing . . . it's quite illegible! 
Pretty soon I'll be able to qualify as a businessman! (Pause) . . . You know, these 


nights are getting me down—I feel more and more the need for getting away. I was 
mad at you last week—you did not get provoked about my comment about Brown- 
ville. 

CouNsELon: You mean you wanted me to defend Brownville's lake? 

Сілемт: I don't know, I wanted some reaction—but it just never cooked. (Long pause) 
... I am lost for a topic. I don't seem to have any interest or anything. (Pause) 
. . . I think it’s the nights. I have no desire to think. I just . . . well, I have no 
desire . . . or something—oh well, of life and ]оуе..., ( Pause) 

CovNsELon: Just can't seem to do anything, eh? К 

Сілемт: I know damn well there is more to it than my change of working hours. It's 
my resistance to it, more than it is the change. . . . 

CouNskLon: You mean your difficulty is the resistance rather than the actual job. 

Сыемт: Yes, theoretically, at least. I get five to eight hours sleep at night. It should 
be enough. Yesterday I slept for six hours—but I was blocked ... I... there 
is more to it than sleep. 

Counseton: It’s more than the lack of sleep, ch? 

Curent: Yeah. Seems to me I did not feel this bad when I was on the other time sched- 
ule. I have a desire to get out of this situation. (Pause) . . . I have a desire to do 
nothing—complete inertial (Pause) . , , The time I’m working now should be 
an ideal time to study. You can use four hours for study. Last year I used some 
of it. This year I have not been able to, Tried last night . . . but it did not jell. 
I looked forward to it, but I could not do it. 

CouNsELon: You found it hard to do anything? 

Curent: Yeah. (Pause) . . . I have to push myself to put anything into those hours. 
I don't put much. I have a novel. I have been going at it for two weeks now: 
It's about 300 pages long. That is slow reading. It is interesting, too, but I don't 
want to read. 

CouxsELon: You mean you don't even want to read the novel? 

Curent: No, even reading very much is upsetting—well, not upsetting, but difficult. 
Even writing a letter. The time is good for that—but, I don’t know, I have been 


doing nothing! ( Long pause) . . . But I don't know if I have been doing some 
thing even when I have the time. 


CouNsELon: You mean you find it hard 
to do it? у 

Curent: Well, it's difficult. I have no drive any more except waiting for quitting 
time to come. Please God—quitting time come quickly! 

CouNsELon: Cetting off the job is important? 

CLIENT: Yeah, I never looked forward to quitting time so much before. 

CouNsELon: The job is getting more unbearable. " 
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i DER. x have been 
Сілемт: Yeah, I think that it's the time that is doing it . . . but Pai i i 
coming to that point. The job has no longer any glamour orin e 3 — 7 
CouNsELon: You think, maybe, even if you weren't working at that time, у; 
Still feel this way. . . . T аг ; 
Curent: Well, the time does have а lot to do with it. It ш it уш 
(Pause) . . . I was trying to add up all my positive qualities job g 
I could not find any. That's not so gaoa o 
CovxsrLon: You couldn't find that you had any asse is qui 
Cuient: Well, for myself . . . (Pause) . . . I want you to say eat |56 lv 55 
afew .. , (Pause) . . . I don't know—I have my A.B. in scies E = 
worthless. (Long pause) . . . 1 don't know, maybe I am in а depre: 
á nothing is of any value. 
OUNSELOn: Including yourself. . . . , lieve that. 
Сикҳт: Yeah—I know damn well that it's not true, but I don't want to belie 
Соџмѕ од; That you are worth something, you p js а degrading and debasing 
Curent; Yes—I just don't feel worthy of myself. That is à Se eee a 
Situation. (Long pause) . . . I don't like it, but that seems 
to fit in. ay? 
CovunseLor: You mean it seems to be reasonable for you is з ins find them. I should 
MENT: Well, I can’t answer it—I know I have зе, x 1 ae nothing. 
have some, but the way I have been summing this up, I ha 
CoussrLon: M'hmmn I know I have 
LIENT; 1 suppose I can see it, yet actually it does not uy Е: rie like knowing 
Positive attributes—I can see them—but then, I e p finding yourself out in 
you have a quarter and then not being able to—well—hke 


a desert, |, А j spend it. 
COUNSELOR: Like having some money—but there is oor ad . . . I guess the 
LIENT: Or at least it's feeling you're out апа... 


џ thing . . . (Pause) 
longer 1 wander around the loster 1 gm por dy dear een] at something 
ss Гуе got to find something—it's going too far. at bütl want it handed 
if it could Ta handed to me. (Pause) . . . I object to that, bu 
to me, i en though 

OUNSELOR:: You mean you want somebody to hand something to you ev 
you don’t like #.... а and I offer you 
NT: Deer to come to me. I know you tw ds DA come. e . 
this material, I want the jobs to come to ры ah he: 
Pause) | | ‚ I do have an offer, but I gant but you can't take it... . 
Lu SELON: You mean you have a job opportunity - I don't like the “you can't take 
MENT: Yes—well—I don't like the way you put мете to me, because then it's 
it.” pe t it hurt. I don't wan pees I do want 
not «С на to my own way of йыш Bitte ten, 
it handed to me—is that what you said? 
SUNSELOR: And you can’t accept it. . . . 
MENT: And I do wish someone would han 
feeling? 
OUNSEI оң; H'mmn, it isn’ 
У а РТ тй” —it isn t. 
LIENT: When something is handed to me it just isn't earned—i 
OUNsEr ор; Y м РАЈ my feeling 
LIENT; | [E ps that's where I am all mixed up e ud = eraser: ks s: 
ut ^t]; believ it is my feeling. It's one ot | E 
eon ише а > €: of the points that I am mixed up about. . 
... Idon'tk n 


Cri; 


d it to me— Isn't that a screwy ambivalent 
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(Pause) . . . I know what I want and how I feel about what I want, but they 


are opposed to each other. I want some candy, but I know that it will make me 
sick. ... 


CounseE on: So you can't take it. . . . 
Curent: Yes, but I still want it. I want a good job, but if someone—well—the good 
job would make me sick. I just can’t take it! (Pause) . . . That doesn't sound 


like what I wanted to say. Yet, when I made that analogy it sounded right, but— 
CouNsELon: It sounds right and yet you can't accept it... . 


CLIENT: Yes, that's the part I don't like. It works out nicely, but I don't like to think 


that I can't make a good job work. I suppose I have fears that I won't do it right. 
CouwskELon: You are afraid that you might not be successful. 


Curent: Yes—that I will accept. I would also like a job. You know, I hate to get dressed 
up, but I want a job where I will have to get dressed up. I go around looking like 
a mess, and I don't like to. Isn't that beautifully ambivalent? 

CouwsxLon: So you want a job where you will have to be dressed up? 

CLIENT: Yes, I suppose so. . . . G'rrrr. 

Counsetor: You don't like that. . . . 

Смт: Well, I don't like the way you said it, but it is right. But, you have stripped 
it down to a fact. 
CouNsELom: Uh-huh. . . . 
CriENT: Yes, I can say lots of things, but it seems that wk 
I feel unhappy, and yet they are the way I feel. 

CouNsELon: So you find it hard when somebody expresses the way you feel? 

Curent: Yes... m'hmn . . . definitely, it's uncomfortable to hear someone else ex- 
press feelings like that, even though they are your own feelings. 

CouNsELon: You mean you have these feelings that you don't want to accept? 

Сілемт: Yes. Yes, but I will fight like hell, Knowing them makes me unhappy. When 
someone else comes out with an idea of mine, I become resentful toward him— "that 
was my baby"—my idea. (Раизе)... 50... (Pause) . . . That brings us UP 
to a point where we were talking about a couple of weeks ago . . . about interpre- 
tation versus reflection. How would I feel if someone was interpreting. Here, 
can't even accept the reflections of feeling—it makes me uncomfortable—but what 
can I do about it?—Do I accept—or deny—or fight against them? (Pause) -+ • 


It's an intellectualizing sort of thing, My intellect says accept, but my emotions $8 
you had better not. 


CousELon: So emotionally you can't take wh 

Curent: Yes—you know, I have come to а ђе 
and everywhere else. Whether it's being 
Analysis would probably say it's from 


hen somebody else says them, 


at intellectually you know. . . - 

autiful point in resistance. I resist in here 

extended from the out on in, I don't kove 

the in on out. I ат feeling things I don. 

want to feel, and the whole situation is uncomfortable. I just don’t know—it 
seems to be a point where you must make some decision and I am rebelling against 
it. I look toward this hour, but with more apprehension. I haven’t yet come to the 
point where I have slept through the hour, but I did wake up later today. Its 
coming to the point where I have been trying to find ways of expressing hostility 
to the hour. It’s more threatening. 

CouNsxLon: The feeling of hostility is becoming more intense. . . . 5 

Curent: Yes, it's hard to see it the way it is—but it seems that it's the inside coming 
outward—I feel our own relationship is strange, 

Counseton: You feel a threat. . . . Бей 

Curent: Yes. . . ‚ It's funny the way it works. I came in eagerly for therapy but W = 
the time comes I want to start again at the beginning rather than with the inu 
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diate thing. Probably my cursing Brownville is cursing you. Brownville is your 
Brownville— 

CouwsELon: I see . . . identification, eh? 

Сілемт: Yes, maybe—too easy. I am fighting like mad to keep my status quo, but it's 
being torn away. 

CouxskLon: It's becoming more unacceptable. . . . 

Crazy: Yes—not acceptable at all any more. My status quo is untenable—now . . . 
it’s not a happy situation. All the facts are pushing and tearing and pulling, instead 
of lying down quietly. I am not satisfied with myself—not at all. Months ago I 
was dissatisfied, but I would not admit it. I had a snug position, and to hell with 
the world. ... But it isn’t snug now . . . it’s a bitch of a position. The security 
of my job is no longer security—its a threat. 

CouNskLon: It's become a threat now— 


Cunt: Yes Yeah. . . . (Pause) . . . I don't know why I said that . . . it's true 
it’s a threat. More and more my employment situation has changed. I am no 
longer satisfied. How do I mean that anyway? ... H'mn. ... That's peculiar, 


and it's true too. 
Counsezon: You mean that the job situation has sort of reversed itself. . . . 
Curent; Yeah, it’s made me want to get out of it—to start looking around for what's 
available. I used to think about it, but now it’s more intimate. (Long pause) ... 
Coun wonder what made me say that. . . . (Long pause). . . . 
SELOR: About the job, you mean? 
LIENT; Yes. Before, it was a secure little place, 
15 theoretically the same place and I could 
low. . . , (Long pause) ..- My attitu 
things are changed. 


COUNSELOR; You feel there are changes. . - - : | . 
LIENT: Yes, I think I have unconsciously seen the change in my attitude. I am different 


toward my job—toward the people I work with, I used to think they were sacred. 
Now I don’t feel that way. I feel like an outsider. Originally they could do no 
Wrong, but now they are just humans. For a long time my ivory tower has been 
coming down, but I don't want to sce it or believe it. Off and on I have been 
Saying it would be nice if I could get out—now I have to get out. (Pause) ... I 
Want to leave lots of old attitudes behind. (Long pause) . . - I want to leave my 
desire to be like a child behind. (Pause) . . . I never thought I would want to 
do that. All my life I have fought against growing up. I thought I wasted two 
years in the Army—and I would stay the same, or, I did stay the same, all my life. 


Couy 
SELOR: And now feel that you want to grow ир... . 
- you 16€. more ae E ~ 
ЧЕМТ: Yes. [ hate to lose it, but it's going . . . its going! I don't know how, but 


ü 105 going! (Long pause) 
NSELon: Well, I sce that our time is uP - 
it off for now, eh? 


our NT: Same time next week? 
NSELOR: Okay. . . . 


“IENT: That's fine... good-by. 


where I could not be touched. It still 
be in it for the next 55 years. I don't 
des may have changed so much that 


.. This might be a good time to cut 


Сп 


APPENDIX 28 Form Used in Course Evaluation 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


EVALUATION OF THE COURSE "PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE” 


1. The course was of (Much value) (Some value) (Little or no value) 


- The objectives that I had set before the course were achieved (То a great extent) 
(Tosomeextent) (To little or no extent) 


- I would like to have future courses of this nature taught in this way (Yes) (No) 
4. The things that I liked the most about the course were 


5. The things that I disliked about the course were 
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APPENDIX 24 Form Used in Instructor Evaluation 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration 


To the Student: 
б и continually in this department to improv 
think ee of doing this is to find out what you like about present courses, 
Thi еу тау Ье improved. 
в ae delicate matter. It is not pleasant for a teacher to be put on the spot, to 
shades : usual procedure in which the teacher judges the student by letting the 
and ie ge the teacher. But it is the only way we know to protect both the teacher 
ofres танай Without it, the teacher may be judged unfairly by administrative 
à Ў ho have heard complaints from опе or two dissatisfied students, or future stu- 
this b suffer because administrative officers are unaware of student reaction. Hence 
з instructor has indicated his willingness t 
The AM The results will be tabulated and given to 
is ena papers will be sent to your instructor 
reported to the Recording Office. 


e the quality of instruction. 
and how you 


o have you fill this in without signing 
the chairman of the department. 
after your grade for this course 


please return the blank unmarked, or if 
iot answering. 

know how you feel about what we 
help us all to do a better job 
willing, please answer the 
on the paper. 

Rosrnr Норроск, Chairman 
Department of Guidance and 
Personnel Administration 


P -— ; 
lease indicate your reaction to this course in the spaces provided below. Do not 


Put your п 


ame on the paper. 
Ours, 
ше # Date 


Instructor 


I $ " " 
n comparison with the average of all the other college and university courses that 
here, has this course been: 


You have taken at New York University and elsew 
L. More useful 4. More interesting 
а. About average E Án About average 
NX 3. Less useful _______6. Less interesting 
Same ; Ч were considering whether or not to enroll for another course taught by the 
Instructor, would the fact that he was teaching it be: 


~. An ада i 
s ed reason for taking it 
17 8. Immaterial 


= An added reason for not taking it 
minis, ow а candidate for a degree in the Departmen 
Stration at МҮЛ? 

10. Үеѕ 

is, t. No 
18, oy did you like best about this course? 
W do you think it could be improved? 
817 


t of Guidance and Personnel Ad- 


APPENDIX 25 Typescript of a Group Discussion 
on Guidance 


ARMEN: Will you excuse me for a few minutes, Dr. Smith? You just take over, okay? 
(Dr. Armen leaves) 

5митн: I think there is a role for the teachers to play in working with children, yes; 
but I think so only as long as the teacher keeps her hands off certain things. I 
think that perhaps the training of the teacher should be training in limitation. 

Jounston: How large а group—that is, for example, a school with a population of, 
let's say, one thousand—would that be too many for one trained individual to take 
care of? Of course, what I'm trying to get at is—approximately how many? Just say 
ап average community. 

Ѕмтн: I think perhaps if you imported one person to your community and began to 
see how busy he could be, your community might be sold on the need for im- 
porting more people. You want to know how many one psychologist could possibly 
take care of. Let's just Say an average community—a school community of one 
thousand kids. The chances are that one worker isn't enough. But at least that 
one worker could ensure some supervision, and at least there could be a screening 
off of the really sick kids for him to work with. 

Bernsen: In this community deal that you mentioned, how would this work? Would 
it apply to children other than those in school? 

5мттн: If it were a community deal, it could be open even to adults. I think you 
would possibly have to decide whether it was going to be part of your school 
system. Now I want to admit that a lot of people who are specialists are quite 
defensive about their status. But I would like to throw in here, too, that the 
teacher is apt to be defensive about that Kind of individual. 

Јонмѕтом: I think we're all pretty much in agreement that we need this type of 
trained helper. I don't believe there is any doubt of that. I know in my ow? 
situation there isn't a class in which there aren't several people who very definitely 
need help. 

Ѕмітн: I know, for example—probably I am going against what Dr. Armen says here 
but he invited me with full knowledge that something might happen—but $ 
just don't happen to agree with his conception of every teacher being a саш 
selor. It is something like Ниеу Long's idea of every man a king. Perhaps tha 
is not a good analogy. If you are going to be a counselor, and especially if УО 
are going to do work which involves helping people with problems concerne 
with personal relationships, I think you must pay the price and have -— 
for it. I will state here—and I realize it won't be too popular—but, by gosh, Y? 
have to pay the price and have training up to the doctoral level. do 


ыу “i other words, if you don’t have that training, you'd better not try 10 
e job. 


5мтги: Yes. 

Квлмев: Hands off, then. 

Ѕмитн: Yes. 4 

Boop: It seems to me like the тап who sees an accident but isn't really concern? ^ 
Like seeing a man with his leg cut off, but we won't touch him because we are” 
doctors. 
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Ѕмітн: Yes, уез. 
Broop: In the meantime he is likely to bleed to death. But if I know something about 
first aid, I might be able to kecp him alive until something can be done. 
5мїтн: Yes, I think, however, that if you go back to the writings of the social workers 
you will find a growing conception that the things you feel you can’t handle are 
best left alone. You might do more harm than good. There might be some first-aid 
Practices we could have along the way, but that doesn’t mean working with a 
Sr. guide toward personality reorganization. Р 
ATHE: Isn't it the conception of the state of Washington that guidance people are 
Sunc e to be doing that work? Es 
: They're supposed to be, but I think, from a very intimate knowledge—at least 
from what they tell me about these conferences and having been in some school 
Systems—that the job isn’t being done. As I say, I know I am going to be un- 
ны ilan But it's a kind of cathartic to come and say this is what I think. Aa 
STON: I think there is a great deal of truth there. I know in our own situation 
we had a fellow who tried to do a lot for the kids. But I can’t say that he was 
any too successful. OF course, 1 really wouldn’t know myself; I'm not sufficiently 
T trained to know what he could have done. | 
TH: I imagine your teachers are darn quick to spot a guy who comes in, supposedly 
as а guidance specialist. I don't even like the term guidance, by the way, it smacks 
too much of divine guidance. He comes in as а specialist, and I'll wager every 
9ne of you is equipped to know he isn't doing the job by the results he gets. If you 
are going to get a real person, it is going to demand a battle with your school 
oard. Just as you want to pay the price for good physical health, we have to 


face the problem of being willing to pay the price for good mental health. 
have no ethical right to let the principal 


m You would say that, as teachers, we i 
бит v off a guidance job on us when we are not prepared to do it. 
NS Yes, that's right. | 
En: So I should have told my principal, "No, I won't attempt to be a counselor 
d these junior girls next year. Find somebody else.” But I happen to think that 
Si that school I could do a better job than most of the other teachers there. . 
m can you tell you could? Have you ever had any carefully supervised 
тач No, I haven't. You say I should turn down that assignment. 
Sag. а thically, I think so. | 
is Knowing that I had been given this assignment, 
Sura, x dence. That is not enough work? 
itur 0, I don't think so. 
MER: Who's going to do the job if I turn it down 
it down? 
pride think possibly it would bring more clear! 
s мы somebody to do that job. That would be my 
Surg I the objection reached so far financial? 
Benson. think that it is largely, isn’t it? 
N: I understand the amount a school receives for gui 
es, it is not very much. 


Kra; 


I have taken two courses 


and if every other teacher turns 


y to your principal's mind the need 
view. 


dance is negligible. 


МОм; 
“л. It wouldn't even begin to pay a specialist? 
: № 
EON : А "n "n 
Sup Approximately what salary would this specialist require? 
m nimum for a trained person of 


B Ёз going to have to be up there. I'd say а mi 
een five and six thousand. 
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ВЕВМзЕМ: Do you feel that the individual school should work toward this or is it 
state-wide—has it started in the state already? 

$мттн: Well, there's a movement toward the licensing of psychologists in the state. 
But how far that is going to get I don't know. There's a certain amount of missionary 
work that needs to be done before it will be finished. I think you, as teachers, 
would feel more comfortable in terms of doing things that you are so cxcellently 
trained to do and to work with somebody who is trained to do something a little 
bit different. You know . . . 

BrnNsEN: But you don't think there is any solution to the problem of further teacher 
training of psychologists in our colleges? 

5митн: I don’t happen to agree with Dr. Armen on this point. What we are apt to 
have is—well, as I say, I'm leaving here today— we're apt to have a smattering of 
ignorance. I really think so. That's a profound conviction. 

Віоор: It seems to me that you're saying that you can't develop proper methods for 
human relations in someone who isn't going on to his doctorate. That doesn’t 
seem to be correct to me. It seems as if everyone can at least improve his chances 


eius 
Ѕмітн: Yes... 
Вгоор: . . . having better human relationships with the people he is working with. 


Surrn: Well, I would agree if you call it working toward more effective human rela- 
tionships. That is one thing, but diagnosis and the treatment of the sick person 
is something else again. 

Statue: Do you feel that every person who takes this training and becomes a doctor 
of psychology is really trained to handle children? 

Ѕмітн: I think that is something we have to work toward pretty carefully before 
we hire the person. We should investigate him pretty carefully. If we are not 
carcful in defining our standards, then we are going to be in trouble. We can buy 
whatever is floating around. We don't want to buy the label, we want to buy 
the person and the training and the experience. 

5ТАТНЕ: Not every psychologist is capable of handling a child, is he? 

5мїтн: I don't know. I think if he has come through an adequate training program 
he has a better chance of it. He has been through a lot of screening as he has 
been trained and especially as he has reached the supervised experience stage. " 

KnAMEn: In other words, there is no differentiation between diagnosis and treatmen 
and guidance. Is that it? 

Satu: As I say, I think guidance has become a kind of slop jar. I think at least when 
we speak of the trained psychology worker we have a clearer focus on the gine 
of individual we are buying for our school system. (Dr. Armen reenters the class 
room) I have just been disagreeing with you, Dr. Armen. You took that me 
when you let me come in here, á 

ARMEN: I'm sorry I have been delayed. Can you stick around, Dr. Smith? For 
while, anyway? B 

$мттн: Probably I'd better shove off. I could come back later on. I have a little con 
ference now. 

AnMEN: Do you mean you can return later on in this period or this hour? 

Smuru: Whatever you say. I'll leave that up to you. ell 

AnMEN: Suppose you run through that conference as quickly as you can, and М 
have at least a few minutes to check our scores. (Dr. Smith leaves) 

ARMEN: Well—what have I missed? (Group laughs) dis- 

WnrLAN: Could we enlist questions from the floor next time? (Group laughs) 1 
agree with Dr. Smith very strenuously. 
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Авмем: Could we keep it on this basis first? Let me get oriented as to what's been 
happening. 
bering. Who is he? 
oer Br Smith is the head of the Student Counseling Center. 
AN ER? He says that unless you are a trained psychologist, you have no business coun- 
don seling kids. Unless you have a doctorate, that is. 
NSTON: That is, figuring out the students’ reasons for being as they are—the 
Re, a for their behavior. 
a E other words, leave them alone. 
ойуу о. mean as far as the teacher is concerned. . . . 
N: That's right. 
EN He says that he doesn't feel it is fair to ask a man who is a Ph.D., which 
uper пе nlor hond be—or above—to spend time just being a teacher. 
р 3 e doesn't feel that the counselor particularly needs a teaching background 
iege he goes into guidance. 
: You mean that a school counselor should be one who doesn’t have to have 
P» derstanding of teaching? (Group agreement) > уч 
" hat if he did put in that number of years of training for his line of work, he 
вина m some background of knowledge. 
bees hat it would be lowering to expect him to . . - | 
E Ethically, you have no right to accept any assignments that involve coun- 
seling kids. 
кы Ог being a class adviser, ог... (Group laughs) 
dis E. Or being boys' adviser. 
i ter all, where can you draw the line, à | 
he problems of the classrooms? You have to direct to assist. 


RME, 
EL Uh-huh. 
D: Where you are drawing the line is where we should come in. 
hs) I would like to get some of the 


RMEN: 
Es any me. I’m not oriented yet. (Таив 
Brise. poma find out what the score is. | 
Ey th 5 т. Smith maintains that only а licensed, traine 
Јон томе state should do the work as a guidance person 
ERNSEN. | One per school, or roughly one per thousand. 
N: Salary of five thousand to six thousand dollars per year, probably. And what 


whe, Wondering is what would be the effect on these children in a local situation 
Калма ыа wait for a specialist to come in from somewhere else? А 

~ 5 Ir. Blood brought up a very good analogy with first aid. We see somebody 
Aly. I iei and while we don't try to treat them we can administer first aid. 
< : You mean һе felt that was going too far 


AMER: 
the : Well, from a physical standpoint, he wou 
Statue, s 


RAMER: ` 


since you start going right back to 


d psychologist or one licensed 
for the schools. 


Ја recognize it, but not as far as 


*. mental... 
ALLY: He f, d far as the mental was concerned. 

ы elt it was better to wait for quality rather than to get a 
Boo Te at them with more highly specialized persons. 

arm T that we might be clumsy in restructuring the 
ARMEN; ТЕ here a leg should be. 

that P aye try to do anything at all, we are going to 
Stay ^ It? (General agreement ) 
Orso That's it, 

ON: That seems to be it. 


t more people now— 
personality and put an 


make more a hash of it. Is 
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SrATHE: He said hands off, and that seems to be his policy. 

Benson: Yes, that's right. 

5ТАТНЕ: А hands-off policy. : 

Bernsen: Miss Kramer brought out the fact that she has been asked to take а job 
as a counselor this fall and that she had taken a couple of guidance courses in 
view of that and she asked him if she shouldn't have done that. She asked "What 
if every teacher turns it down?" and he said, "That would bring it more into the 
minds of the administration that trained people in this field are needed and let 
them work as they may for the time being until they get someone else.” 

SrATHE: My thought on this—when we say trained psychologist, well, we had guidance 
people, and I thought they were part of the solution to the problem, but you say 
trained psychologist. Now just where would you go about getting a trained psy- 
chologist? You can't do it overnight. 

Bernsen: He also brought out an interesting point there, too, that he thought teachers 
should be broad-minded enough to accept these trained psychologists when they 
come in, and I think there's a feeling ... 

Statue: I think they will. 

Bernsen: . . . there's a feeling ... 

Moran: Conversely, I think the psychologists should be broad-minded enough to 
accept the teachers. 

Broop: Yes Ве... | 

Moran: He is plugging for pure psychology at a higher level than you are getting- 

Јонмѕтом: You are getting them. ай. 

Moran: You must have an educationally minded psychologist in the school sys 
If he doesn’t know any of the educational principles . . . son 

Bernsen: We asked him about the in-service training, too, for this trained "n 
to meet with teachers, and he brought out the point about the ae m iod 
children knowing what child to send to him, and he didn't seem to thin! 
favorably of that, did he? 

Јонмѕтом: He figured that one could get by with testing the entire group. 

Statue: And I don't think that would be possible. 

ARMEN: Well—the teacher shouldn't even refer kids, you mean? Е 

KnAMEn: No, he seemed to think that teachers should just identify problem children. 

Bernsen: He didn't work it into teacher in-service training. 

Kramer: No, he wouldn't do.that. talk- 

ARMEN: You mean there wouldn't be any in-service sort of thing that we have been 
ing of—say, studying problem cases or case studies—things of that nature? 

Bernsen: I asked him that—to give the teacher a better insight into what he was 

ARMEN: Yes. that 

Larry: He thought that the teachers should be trained for their position, y 
they should stay more in their line of work, and they could do a better Jo?» 
thought, if they weren't bothered by problems of this sort. hing 

ARMEN: That teaching was their business and that—well, in other words—teac’ 
and guidance are two definitely different things. ental 

Broop: It seems to me that as a psychologist he seems to have the idea that the m ап 
processes take place in а vacuum, that the child just thinks without ea 
contact with other people who affect his thinking, that he is a pure psycho! 
problem and has nothing to do with the social environment around him. and | 

ARMEN: You mean that а psychological problem is definitely oriented that waY» 
it's either that or nothing at all. 

Broop: That's right. It's either that or nothing at all. 


joing: 
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Arsen: Well... 
be said the idea of every teacher a guidance worker is like the idea of every 
a king. 
рле а also said he thought that was rather an extreme comparison. 
pede hat, every . . . 2 
for teacher a guidance worker, every man а king. 
D. t wasn't the same thing? 
Aeee he tempered it a little. 
m шкан, that is very interesting. 
К : My viewpoint still is—and I asked him this—that I just can't see how a 
rained psychologist could handle a small child. I think a trained psychologist 
fo have a lot of experience with children in order to do anything with them. 
2 thinks that the supervision which the psychologist is given in his training 
acia. him for any age child. 
EATER Pepsi training. 
NE es, his supervised training will do it. 
N: And that will help him to know more 
Y Sede job all the time? 
sem ra Is it time to ask a question? 
Wee urely. 
EELER; What I want to know is, if you have about three years of graduate work in 
guidance, do you know a heck of a lot less than you would if you had your Ph.D.? 
know some of these guidance workers who don’t have their doctorate but do 
Jave a few years of graduate work. Writing that thesis isn't going to improve 
their knowledge so much. But I do think that if they are doing guidance work 
Ed will no doubt learn something more. Dr. Smith wanted to make that Ph.D. 
зе dividing point. 
: What you are saying, Mr. Wheeler, 15 that although you will find there are 
ave a Ph.D. in clinical psychology, still from the 
als, with work and training, they will 


S 
about children than a teacher who is 


р» workers who do not h 
nt of view of actual work with individu 


have 2 
Watery, more in the way of professional training. 
ER: They will have more in the way of knowledge than requirements for a Ph.D. 


Somebody asked him a question on that and he said the psychologist must abso- 
RO} utely have the Ph.D. 
uut Or above, 
SON: , 
Se T don’t think he meant tha 
ant trying to get at was the standards to be met 
Meo the chances are he couldn't possibly mee 
A had training through the Ph.D. 
: He couldn't become eligible for a license un 


RAM 

ER: А 

HEELE) Well, that was the impression. | 
R: Which is quite similar to our teaching requirements, where we require 


а fifth year but don’t require a master’s degree. They are two different things. 
the PRI Well, you are saying that, just the same as with the master’s degree or 
is, а > it isn't the degree itself that is important but what your actual training 
zu Well, I don't think Dr. Smith or the counseling consultant fits the description 
alon at degree of sophistication. We don’t know what good counseling is yet, let 
© who is a good counselor. You could say that any Counselor A, given factors 
au m and Student F, will come out with such and such a situation. Dr. Smith went 
Say, or to indicate, that we know what good counseling is. And I don't 


t the Ph.D. was absolutely necessary. What he 
before the psychologist is licensed, 
t these standards and be licensed 


til he had at least the Ph.D. 
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think we do. There's been no validation made yet that will hold. So how, if we don't 
know what good counseling is, can you say that one is not a good counselor, or 
that a teacher isn’t a good counselor? 

Авмем: Uh-huh. Well, in other words, Mr. Whelan, you are saying that he can 
scarcely criticize the teacher as a counselor when we are still at the infant stage 
of research and don’t know what good or poor counseling is. : 

Wue an: How do we know psychologically oriented people are doing good counseling? 

ARMEN: Uh-huh. 

Wue an: We don't know that a Ph.D. will do it. 

ARMEN: We don't have too much research to indicate whether this is the best way 
or this is the worst way. . . . ы 

Wue an: Still, by a clinical approach, we know we're doing right—well, we know it. 
That’s all there is. АР 

Wess: One thing has been perplexing me; that is, we have been taking the sociologist 5 
point of view on this business of counseling and guidance. I happen to be better 
acquainted with that point of view. They study the group in order to discover the 
problems of the individual. , 

ARMEN: You are implying here, are you, that perhaps the Ph.D. people as well aren t 
sufficiently emphasizing the group in which we live? oli 

Wess: Here on the campus there is a counscling battle between psychology and socio 
ogy over this point of view and the education department is more closely tie 
to psychology than are the sociology people. I personally like the point of view Е 
the sociologists. Now, if опе man has his Ph.D. in sociology and another man = 
his Ph.D. in psychology, how do we know who is going to be the best counse ог, 
when they are attacking the problem from different points of view? " 

AnMEN: Well, you mean you are really reinforcing Mr. Whelan's point of view. If саз 
have the sociologist’s point of view, then you go at it from this side, and if y 
have a Ph.D. in psychology you go at it from this side . . . E 

Wue an: To extend the analogy to education, what is the difference between а p" 
chology Ph.D. and an education Ph.D.? A man might be an educational man, > 


У logy 
that doesn’t necessarily mean he is not as good a counseling man as a psycho 
man. 


ARMEN: Dr. Smith seemed to feel 

WueE an: Psychology, per se. 

Group: That's it. 2 

УУнЕЕГЕВ: I don't feel that we're as much in disagreement with Dr. Smith pin 
think we are, however. His worry seemed to lie in the teachers’ doing hart rs 
the section of directive counseling. That is, diagnosis and treatment is where 
danger lies. 

AnMEN: Did he say anything about using the nondirective approach? 

Benson: No, he didn't go into that. 

Wueeten: He didn't use the terms "nondirective" and "directive." 

Lovet: He just said that teachers should stay out of the field of diagnosis an 


ing problems. That was the field for the trained psychologist. 
ARMEN: Yes. 


as We 


d train- 


Lovett: I don't think he meant that we can't answer a student's question. 
Cartson: I couldn't help but wonder whether we didn't have a problem of sem об 
—his definition of counseling could very well be different from ours for the РЧ 

of this class. ht that 
Kramer: That's why I asked the question of him I did ask—because I thoug 
more or less defined what we think of as counseling. 


ntic$ 
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BERNSEN: And his answer to that was definitely “Don’t. Don’t do counseling.” 

Kramer: That's right. 

Lovett: He assumed you would be the counselor who diagnosed this one and treated 
that one. Instead you're just going to be the one who tells the students what 
classes to take or what clothes to wear. You aren’t going to begin to diagnose or 
treat people. 

HELAN: Well, I thought he was trying to draw a very 
clinical counseling and guidance. But then he extended 

"n right down into guidance. 

MEN: Well, you feel that he was saying t 
= ИШ ineffective. (Group agreement) | 
ras E That she should definitely not undertake the job. 
MEN: In Miss Kramer’s case, then, it would in the long run be better that the students 

E no counselor rather than you, since you are not sufficiently trained. 

ps MER: That's right. 

ie That’s bolstering your ego, isn’t it? | 

AMER: That was good. (Group laughs) But that was the rcason I asked the question, 
because at first I thought he was making this very careful difference between 
uo ш; and clinical psychology. But then he just said "No, no counseling at all. 
D: That brings up one of the major problems of higher education at all times. 
We have been so busy limiting fields that we have contained them to the stage 
Where the psychologist doesn't understand the educator, the educator doesn't 
Understand the sociologist, the sociologist doesn't understand the historian. We 
must have people come between the fields for a better understanding between 
them. Our problem is between education and psychology—and we could add 


фы йөр ficld, sociology. 
uw We are all sitting in our own gardens and we don 

ne ше guy is thinking, Е 

RMEN: D going to ask him that, and. . x | ' 
N: By the way, did you get the impression that Dr. Smith was going to come 
back? We only have a couple of minutes left. We might ask him one or two 

Questions, 
pos There are all degrees of need for guidance 
tert girl mad at her boy friend to the 
k : Uh-huh. 

NSON: If you do have a trained ps 
"e net. is really disturbed. 
ENsON; T a girl is mad at her boy friend, 5 с 

MEN: hat was what I was going to ask him. 

: Here he comes now. Come in, Dr. Smith. 


subtle differentiation between 
the Ph.D. requirement 


hat even at the guidance level the teacher 


"t know too much about what 


€ and counseling. You've got every- 


frightened child. 


ychologist, you will not be able to send him every 


Pm he is to go to à psychologist, eh? 


(Dr. Smith enters) 
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EVALUATION FORM 


Name 


Degree 


Specific Areas for Evaluation 
l. Assignments 


7. 
. Examination 
. Reading 


- Group participation 
Attendance 
. Outside activities 
- General relations 


гї © UR сою 
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Date of Graduation —— ———— 


Categories for Evaluation 
KNOWLEDGE... 


SKILLS AND TECHNIQUES 
ATTITUDINAL GROWTH 


FINAL GRADE 
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APPENDIX 28 Report Form Used by Medical 
Office 


REPORT TO REGISTRAR 


LAST NAME (PRINT) FIRST MIDDLE 


Physical examination — Date: Health Status 


Requirements completed — Normal 


Requirements incomplete — Abnormal 


Restrictions 


Recheck following: 


ul ne ee ee: 


DIRECTOR OF STUDENT HEALTH 
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APPENDIX 29  Extra-class Interest Form 
Used in Residences 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 


FIRST YEAR STUDENT 


Nai 

R me — —— ——— Воот No 
oommate | 

w te 
ome Сї 

Age ал State — 


' —— Birthda 
Senior Sister y 
mission ————M tá 
н 5 Counse 
viser lor — 
: ВЕНЕ 
eligi 
Bious preference 


Hours per week 


Check 
woul those talents and skills which you 


uld с 5 
раке Ontribute to the hall program and 


Muste DANCE 
What instrument? 
Tap 
ыы 
—_ Voi Balletor Toe 
Sase Modern (in- 
таш, ABILITIES terpretive) 
Ski 
Tr is | LIST OTHER TALENTS 
tations OR SKILLS 
eadings 
Istress of 


Ceremoni 
i Art onies 


Check those opportunities in the hall pro- 
gram in which you would like to share: 


— Committees — World Citizen- 
— Etiquette ship Organi- 
— Health zation 
— Ideals — Census Taker 
— Meditations — Discussion 
—— Personal Ap- Groups 

pearance — Campus 
— Publicity Problems 
— Scholarship — National or 
— Social World Is- 
— Stephens Rec- sues 
reation As- — Date Hostess 
sociation — Desk Hostess 
— Fire Drill 


Check the things you would like to have 
included in the hall social program other 
than the usual spreads, parties, picnics we 
would be certain to plan: 


— Sings (own hall or — Teas 
with other halls) — Bridge lessons 
__ Pajama parties — Bridge tourna- 


(dancing, food, ments 
singing) — Roller skating 
— Mixers 


Would you like to participate in any of the 
following sports? 


Check: 

— Volley- — Basket- — Softball 
ball ball — Tennis 

— Bowling — Hockey — Ping-pong 


— Hiking — Swimming 


Suggestions for the good of the hall —— 
О 
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APPENDIX ЗІ Personnel Report from Women's 
Residences 


Date of report EU E 
This report is to be made out in duplicate by the appropriate staff member sd = 
student at the time she (1) takes out а leave of absence, (2) moves to another residence, 
or (3) leaves permanently. It will be kept as part of her permanent record. 


NAME OF STUDENT 
Year in College: Senior 


i ———— 
Report covers period __________|0 
Junior Sophomore Freshman ——— 


В arifv your 
Instructions: Check the appropriate term and use the space provided to Бан а 
meaning. The last section at the end of the report may be used for further explana 


HEALTH 


1. Physical 


Unusual vitality 
physical handicap 
Comment: 


good infrequent illness 


chronic illness ——— 


2. Mental 


Stability under unusual circumstances 
bility — . 
Comment: 

3. Habits 


Excellent 


insta- 


satisfactory stability ——— 


— —— good 


acceptable 


poor 


ACADEMIC WORK 


1. Attitude toward Studies 


Excellent — — satisfactory ____ indifferent 
Comment; 


negative 


2. Vocational Goals 


Well-defined aims 
disinterested 
Comment: 


—— working on aims 


goals still in general terms ——— 
— —— negative 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


1. Status 


Р ple 
Wealthy or adequate —__ needs some financial help needs considera 
financial help 


2, Employment 


None at any time summer jobs only 
wholly or almost wholly self-supporting 
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partially self-supporting —— 
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Appendix 31 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


1. Participation leader but does not hold an 


Holds office or chairmanship of a committee 


i pas- 
i ted but lacks time р 
i leader interes! 
office active but not a 
sive negative 
Comment: 


2. Effectiveness (if an officer) 


i tionable 
assive ques 
Outstanding contribution good р 
negative 
Comment: 
8. Attitude toward Student Government — — 
Outstanding contribution good : 
negative 
Comment: 
4. Adiustment to Residence Living — а 
Outstanding adjustment good 
Comment: 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
l. Appearance 
isfacto 
Attractive well-groomed satisfactory 
Comment: 
2. Personality : — 
Outstanding good fair 
Comment: 
З 


* Skill in Social Situations | 
Unusual poise usually well-poised 
inadequate 
Comment: 


aggressive retiring ——— 


i ment): 
Hobbies, special skills, interests (List and/or comr 


mendations: 
Purther Comments, suggestions, and/or recom 


er idenc Signature—Unit irector 
Res! e 
alt Mem Unit D 
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APPENDIX 33 Loan Application Blank 


LOAN APPLICATION BLANK 


CHARLES H. HOWARD LOAN FUND 
Boston ЏМГУБА5ТУ 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Use ink or typewriter (print names). Every query must be answered. 


(Middle) 
EN TEE TUNE EE, Candidate for Degree of. it 


Name of Parent (or Guardian) 


Address of Parent (ог Guardian) 


Occupation of Parent (ог Guardian) 


Give thtee 
businessme: 


personal references with whom the Univers ty 


bl. 
may correspond. These should be persons, prefer? : 
n, who know of the pecuniary circumstances о 


£ your family, and who аге not related to you- 


NAME ADDRESS OCCUPATION 


(City) (State) 
ТШЕ If not born in U.S. Are you 
bau NE how long a Везет. a Citizen?... 
If married, give Number of To what extent M 
date of mariage. dead. pet anne 


pus ho зен s State where you in- 


= лепа to live next year 


eS 
Dates Courses ог Dente 


нит 


Intended Profession 


If you are earning board or room explain here.. 
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Appendix 33 841 


What is the total amount of your present indebtedness?.._. — 


Relationship 
of Creditor 


Name and address: Amount 


Descri 
escribe any real and personal property owned by you or held in trust for you, giving details as to value and 


annual income. 


Explai i itati 
‘Plain the circumstances necessitating your request for a loan... serene nennen rne nnne 


Do у 
Your parents know of and approve your request for a loan = 
DECLARATION OF APPLICATION 


I have read my answers to the questions on this Loan Application Blank and solemnly affirm the correctness. 


of 
every statement made by me on said Blank. 


ignalure) 


AGREEMENT OF APPLICANT 
„from the Charles Н. 


Thereby 
How, y apply for a loan of $....... 
ard Loan Fund to assist me in securing my education. 

1. To execute a note as required by the University, 
agreement; 

a i5 pay interest at рег centum per а 
thereafter at per centum per annum 
and January 1— in event interest is not pai 
without notice; 

3. To secure the note with a loan retirement је 

ail 


in event this policy is breached due to my 
and payable without notice; to allow dividends on the policy 


during the life of the loan; 


4 [a answer promptly all communicati 
oan and insurance policy, and 


5. То inform the University and the Ins 


If this loan is gi I promis: 


such notes to be payable, secured, and bound by this 


nnum during my study in residence at Boston University, and 
on the unpaid principal of said note, interest to be paid July 1 
id, the unpaid balance ‘of the note becomes due and payable 


icy with an insurance company under the Morgan Plan — 
ure to pay any sums due thereunder, the note becomes due 
to accumulate with the insurance company 


‘ons from the University or the Insurance Company relating to this 


urance Company of any change of address or occupation. 


‘Signature 


(Witness) 


(Date) 


(Date) 


lication Арргоуе4...................-——. 
Application рр! E 


APPENDIX 34 Application for Grant-in-Aid 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Committee on Scholarships and Loans 
705 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


ITEMS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF APPLICANTS FOR A GRANT-IN-AID 
FROM THE TRUSTEE SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUND 


В " е$- 
The demands on funds for student assistance in an institution as large as Boston Unete nare 
sarily heavy. Therefore, assistance can be granted only to those students of sound metal кран а, 
doing highly creditable work in the University and who cannot continue their education without fina 
Students whose fathers are not living, 
accident, or whose families have met with 
students whose parents are living and are reg 
who are earning part of their college expenses. 


n y illness OF 
ог those whose parents have bcen handicapped Sr fece 
serious financial reverses, must be given consideratio! дева 
ularly employed. In general, preference will be given to 


if : ivi е very 
Any student who can remain in college without financial aid, if given that aid, may dep Hie studeat 
needy student of an opportunity to continue his education. It is hoped, therefore, that only th 
who have a real need will apply for the Boston University Trustee Grants-in-Aid. 


PROCEDURE forat 
iversity fo! 
1. In general grants-in-aid are not available to new students until after attendance at the University 


least one semester, 


i Я " Loans, 
2. Application blanks may be obtained in the Office of the University Committee on Scholarships and 
705 Со 


rsity in the same 
mmonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. Applications for renewal are made in | 
Way as original applications. 


filed 
3. АП applications for aid from the Trustee Scholarship and Loan Fund for the first semester must e n 
in the office of the Committee оп Scholarships and Loans not later than July 15; applications for 
Semester must be filed by January 2. 


wered 
- Great care should be exercised that th 

correctly. ТЕ there are facts of importa 

dinary expenses for hospitaliza| 
All information submitted to th 


5. Assistance is granted fo 
the tuition charge, excl 
Loan Fund сап be appli 


с required information is given and that all questions O AOT 
псе which are not brought out by this questionnaire, su statement. 
tion, medical care, etc., they should be included in a supplementary 

1c Committee is held, of course, in strict confidence. 


ird 
$ | р п onc-thirt 
г one semester and, except in special cases, is limited to not more tha 


ip an 
usive of all incidental fees. Amounts granted from the Trustee Scholarship 
ied only to tuition charges. 


ion taken 
6. Candidates are notified by the Chairman o£ the Committee on Scholarships and Loans of the action 
on their applications. Letter 


cra d to the 
t s notifying applicants of the Branting of assistance аге to be presente 
Bursar upon registration, 


, ; 45 а loan, 
7. If assistance is Branted, the applicant understands that the amount advanced is in the im. ofa ent 
the recipient accepting the assistance to consider it a "Debt of Honor" to be repaid at a time 
to him (or her) without int 


^ worthy 
erest or "due date," the money repaid to be used to assist other 
and needy students. 


8. I have read and understand the fo: 


ы true to 
regoing statements. All statements on the following pages аге 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 


Signed... 


Applicant 
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Full name of applicant .... 


Local address. Telephone... 


.... Telephone... 


Home address .... 


Race 


Nationality .... 


Number of semester hours for which you will be enrolled next semester. 


Мате of parent or guardian .... 


Address .... 


..... Annual income of family (estimate)... 


.... Place of employment... 


Father's occupation 


Mother's occupation . .... Place: of employment... 


Ages of dependent children ..... 


Other children in college ...... 


Monthly rent or mortgage payment on home ...... 


Name of business man (not relative) to whom we may refer 


Address .... 


What church do you attend? 


Мате of minister, priest or rabbi who will recommend you . 


Address 


nd for financial aid? .... 


nd? ..... 


Are you applying to any other Boston University fu 


Have you received assistance previously from any Boston University fui 


„... From whom? ... 
Senior year 


Have you borrowed money to mect expenses while in college? ..... 
If so, how much: Freshman year Sophomore year 


$. 


Conditions on payment of loans . 


parents or to others? ........... 


Do you find it necessary to pay part of your earnings to your 


IE so, state facts and amounts .... 


Did you enter college on a scholarship? = „... If so, state nature and amount of scholarship 


and from whom received 


844 Student Personnel Services in Higher Education 
Hours per week of outside work last semester 
Place of employment last semester 
Nature of work ..... x 
Place of employment last summer . 
Nature of work ..... 


:. Amount earned per week .... 


Amount earned last summer 


Where do you expect to work this summer 
Nature of work 


How much do you expect to save? ............. 
Would you be willing to pay off the amount of this Brant by working for the University?..... 


Estimated Recei ipts 


Estimated Expenses 
Í ог next semester 


for next semester 
Parents (guardian) . 2. 


Tuition . 
Summer earnings. . . , Special fees 
Earnings during semester . Books . . 
Loans в Board . 
Other sources . . ж Коот . 
Incidentals . Я 
Fraternity диз... 
Club dues . . . 
TAGE: эз» за 
Total $. 
Supplementary Statement 
Signed... 
Applicant 
Thave read and approve the above application, 
Signed. 


Parent or guardian 


Appendix 84 345 
For Office Use Only 


Please complete and raturn to the office of the Committee on Scholarships and Loans, Room 115, 
705 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Registrar's Statement 


is registered as a full-time student 


I certify that... en 


is as follows: 


and that his record for the academic year 19.............. 
Extracurricular activities: Credit hours Grade quotient 
Semester T 


Semester II 


Recommendation of Registrar 


Date....... Registrar 


Recommendation of Dean 


Date......... 


Committee Action 


Approved. 
Amount . 


Dismissed. 
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examination) 
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Frame of reference, external, 134 
internal, 133-134, 174 
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for and against, 254 
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as housing units, 209-210 

Free will, 176 

Froehlich, Clifford R., 14 

Furlani, Paul Joseph, 267 


Gallagher, Buell G., 226 
Gardner, Donfred H., 46, 48, 65 
General college, 6 
General education, 6, 92 
God-centered therapy, 171-177 
Gordon, Ira J., 127 
Government, student, 259-261 
Grading in college teaching, 59, 153 
Grants-in-aid, 244 
Graves, Albert D., 59 
Group, definition of, 141 
Group interaction, 144-146 
Тоир process, 142 
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uidance records, 89 


Hahn, Milton E., 14, 97, 119, 120 
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Harris, Seymour E., 53, 56, 225, 228 
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H alth counseling, 198-201 
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Objectives of, 185-186 
records, 189 
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Healthful environment, 193-196 
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Higher education, need for, 46-47 
purposes of, 249 
withdrawal from, 2—5, 48—49 
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Hopkins, E. H., 32 

Hopkins, L. B., 23 

Hoppock, Robert, 97 

Housing, cooperative, 210-211 
dormitories, 208-209, 214 
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off-campus, 211-214 

Housing services, administration of, 

220-223 

development of, 203-208 
educational use of, 205-207 

Hutchins, Robert Maynard, 246 
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Information, gathering and dissemina- 
tion of, 87-98 
kinds of, 90-94 
Inner frame of reference, 133-134, 
174 
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